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Tue kingdom of Christ is the primary object of Jehovah’s 
terrestrial providence. Notwithstanding all the stupendous muta- 
tions that “‘the church of God which he hath purchased with his 
own blood” has experienced, the annals of the Redeemer’s disciples 
during eighteen hundred years are one unvarying testimony in 
proof of the divine care over his vineyard, as attested by the un- 
erring promise, “I the Lord do keep it—I will water it every 
moment—lest any hurt it, I will keep it night and day.” In almost 
every age the Christian churches have been the living antitype of 
the great sight which Moses beheld: “'The bush burned with 
fire, and was not consumed.” Hence, from their commencement on 
the day of Pentecost, until that all-joyous morn when the “ great 
voice out of heaven” shall resound, “‘ The tabernacle of God is 
with men ;” the revolutions and progressive advancement of “ the 
kingdom of heaven” necessarily involve the most important and 
edifying topics for our contemplation. 

Two events during the intermediate period are especially re- 
markable, not only for their results, but also in contrast. 

At the beginning of the fourth century, the whole Roman empire 
was governed by an imperial potentate, with unlimited despotic 
sway. Christianity, with its professors, by the mysterious provi- 
dence of God, appeared to subsist merely according to the caprice 
of an unrelenting heathen, who, like Pharaoh, “knew not the 
Lord, and would not obey his voice.” Galerius, whom Dioclesian 
had elevated to a participation in the government of the empire, 
determined to blot out of all earthly remembrance the religion of 
“‘ Jesus, the Son of God,” by the universal destruction of the sacred 
Vou. III.—11 
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Scriptures, and the indiscriminate slaughter of “the disciples of the 
Lord.” During several years the devastating storm of persecution 
raged in all-merciless and unintermitting fury, from the River 
Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, and from the Danube to the 
African Desert. When the malignant adversaries fancied that 
their design was accomplished, they announced their triumph with 
magnificent idolatrous festivals, and emblazoned their success on 
commemorative pillars, as they vainly thought, destined for immor- 
tality. But ‘He who sitteth in the heavens laughed—the Lord 
had them in derision.” ‘That year was the precise point of time 
for the opening of the sixth seal, Rev. vi, 12-17, “ And lo, there 
was a great earthquake!” Dioclesian, Galerius, and their coad- 
jutors ‘‘ fell to the earth.” Jupiter and Juno, Bacchus and Venus, 
Apollo and Minerva, Neptune and Pluto, with the other demons 
of paganism, “ departed as a scroll when it is rolled together”—and 
through divine mercy, under the conquering banner of the cross, 
Constantine moved them all “out of their places.” Alas! the 
benefits which flowed from that astonishing revolution were re- 
stricted to a very short period. ‘The four winds of the earth did 
not blow,” and the command was executed, ‘ Hurt not the earth, 
nor the sea, nor the trees!” But it was speedily developed, that 
if Satanic instigation, acting upon human depravity and irreligious 
malevolence, was powerless against the churches of Immanuel ; 
worldly honor and opulence could seduce them from “ the pathway 
of righteousness and wisdom ;” as the Israelites, Num. xxv, 1-9, 
and xxxi, 16; and from their covenanted allegiance to their rightful 
Sovereign, the Judge of all. 

One remarkable circumstance appears during that tremendous 
convulsion which subverted all the ancient establishments in the 
Roman empire. ‘The visible master-spirit who directed the 
whirlwind that swept from among mankind “the kings of the 
earth, and the chief captains, and the mighty men,” and who lifted 
the standard of the cross against “the idols of the heathen,” pro- 
ceeded to the mighty achievement from Britain. In connection 
with the remarkable coincidence, that the second wondrous over- 
throw of the nations was commenced by Wicuir, of the same 
race; does not that fact justify the anticipation, whatever conflicts 
the Anglo-Saxons yet may be called to sustain, in the third and final 
evolution of redeeming mercy to “the world that lieth in wicked- 
ness,” that those “‘ sons of Japheth” will stand in the front rank of 
the Christian warriors, and largely enjoy the beatitudes of the 
victory, when the voice of the great multitude shall shout, “ Alle- 
luia! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 

11* 
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Subsequent to the almost universal pacification achieved by that 
first Christian emperor, and his bestowment of state dignities and 
wealth, with other unhallowed donations upon the nominal follow- 
ers of the Lord Jesus; the predictions of the apostles Peter, and 
Paul, and John, were exemplified in all their fearfulness, “ False 
teachers brought in damnable heresies. Many followed their 
pernicious ways. Some departed from the faith, and gave heed to 
seducing spirits, who spoke lies in hypocrisy”—until at length 
‘“‘the angel of the bottomless pit, Apollyon,” with his scorpion- 
locust armies, laid waste the Eastern dominions; and at Rome, 
‘that WICKED was revealed, after the working of Satan ;” so that 
the ten kingdoms of Europe, including the Western provinces of 
the Cesars, gradually became debased in besotting ignorance, 
superstitions, and criminality, with their inseparable bondage and 
wretchedness. 

Thus they continued during several hundreds of years, in a 
death-like trance, combining impious temerity in the Vatican 
conclave, who exercised the pontifical usurpations, with infatuated 
servility in the people. Whence, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, the then existing Papal representative of ‘the 
man of sin, and son of perdition,” in conformity with his audacious 
claim of unlimited godlike supremacy on earth, maintained, in its 
utmost extent, that antichristian usurpation and tyranny, which his 
predecessors from the year ‘‘ six hundred threescore and six” ever 
had displayed. 

The jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff arose from the absurd 
honors paid to the city in which he resided. ‘It extended itself 
gradually, while men were ignorant of the results, and made not 
sufficient efforts to prevent them. ‘The immense fabric of the 
Papal domination was established by three powers, which were 
slowly developed,—1. The judicial prerogative, arising from 
appeals, by which the pope acted as supreme judge in all causes. 
2. The legislative authority, which flowed from the consultations 
of prelates in difficult cases, and from the practice of fraternal 
admonition, with the reference which occasionally was made to 
the opinion of the pastor of the church at Rome, because it was 
the metropolis of the empire. 3. The executive coercion; for the 
pope had obtained the power not merely of hearing appeals at 
Rome, and of enacting laws for the government of the Western 
professors of Christianity ; but also of deputing legates to execute 
those decisions—which despotism was confirmed by the temporal 
sovereignty of the popedom, and the monastic orders ; so that every. 
Roman prelate now swears implicit obedience to the Italian pontiff, 
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and styles himself, “‘ Episcopus gratia sedis apostolice ;” thus 
acknowledging that his office emanates from that potentate, and is 
conferred by the favor of the Roman court. 

Their plenitude of power was prolonged by the artifices which 
include “all deceivableness of unrighteousness”—and by a terror 
which neither language can describe nor imagination conceive ; 
and by an enthusiasm that, in apostolic language, “‘ set on fire the 
wheel of nature, and was set on fire of hell ;” and by that perse- 
cution, which, although “drunk with the blood of the saints, and 
with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus,” like the “‘ horse-leech and 
its two daughters,” ever cried, ‘Give, give !” 

At that period the Western antichrist had just exercised his 
assumed prerogative to partition between Portugal and Spain, the 
then recently discovered countries in eastern Asia, and the trans- 
atlantic hemisphere revealed to Columbus. . Having also reduced 
to apparently profound silence the protest of the “two wit- 
NEssEs” who impugned the hierarchy of “‘ Babylon the Great”—all 
the “ten kingdoms of the beast” seemed willing supinely to 
acquiesce in the crushing mass of Papal absurdity and super- 
stition, which had been canonized as infallibly evangelical; and 
also to submit without a murmur to every exaction that a mandate 
from the Vatican enforced. Neither the corruption of the inferior 
priesthood ; nor the partial restoration of knowledge by the art of 
printing ; nor the mingled avarice, ferociousness, and profligacy 
of the popes Alexander, Julius, and Leo; nor the licentiousness 
of the monks and nuns; nor the vitiated and miserable condition 
of the nations impoverished by the ecclesiastical minions of the 
voracious court of Rome, in the year 1509, when Henry VIII. 
became king of England, produced a solitary complaint so loud as 
to be audible, or a single remonstrance sufficiently energetic to be 
regarded. But the appointed time had arrived; for, in 1517, “the 
third angel” startled the slumbering nations, and roused the dead, 
when, “with a loud voice,” he proclaimed among the affrighted 
worshipers of thé dragon who ‘‘ wondered after the beast,”—“‘ They 
have no rest day nor night, who worship the beast and his image, 
and whosoever receiveth the mark of his name—and the smoke of 
their torment ascendeth for ever and ever.” 

The “ bright and blissful Reformation,” in its meliorating conse- 
quences, is the most auspicious event which has occurred since 
the day of Pentecost, when the disciples “were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost.” By his alliance of ecclesiastical and secular affairs, 
and by his subjection of the church to the state, Constantine 
despoiled the ancient Christians of many blessed immunities 
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which otherwise they would have enjoyed. The same effect has 
flowed from the same cause, even amid the transformation of the 
character and condition of the moderns. Nevertheless, the whole 
tendency of the last grand religious awakening has been onward to 
perfection ; while that of the fourth century, after the death of the 
renowned Theodosius, was in constant retrogression to the de- 
throned paganism, baptized by the misnomer, Christian. The 
difference can be imputed to one circumstance exclusively: in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, none of the Christians resisted the 
pontifical encroachments ; in the early years after the Reformation, 
that immortal phalanx was imbodied, the English Puritans, the 
Scottish Presbyterians, and the Reformed Netherlanders, who 
have avowed an uninterrupted protest and resistance, both to 
“* Roma Magna, and to Roma Minor !” 

In retracing the course of that marvelous change which was 
effected in the sixteenth century among the European nations ; 
who without irrepressible emotions can meditate upon the blood- 
less triumph of Luther and his Saxon consociates? and the victory 
of Zuingle and his Swiss fellow-champions? and the ascendency 
of Gustavus Vasa, with his Swedish compatriots? and the success 
of Calvin and the Huguenots? and the elevation of John Knox 
with his unconquerable Picts? and the “patient enduring, till they 
were delivered,” evinced by the Netherland Protestants? But to 
the citizens and churches of the United States, the “ History of 
the Reformation” in England is the most valuable. So many of 
our social principles, habits, and predilections are derived from the 
ancient canon law, and civil code of that country, and especially in 
connection with our ecclesiastical arrangements ; and so mightily 
but imperceptibly are we directed by them, that it is essential to 
our welfare, as members of the churches, and as citizens of the 
commonwealth, accurately to comprehend the history of those 
times ; the chief actors in the scenes; their motives, objects,’ and 
doings; and the consequences of the revolution which they 
achieved. ‘This illumination, as imbodied in the authentic his- 
torical annals of the times by-gone, it has been almost impossible 
in this republic to procure. The costliness and scarcity of the 
works that comprise the documents and facts connected with ante- 
rior ages have precluded the acquisition of the desirable boon, 
Thanks to the great Head of the church! that inauspicious period 
has passed away for ever. Stereotype has secured the supply of 
our prior destitution ; and, ere long, the steamer’s cargo of evan- 
gelists and truth will enable “every man in his own tongue to 
speak the wonderful works of God.” 
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Of the authentic narratives concerning the Reformation in 
England, the work by Bishop Burnet has always been adjudged to 
be one of the most important compilations of modern ecclesiastical 
history, essential to every library. The liberal spirit which he 
develops; his undisguised attachment to gospel truth and “the 
doctrine which is according to godliness ;” his unwavering adhesion 
to the rights of conscience, and his uncompromising aversion to 
all those dogmas which sacrifice Christian brotherly love upon the 
altar of prelatical bigotry, enforced by secular despotism, have 
secured for his volumes almost oracular and imperishable autho- 
rity. One paragraph luminously illustrates the principles and 
spirit of Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation,” and furnishes an 
accurate criterion by which Protestants may judge of the powerful 
claims that the work makes upon their study and perusal. 

The renowned historiographer thus writes.:— 


“ The Christian religion is chiefly designed for perfecting the nature 
of man, for improving his faculties, governing his actions, and securing 
the peace of every man’s conscience, and of the societies of mankind 
in common. Every part of religion is to be judged by its relation to 
the main ends of it—and since the Christian doctrine was revealed 
from heaven, as the most perfect and proper way that ever was for 
the advancing of the good of mankind, nothing can be a part of this 
holy faith but what is proportioned to the end for which it was de- 
signed. All the additions that have been made to it, since it was first 
delivered to the world, are justly to be suspected; especially when it is 
manifest at first view, that they were intended to serve carnal and 
secular ends. What can reasonably be supposed in the Papacy, where 
the popes are chosen by intrigues, either of the two crowns, or the 
nephews of the former pope, or the craft of some aspiring man, to 
entitle them to infallibility and universal jurisdiction? What can we 
think of redeeming souls out of purgatory, or preserving them from it 
by tricks, or some mean pageantry, but that it is a foul piece of mer- 
chandise ? What is to be said of implicit obedience, priestly dominion 
over consciences, the keeping of the Scriptures out of the people’s 
hands, and the worship of God in a strange tongue ; but that those are 
so many arts to hoodwink the world, and to deliver it up into the hands 
of the ambitious clergy? What can we think of the superstition and 
idolatry of images, and all the other pomp of the Roman worship, but 
that by those things the people are to be kept in a gross notion of reli- 
gion, as a splendid business; and that the priests have a trick of 
saving them, if they will but take care to humor the priests, and leave 
that matter wholly in their hands? What can we think of that constel- 
lation of prodigies in the “ sacrament of the altar,” as they pretend to 
explain it, but that it is an artifice to bring the world to renounce their 
reason and sense, and to have a wonderful veneration for men who with 
a word can perform the most astonishing thing that ever was known? 
What can seduce any Protestant to be carried away, unless a blind 
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superstition in their temper, or a desire to get to heaven in some easier 
method than Christ has appointed, do strangely impose on their under- 
standings, or corrupt their minds? The thing is so unaccountable ; for 
an ordinary measure of infatuation cannot lead any one so far into folly ; 
that it looks like a curse from Heaven, on those who are given up to tt, 
for their other sins. 2 Thess. ii, 10-12.” 


Our present design is to review concisely that joyous renovation 
of the religious state of the nations, as it has been evolved by the 
operation of those cardinal principles which constitute the august 
edifice of the Reformation, from its immutable basis to the cap of 
its resplendent dome; with the pillars of its strength, and the 
beauty of its ornaments. 

An adequate valuation of the benefits which have been educed 
by the reformers of the church in the sixteenth century cannot be 
made, unless we remember the pontifical exactions as they affected 
mankind, both in reference to time and eternity. The Roman 
prelates gradually attained a superiority in rank and jurisdiction 
over all the other professed ministers of the New Testament, until 
they united the temporal sovereignty with ecclesiastical domination. 
They arrogated the uncontrolled government of the hearts and 
minds of all men, as the “‘ lord of conscience.” ‘They asserted a 
plenary and supreme control over “all the kings of the earth and 
of the whole world,” as terrestrial vicegerent of ‘the high and 
lofty One who inhabiteth eternity.” Such were the craft and 
pertinacity with which those blasphemous demands were urged; 
and so inefficacious was all resistance to the swarms of meandering 
friars, and monks, and to the convents, which truly were fortresses 
for the Papal priestly militia, each to hold in vassalage the people 
in its vicinity; that the Roman pontiffs for many hundreds of 
years literally fulfilled the vision of the prophet Daniel—they spoke 
“great words against the Most High; and wore out his saints ; 
and changed times and laws;” so that at the period when the 
Reformation was commenced, the condition of the European 
nations, except the “two witnesses,” who “‘ wandered in deserts, 
and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth,” especially 
amid the European Alps and Appenines, may aptly be described by 
the apostolic portraiture, ‘The whole world was lying in wicked- 
ness, having no hope, and being without God.” 

The supremacy of the Papal power, and the infallibility of the 
pontifical judgment, are the foundation of the Roman hierarchical 
court. Those dogmas, it was solemnly affirmed, are the substance 
of Christianity ; and the belief of them, it was declared, is essen- 
tial to salvation. During the twelfth century the canon law was 
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enacted. That code is a digest of all the decretals, determinations, 
and bulls which had been promulged by the councils and popes, 
with the countless forgeries that in every preceding age had been 
devised. Having received the sanction of the pope and his con- 
clave of cardinals, and being the highest part of education in all 
the universities, it exalted the Papal power to its utmost aggrandize- 
ment. Hence, it was decreed as oracular doctrine by the Lateran 
Council in 1215, that the Roman pontiffs possess authority to 
depose all secular governors; to absolve the people from their 
oaths of allegiance and official obligations; to divest every civil 
magistrate of his dignity and functions ; and by force to subject all 
nations to rulers nominated by the “vicar of Christ, and Lord 
God upon earth,” as he was most blasphemously named; who 
were bound to execute the Papal mandates, bulls, and anathemas. 

Among the documents in Burnet’s “ History of the Reforma- 
tion,” is a collection of passages from the canon law, by Cranmer, 
which he cited on behalf of the Reformation. As that code is still 
enforced, wherever the Roman priesthood can do it with impunity, 
we quote some of its maxims :— 


“ Canon Laws.—1. ‘ He who does not acknowledge himself to be 
under the pope of Rome, is a heretic, and cannot be saved.’ 2. ‘ Laws 
against the canons and decrees of the pope are of no force.’ 3. ‘The 
pope of Rome hath authority to judge all men; but no man hath 
authority to judge him.’ 4. ‘ It appertaineth to the pope to judge what 
oaths ought to be kept, and which not.’ He may absolve subjects from 
their oath of fidelity, and absolve from all other oaths” 5. ‘Roman 
priests ought to give no oath of fidelity to their temporal governors.’ 
6. ‘ All cases, spiritual or temporal, ought to be determined and judged 
by the priests” 7. ‘He is not a murderer who killeth a man excom- 
municated.’” 


The result of that exaltation ‘‘ above all that is called God, and 
worshiped,” was displayed in the universal ignorance and idolatry 
of the people. 

Their ignorance was developed in these two principal forms : 
the prohibition of the Scriptures in the vernacular tongue ; and the 
invariable and universal adoption of the Latin language, which 
was no longer in common use, as the vehicle of their simulated 
devotions. 

The principles which the Roman priesthood announce concern- 
ing divine truth are repugnant to all intelligence. Their own oral 
traditions are placed in authority superior to the revealed written 
word of God, because the interpretation of the Gospels and of the 
apostolic Epistles is of no validity, unless it has obtained their 
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plenary sanction. They teach, that the perusal of “the oracles of 
God” in the only language which the people speak or understand 
is dangerous to the souls of men. They proclaim, that the gospel 
is not adapted for the comprehension of the common people, such 
as those who “heard Jesus gladly.” They avow, that the Holy 
Bible does not reveal all the doctrine which is requisite to salva- 
tion. They affirm, that ‘the Scripture of truth” is not sufficiently 
certain as the basis of undoubted confidence; and that it has 
not all those qualities which are indispensable to constitute the 
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unerring rule of faith. Thus ignorance became the mother of 
their devotion ; and “‘ to seek reform was heresy !” 


That absconding from ‘the light and the truth” unavoidably 
conducted the nations to idolatry, as thus promulgated in their 
own creed: “The saints are to be prayed to and worshiped. The 
images of Christ, of the blessed Virgin, the mother of God, and of 
other saints, ought to be obtained, and due honor and veneration 
should be given to them. The honor which is given to images is 
referred to the prototypes represented by them, so that by the 
images which we kiss, and before which we kneel, we adore 


Christ and reverence his saints whom those images represent.” 


In every age, idolatry has produced the same evils among all 


people. 


cerning it in the Holy Bible, and by the historians of ancient 


The degeneracy and horrors which are recorded con- 


Greece and Rome, have been its unvarying concomitants, through- 


out all those portions of the globe where Popery has usurped and 


held the predominance. The floodgates of iniquity were open. 
Every moral restraint was extirpated. Crimes, however enor- 
mous, as the Roman priests declared, were expiated by the 


offender, if he only presented to the monk who absolved him a 


bribe equivalent to the ecclesiastical cupidity. Thus the pontiff 
and the metropolitan, the prelate and the abbot, the friars and the 
monks, and their sisters, the nuns, groped in atheistic impiety, and 
wallowed in indiscriminate corruption. 

The soul-killing system of auricular confession places the 
reputation, the wealth, and even the personal safety of all persons 
at the disposal of the confidential priestly adviser; as is evident 


from the assassination of William, prince of Orange ; the murders: 


of Kings Henry III. and Henry IV. of France ; the Bartholomew 
and Irish massacres of Protestants ; and the gunpowder plot, with 
numberless similar facts. Moreover, that ungodly machination 
imbodied around the priestly confessor a constant guard for his 
defense ; for whether they committed sin by his sanction, or de- 


tested his wickedness, they were coerced to silence by the dread 
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lest he might divulge or punish their own secret vices. From the 
operation of those complex woes, all persons within the deadly 
rule of the priests had become infected with a moral leprosy 
apparently incurable ; for although they indulged their inordinate 
propensities in their widest range, yet their alarmed consciences 
were quieted: by deceptive pardons, “carnal security, and a false 
peace.” Whence, the prophetical delineation, Rev. ix, 20, 21, 
is verified by all historical testimony, which evinces that the 
depravity of the Romanists was amplified in all diversity and 
energy in every one of the “ten kingdoms of the beast,” during 
several centuries, until “the third angel” resounded that wondrous 
blast, which has partly effaced the frauds of purgatory, silenced 
the din of superstition, forced the Romish priesthood to put on a 
vizor to conceal monkish vitiosity, and proclaimed, throughout a 
large portion of the world, the assured overthrow of “ Babylon the 
Great,” and the holy triumph of Messiah’s redemption. 

By the influence of the pontifical system, the monastic emissaries 
of Rome acquired possession of the largest proportion of the 
immovable property and the floating wealth in every country under 
their control. Yet that impoverishment of the people was in- 
effably less mischievous than another prominent characteristic of 
the Papacy. 

The usurped spiritual domination of the Popish ecclesiastics 
encircles man from his infancy to his death in all his relations. 
Commencing with the thoughts, the desires, the conscience, and 
the acts of the individual, it penetrates into his matrimonial, 
domestic, social, and political life; and in all and in each of them, 
fetters him as with a ponderous chain, and imprisons him within 
the limits alone of that nominal freedom which the priest grants 
him. Only by combining these views of the exact state of the 
people in England, at the period of the accession of Henry VIII. 
to the throne of that kingdom, can we apprehend with accuracy 
the dangerous contest which the reformers commenced, the multi- 
farious obstacles which they had to surmount, the ruthless oppo- 
sition which they encountered, and the arduous labors which they 
sustained, while endeavoring to emancipate the people from their 
blindness, infatuation, and thraldom of inherent depravity and 
heathenish irreligion, both sanctified by the heaven-born name of 
Christianity. 

Recent startling events in Britain have given ineffable importance 
to the diversified topics conjoined with the identity of the cardinal 
doctrines generally received by all sincere and upright Protestants, 
and those which were held by the primitive Christians of the 
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apostolic century; with the true character of that authority by 
which our religious faith and practice should be regulated. One 
general proposition is self-evident. The principles upon which 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century is based, are infallibly 
and evangelically true; or all Protestants have “ put away a good 
conscience, and concerning faith have made shipwreck!” In 
other words, the Romish hierarchy, with all its subordinate 
appendages and subjects, is “the mystery of iniquity, and Babylon 
the Great”—that grand antichristian apostasy which is accursed of 
God, and doomed to remediless destruction ; or all Protestants are 
voluntarily, resolutely, and wickedly, ‘“ strangers from the cove- 
nants of promise, having no hope, and without God in the world.” 

By no method can the decision upon this alternative be so accu- 
rately formed as through an exact and an impartial comparison of 
the state of the European nations during the unrestricted supremacy 
of the Papal despotism, with the condition of those who, subse- 
quent to their emancipation from the Roman yoke, have professed 
to submit to the gospel only—that survey being directed entirely 
by “the law, the statutes, and the testimony of the Lord.” 

From that comprehensive investigation it appears, that the 
modern efforts to revive Popery are the most terrifying proofs 
of human corruption that ever have been exhibited among man- 
kind ; and this inference will not be changed, whether the appli- 
cation of it be made to the open and immediate labors of the pro- 
fessed Jesuit priests, or to the covert and indirect schemes of the 
masked Romanists under the Protestant banner. The destructive 
projects of ‘‘the great dragon, and of the beast, to whom the 
dragon gave his power, and his seat, and great authority,” are 
never so effectually accomplished, as when they are undertaken 
by men who are known as ostensible Christians, and whose avowed 
object is to promote the glory of God. That fact is demonstrated 
by the uniform practice of the Roman court; for almost all the 
pontifical bulls commence with the words, “In nomine Domini ;” 
whence the shrewd and secret rebels to the pope’s usurpations in 
old times constantly declared, “In nomine Domini incipit omne 
malum—aAll evil begins in the name of God !” 

The Reformation which was achieved by the immortal cham- 
pions, who, three hundred years ago, earnestly contended “ for the 
faith which once was delivered to the saints,” may be contemplated 
under two general aspects: its ecclesiastical influence, and its 
secular advantages. It is lamentable that the propitious results 
of the noblest meliorating revolution among mankind since the 
pentecostal era are not so evident and general with reference to the 
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Christian churches, as the prodigious wide-spread renovation which 
has been effected in civil society. The solution of this perplexing 
enigma can be found only in the fact, that the intrenchments in 
which the European potentates were fortified, and their almost 
inseparable alliance with the Papacy, constituted a barrier which 
could be demolished by the same spiritual weapons alone, which 
formerly subverted the ancient pagan empire; the gospel of 
Christ disconnected from all human authoritative aid and in- 
terposition. 

The grand support of the popedom was the federal compact 
between the hierarchical usurpations and the civil despotism. 
Monarchs supported the priesthood, because those Papal agents 
assisted the temporal rulers to enslave and plunder their vassals 
with impunity. The monkish orders coalesced with the feudal 
despots, because they were allowed to “trample upon all laws, 
human and divine, without restraint.” In their hearts the ten 
kings agreed to “ give their kingdom to the beast,” to which the 
dragon had delegated ‘‘his power, and his seat, and great autho- 
rity.” Rev. xiii, 2; xvii, 17. 

Probably in neither of the nations of Europe was that mischievous 
coalition more clearly unfolded than during the convulsion by which 
the arrogant jurisdiction of the Roman court was banished from 
Britain. A survey of the prominent scenes with the actors in that 
complicated ecclesiastical drama will display the causes that 
obstructed the complete triumph of the English reformers over the 
Papal emissaries, and which have perpetuated the collision until 
the present day. According to “the signs of the times,” it is 
probable, that “the man of sin” will temporarily regain so much 
of his lost predominance, that he will be able to exhibit his ancient 
malignity in the southern part of that island, which doubtless con- 
stituted one of the original “‘ ten kingdoms of the beast.” 

The Reformation invariably has disclosed an extraordinary dif- 
ference in its effects, according to the character of the parties by 
whom it was directed. When accomplished, chiefly, as in England, 
by the caprice and will of the sovereign authority, it was imper- 
fect; and in its tendency vacillating, and often inoperative ; but: 
when conducted by the people, as in Saxony, Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, Scotland, and Holland, it was carried on with more 
resolution and success; while it was more amplified in extent, 
and its subsequent advantages were more auspicious and lasting. 

It has been reiterated incessantly by the modern Romanists that 
the Reformation in England originated in the sensuality of Henry 
VIII. That assertion is utterly fallacious. The doctrines of 
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Wicuir, and his translation of the New Testament, did not expire 
with him. Myriads of the Lollards by descent survived the lapse 
of the intermediate century—for as soon as the voice of the Son 
of God was heard, the “two witnessEs,” who had appeared to be 
extinct, ‘‘ stood upon their feet, an exceeding great army.” From 
the History by Burnet, it is evident, so far from the sacred cause 
of the Reformation being aided by the interposition of Henry VIII., 
that his connection with it was a millstone appended, which would 
have submerged it in the abyss of destruction, if the “‘Gospeilers,” 
as sincere and devout Christians then were termed, had not dis- 
played their invincible faith, and their indomitable fortitude and 
perseverance. The king’s personal quarrel with the pope indi- 
rectly sanctioned the religious opposition of the enemies to the 
Papacy; but the character and acts of Henry VIII. were so 
outrageously vile, that his approval of the Protestant cause would 
have ruined it, had not the resplendent brilliancy of evangelic 
truth, and the godliness of its prominent disciples, in a measure 
overshadowed the destitution of principle and the corruption of 
life, which ever were displayed by the king and his Popish coun- 
selors and subordinate officers. Henry VIII., from the first day 
of the collision to the hour of his decease, was a genuine Papist ; 
full of bigotry, haughtiness, exclusive claims, and a merciless 
spirit. The contest between him and the pope was the determi- 
nation of a simple inquiry, which of the two despots should be 
supreme arbiter and tyrant in England? As the pontiff of the 
Vatican would not acknowledge a rival, and Henry VIII. no 
longer would submit to a foreign master, there was but one alter- 
native ; and the monarch, in self-defense, and consistently with his 
own furious temper, resolved to assume the same prerogatives in 
another form and name, which the Roman court, during so many 
centuries, had exercised over his ignorant and degraded subjects. 
All the great mischiefs which flowed from that course of the 
English monarch are concentrated in the melancholy fact, that the 
Reformation of England, in its religious attributes and potency, 
was counteracted by the power of the civil government; and con- 
sequently, its progress was dilatory, its movements irresolute, its 
beneficial influence was repressed, and its magnificent objects 
were but partially attained. Moreover, the inefficiency of the 
change, and the inequitable distribution of its immediate acquisitions, 
engendered an inexhaustible source of discord, which ever has sub- 
sisted in that country and its dependencies, and which even now is 
equally rife as during the reigns of the Stuarts, and which exhibits its 
prime didactic “‘ heresies,” andits inherent injustice and proscription. 
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The narrative by Burnet in his “ History of the Reformation,” 
with his corroborative documents, unfolds clearly the partial change 
which at first was effected, and the unceasing cause of strife in 
England during the last three centuries which has flowed 
from it. 


Connection between the Church and the State. 


According to the visions cf the apostle John, that union is the 
essential principle of the popedom. Whether viewed as the 
combined ‘dragon and beast,” or as the ‘“‘scarlet-colored beast, 
full of names of blasphemy, having seven heads and ten horns,” 
with its ‘‘ QUEEN arrayed in purple and scarlet, and decked with 
gold, and precious stones, and pearls, having a golden cup in her 
hand, full of abominations and filthiness,” sitting upon the beast ; 
the imagery conveys the same instruction. It is the indissoluble 
combination of the ecclesiastical and civil powers, or rather, the 
servile allegiance of the nominal churches to the secular autho- 
rities, subservient to their supreme will, and thus allied against 
the true disciples of Christ, and making “ war with the Lamb.” 

At the period when Henry VIII. became king, England was 
known as a part of “‘ Peter’s patrimony,” as the Romanists blas- 
phemously denominated the temporal dominions of the Papacy ; 
and the Italian revenue from that island was greater in amount 
than the sum appropriated for the national expenditure. After 
Henry’s rupture with Rome, a large portion of the lands, castles, 
abbeys, monasteries, female convents, and other property belonging 
to the thousands of friars, monks, and nuns, was confiscated, and 
the king bestowed them upon his feudal courtiers, and military 
and naval barons. Except in curtailment of income, the immediate 
demesnes and parochial tithes appertaining to the cathedrals, 
chapters, colleges, deaneries, and the ‘ parsons” of the parishes, 
continued to be vested in “the Church established by law,” of 
which Henry VIII. was supreme head! Exclusive of the reign 
of the “ bloody Mary,” and the interregnum of the commonwealth, 
that ecclesiastical order has prevailed, for the church rates, Easter 
offerings, tithes, and reversionary interests, in all their complicated 
exactions, still remain as in “days of yore,” with only one differ- 
ence ; formerly they were filched by the minions of Rome, now 
they are grasped by the clerical officers of the monarch. 

The similitude between the ancient and modern condition of the 
state Church in Britain is obvious; for the foreign Papal juris- 
diction is only exchanged for the supremacy of the interior civil 
government, which is illustrated by one striking fact. Neither of 
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the metropolitans, prelates, deans, archdeacons, rectors, vicars, or 
curates, nor all of them in a body, even if they are unanimously 
convinced that it is their duty to God, can even offer a public 
prayer, consistently with their official oath,. unless it is found in 
the Liturgy, without the command of the head of the Church, the 
reigning monarch. George IV. prohibited the Episcopal clergy 
and laity to pray for his queen, Caroline, and some of the ministers 
who refused to comply with his ungodly mandate were punished 
for their disobedience. As the ‘‘ Established Church of England” 
primarily was organized by Henry VIII. and his servile par- 
liament, so Queen Victoria and her obsequious dignitaries, at any 
time, can disband the whole hierarchy. Then the prelatical system 
in Britain, with its ‘‘ cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces” 
would speedily disappear, and ‘‘ leave not a wreck behind.” 

Notwithstanding all the attempts to eradicate the ‘good seed” 
of the gospel which was sown by Wicuir and his disciples, the 
pure truth was retained by multitudes of the Lollards, all of whom 
avowed their attachment to Luther’s opinions, as soon as they 
were disseminated in England. The success with which the 
Saxon reformer combated the weak and silly arguments of Henry 
VIII. in his royal defense of the Papacy, inspired a profound 
veneration for the man, who with equal scorn burned the pope’s 
anathema, trampled upon a king’s volume, and ridiculed the con- 
demnatory decretal of the college of Sorbonne. 

Henry having become dissatisfied with. his queen, averred that 
his marriage with his brother’s widow was illegal, and that the 
dispensation of the Roman pontiff was void. Therefore, he 
solicited the pope to annul his matrimonial covenant with 
Catharine. The pope was afraid to accede to. Henry’s request, 
lest he should affront the emperor Charles V., who was the queen’s 
nephew ; and equally dreaded to deny Henry’s stern demand, on 
account of his menaced wrath. Delay, duplicity, and equivocation 
afforded the only mode by which the pontiff could hope to escape 
from that most vexatious dilemma. Henry long was tantalized 
with hope that the haughty hierarch would comply with his wishes. 
Having obtained an almost unanimous decision, from the principal 
universities and colleges, that his marriage with his brother’s 
widow was contrary to the law of God, and therefore “null and 
void” from the beginning, a sentence of divorce was formally 
pronounced. The pope enjoined upon the king not to marry Anne 
Boleyn. Henry VIII. haughtily defied the Papal “ bull of damna- 
tion and excommunication,” banished the Italian legate, rejected 
the Romish communion, renounced his allegiance to the pope, and 
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condemned the usurped authority of the triple-crowned despot as 
nominal head of the Church. To advance his design he appointed 
Cranmer, who denied the Papal supremacy, archbishop of Canter- 
bury and primate; and thus most unintentionally he encouraged 
the Reformation. 

The volumes of Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation” are full 
of remarkable narratives, illustrating the direct interposition of 
divine Providence in defending the cause of truth, in educing order 
out of confusion, and in making “all things work together for 
good” to the kingdom of his dear Son. One most important cir- 
cumstance is comparatively unknown, and has scarcely attracted 
the notice of any of our ordinary writers. Yet, to speak after the 
manner of men, the character of the world during the last three 
hundred years depended upon it. 

The Reformation in England was suspended upon the fact that 
the formal submission of Henry VIII. to the pope, concerning his 
divorce, should be presented at Rome, on the 20th of March, 
1533. As the weather was very inclement, every argument and 
plea were offered by Henry’s agents for a delay of six days; but 
the enemies of Luther and the other Protestants insisted on a 
peremptory decision, and sentence against the king of England was 
pronounced on March 23, by the pope. Two days after, the 
courier arrived at Rome; but the pretended “znfallible,” and his 
conclave of cardinals, would not retract. Thus the English king, 
against his own design, in self-defense, was obliged to eject the 
Papal authority from his dominions. Upon that event, Burnet thus 
annotates :—‘ This was an amazing transaction, and much to the 
glory of God’s providence, that made the persons most concerned 
to hinder the breach, to be the very actors who brought it on and 
forced it!” Thus the renovation of the world, as far as human ken 
could discern, depended upon a messenger’s detention on his journey 
from London to Rome, two days longer than had been anticipated. 

The exactions of the Roman priesthood having excited very loud 
and universal complaints, and their dissolute lives and insatiable 
avarice fully justifying the complaints against them, the parliament 
then attempted to restrain the impositions and the power of the 
ecclesiastical orders. Cardinal Wolsey, who had been the Papal 
deputy, first was attacked by a law which completely nullified his 
legantine authority; by which measure all his inferior prelates, 
abbots, and priests were involved in the guilt of treason; and they 
were obliged to purchase their exemption from punishment, with 
the royal clemency and pardon, at a vast sacrifice of the wealth of 
which they had despoiled the people. 
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Many of the licentious festivals were instantly abolished. Images 
and relics were destroyed, and the pilgrimages to them were for- 
bidden. Abbeys, monasteries, and convents were emptied. The 
ungodly orders of friars, monks, and nuns were suppressed. The 
translation of the Bible was encouraged, and the diffusion of it was 
sanctioned and promoted. 

Nevertheless, the real progress of the religious Reformation in 
England, during Henry’s reign, was comparatively slow and re- 
stricted. By law, he enacted the belief and profession of the 
most contradictory tenets; so that “‘ Gospellers” and Romanists 
were consumed in the same fire ; the Papist for denying the king’s 
supremacy as head of the Church, and the Protestant for rejecting 
transubstantiation. In truth, the grand object attained at that 
period was this: the exclusion of the pope’s authority, which over- 
turned the claim of jurisdiction by divine right, the infallibility of 
the Papal decisions and bulls, and the immutability of the popedom 
in doctrine and legislation. The measures of Henry VIII. with 
regard to the Church were designed and tended chiefly to extermi- 
nate the ecclesiastical authority of the beast. The Papal inter- 
ference was legally abolished; but the distinctive antichristian 
errors remained. Whence Luther sagaciously remarked: “‘ Henry 
killed the pope’s body, his supremacy ; but preserved his soul, the 
false doctrines.” It is therefore evident from the details that 
Burnet has given, and from the original documents which he has 
preserved, that in the generally received dogmas, little alteration 
was perceptible among the benighted multitudes. In the cere- 
monies of worship, a more obvious change was effected. Many 
of the exterior idolatrous symbols were removed ; and much of the 
offensive practical superstition was discarded. Those strenuous 
partizans of the antichristian hierarchy, the monks and nuns, 
having been divested of their habitations and revenues, conse- 
quently lost that overpowering influence among the ignorant 
people, by which the Romish apostasy and corruptions had been 
sustained ; so that the external rites were more easily reformed. 

By the death of Henry, his son Edward, then a child, was 
exalted to the English throne. Had his life been spared, he 
would doubtless have been the brightest ornament, and the most 
effectual support of Protestantism. During the short period of his 
nominal reign, a great advance was made in the extension of “ pure 
religion.” Edward encouraged literature. He aided Cranmer, 
Hooper, Latimer, Ridley, and their brethren, in their beneficent 
exertions. With all energy he opposed the antiquated idolatrous 
“abominations.” By the establishment of a regular missionary 
Vox. IIT.—12 
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system, he dispersed the Scriptures throughout the island. The 
prohibition against the marriage of priests was rescinded. Masses 
were condemned.. The communion was administered in both 
kinds. The Popish altars were removed. Images were expelled 
from the churches. The Old and New Testaments, and the 
liturgical service, divested of its most offensive superstitions, were 
publicly read in the English language. Amendments continually 
were introduced into the ecclesiastical polity; and the advance- 
ment of the reform, although tardy, was unceasing. After a short 
reign of six years, Edward was removed to paradise, as a punish- 
ment to the nation for their resistance to the gospel, their love of 
the ‘strong delusion and lying wonders” of Popery, and their 
unbelief of the truth, because “they had pleasure in unright- 
eousness.” 

‘“* One sinner destroyeth much good.” —Edward was succeeded 
by his sister, appropriately entitled, ‘‘ Bloody Mary.” She was a 
furiously bigoted and merciless Papist, who reversed all her bro- 
ther’s enactments, repealed every evangelical appointment, and, 
as far as practicable, restored the whole mass of Papal wickedness. 
During the five years of her reign, every outrageous attribute of 
Popery triumphed in one incessant exhibition; and her sanguinary 
persecutions ceased but with her miserable death. By her com- 
mand, all the married ministers of the gospel were displaced. The 
entire farrago of idolatrous superstitions was restored; and the 
pontifical sway, in all its terrific attributes, once more was esta- 
blished. Eventually she promulged the “ Great Excommunica- 
tion” against the secular occupants of the lands which had belonged 
to the friars, monks, and nuns, provided the baronial grandees and 
others to whom Henry, her father, had transferred them, did not 
voluntarily surrender those estates to their former proprietors. 
Thus most fearfully did Mary attempt to resuscitate the envenomed 
monastic iniquity which her brother had entombed. The relentless 
queen was called to her eternal residence while devising the means 
requisite to accomplish her project; the execution of which would 
have involved the kingdom, through all its borders, in one simulta- 
neous commotion. 

The remark which Burnet makes, at the end of his narrative, 
concerning the reign of the begrimed Mary, who, like her harlot 
mother, ‘‘ Queen Rome,” was a “woman drunken with the blood 
of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs of Jesus,” cannot 
be too often and too extensively reiterated. ‘The historian says, 
“God shortened the time of her reign, for the elect’s sake. He 
seemed to have suffered Popery to show itself in its true and 
12* 
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natural colors, all over, both false and bloody—éven in a female 
reign, when gentleness and mildness might have been expected— 
to give such an evident and demonstrative proof of the barbarous 
cruelty of that religion, as might raise a lasting abhorrence and 
detestation of it.” 

Elizabeth, who then became queen, speedily dissipated all the 
schemes of the court of Rome. The expectations of ‘the unclean 
spirits, who came out of the mouth of the dragon, and out of the 
mouth of the beast,” instantly were extinguished. Mary’s fabric 
of iniquity was overturned; for Elizabeth soon reinstated eccle- 
siastical affairs nearly as they existed when Edward “ went away 
to life eternal.” 

Although those alternations appear most unnatural and alarming, 
yet the then existing system admitted such stupendous “‘ turnings” 
with the utmost facility. The impassable gulf which now severs 
Protestantism from Popery, at that period was scarcely discernible; 
for neither the unenlightened priests nor the blinded people had 
ever seen the Bible. Little else could be perceived by the unre- 
flecting commonalty, than the identical edifices called churches, 
with the same men arrayed in their habitual gorgeous drapery, so 
slightly metamorphosed, that the difference was almost invisible. 
The prayers, with little alteration, were muttered forth in their 
usual order; so that obtuse capacities could not comprehend 
imaginary discrepancies with scarcely a real distinction. Except 
a few ecclesiastical dignitaries, the whole nation, “‘ lke people, like 
priests,” were impelled solely by the arbitrary mandate of a male 
or female tyrant, armed with the means of irresistible coercion. 
Many of the nobles and prelates commenced their course with 
Henry, infuriated Papists. Afterward, in accordance with his 
opposition to the pope, they professed to be converted to semi- 
Protestantism. Under Edward they avowed themselves to be 
almost reformed Puritans. While Mary swayed, they exhibited 
Dominican malignity. As soon as Elizabeth attained the sove- 
reignty and developed her predilections, they joined her standard, 
and lived and died stanch prelatists of ‘the Church of England, 
as by law established.” The far-famed zealous high-Churchman 
of Oxfordshire resided in the same parish during the whole con- 
vulsion. His entire creed was comprised in one unchangeable 
article: ‘‘ I believe whatever the king or queen shall enact ; for all 
my faith is to continue vicar of Bray!” He was the exemplar of 
that marvelous masquerading which the modern Oxford Tracta- 

rians display. They are of the same fraternity as their prototype ; 
for they subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, as they swear, “ex 
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animo, in their literal and grammatical sense,” for the sake of the 
collegiate dignities and emoluments; and yet they incessantly 
lecture, write, and publish against the Articles and the Homilies, 
with all Papistical virulence. 

Elizabeth directed that all ecclesiastical regulations should be 
reappointed nearly as in the reign of Edward; because she dis- 
covered that the predominance of the Reformation was indispen- 
sable to her personal safety, and to the security of her throne. 
She was a “half Papist” in her principles and practice. Long 
did she retain that most senseless appendage of the Romish 
idolatry, the crucifix, with the tapers perennially burning before it. 
She ever displayed a vehement dislike to Christian truth, and to all 
married preachers of the gospel; and never would hear any ser- 
mons but during the Popish ‘“‘ Lent.” As far as it was prudent for 
that queen to perpetuate the resemblance, she preserved all the 
exterior pomp and idolatrous apparatus of the Roman antichristian 
hierarchy. The same prelatical power which the pontiff of the 
Vatican had exercised, was scrupulously retained; and with in- 
vidious pertinacity it has been prolonged even until the present 
generation. 

Among the ungodly measures which Elizabeth enforced, the 
“‘ Act of Uniformity” is pre-eminent. Every person, both of the 
clergy and of the laity, was obliged to conform to the queen’s 
requisitions, both in doctrine and worship, or was exposed to the 
imputation of heresy, with the assurance of her displeasure, as the 
“supreme head of the Church of England, in all things spiritual 
and temporal.” By her especial injunction, the condemnation of 
the “mystery of iniquity,” and the prayer for its extinction, which 
had been imbodied in Edward’s Liturgy, wereerased. The “real 
presence” of Christ in the sacramental bread was virtually ad- 
mitted. The idolatrous vestments of the pagan sacrificers were 
declared essential to the performance of public worship. Festivals 
of the saints were retained. The sign of the cross in baptism, and 
the reading of the Apocrypha, were enjoined. Prelacy by divine 
right was maintained, with a long catalogue of other “‘ Romish 
mummery,” and “lies in hypocrisy,” adverse to the gospel. All 
that contradiction to revealed truth was incorporated in the national 
Church as essential to its very existence. ‘The noblest part of the 
Christians attached to the Reformation opposed that pernicious 
commixture, but without effect. 

Those confessors fled from England to Germany for refuge 
speedily after Edward’s death; and there they imbibed an ardent 
attachment to the pure doctrines and simple ritual of Switzerland. 
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After Elizabeth’s accession to the throne, those disciples returned 
to England, naturally anticipating that they should enjoy liberty 
of conscience and peace as a remuneration for their prior sacrifices 
and sufferings for the sake of the gospel. The queen’s haughty 
temper and tyrannic measures, with her antichristian propensities 
toward Popery, wofully disappointed their just and reasonable 
expectations. 

The Popish garments and Liturgy were the original topics of 
discord. The Puritans wisely judged that the heathenish vest- 
ments especially ought to be banished, because they always were 
associated with the control of Popery; thereby prolonging its 
accursed sway over the unthinking multitudes, who are more 
easily deluded by sensible magnificence than awed by spiritual 
truth. From that controversy arose another dispute; for the 
polemics became involved in a contention respecting church 
government. As that subject has ever constituted the barrier 
between the modern prelatists and all other professors of Chris- 
tianity, and as it is now the grand exciting theme of theological 
discussion, it is necessary to delineate precisely the themes on 
which the controvertists are divided. 

The primitive Anglican reformers contended, that only two 
offices now exist in the Christian church by the appointment of the 
Lord and his apostles—that of “bishop or presbyter,” for the 
words and duties included in those terms in the New Testament 
are synonymous, and that of “deacon.” Burnet gives us the 
decision of Cranmer and his “ work-fellows” upon this aud the 
other cognate positions. ‘They are now of great importance, and 
are oracular :— 


“Hoty Catrnotic Cuurcn.”—The Holy Catholic Church “ com- 
prehends all assemblies of men, over the whole world, that receive the 
faith of Christ; who ought to hold the unity of love and brotherly 
agreement together, by which they become members of the Catholic 
Church.” 

IDENTITY OF BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS.—“ Bishops and priests, 
both were one office, in the beginning of Christ’s religion. It is not 
of importance whether the priest made the bishop, or the bishop the 
priest; considering that in the beginning of the church there was 
none difference between a bishop and a priest. Bishops, as they be 
now, were after priests. In the New Testament, he who is appointed 
to be bishop or priest needeth no consecration, for election thereto is 
sufficient. ‘Temporal men may preach and teach, and, in cases of 
necessity, institute ministers—they may preach the word of God and 
minister sacraments, and also appoint men to those offices, with the 
consent of the congregation.” 
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To corroborate the testimony of the reformers of the sixteenth 
century concerning the identity of “bishops and elders” in the 
apostolic age, one fact, which is recorded in Buchanan’s “ Chris- 
tian Researches in Asia,” may be cited. It refers to the Hindoo 
Christians of Malabar. After the Portuguese Jesuits had esta- 
blished themselves in southern India, and with their Dominican 
confederates had established the inquisition at Goa, as an excuse 
for the persecutions which they had resolved to commence, 
according to their malignant custom, they began to calumniate and 
to revile their proscribed victims. Those accusers thus effused 
their vituperation concerning the Hindoo disciples of Jesus in 
Malabar, who doubtless were imbodied as a Christian community 
long anterior to the exaltation of ‘that wickED” in Rome. ‘ Such 
are the heresies of this church”—alledged their Portuguese Jesuit 
persecutors—“ that their clergy marry wives. 'They own but two 
sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s supper. They deny transub- 
stantiation. 'They neither znvoke saints nor believe in purgatory. 
They have no other orders or names of dignity in the church 
than BisHor and pEacon!” 'That was the state of those Christians 
in Malabar in 1599; and it is most probable that their ecclesias- 
tical condition had been the same from the early period when their 
ancestors were converted to Christianity, before either of the 
Romish fictions and legends was invented, through every suc- 
ceeding age, until divine Providence permitted the Papal monks 
from Portugal to obtrude among them, and worry and devour the 
defenseless sheep. 

They who accurately understand the dogmas and combinations 
of Popery know well that the denial of priestly celibacy, the five 
additional ‘‘ sacraments,” so called, of Rome, transubstantiation, 
image and saint worship, purgatory, and the Papal supremacy, is 
equivalent to a rejection of the entire ‘“‘cup” of Babylonian “ sor- 
ceries.” Nevertheless, it is truly marvelous that the Oxford 
Tractarians and their confederates maintain the evangelical cha- 
racter of all those heretical positions invented by the Roman 
apostates ; only for the present they announce them, according to 
their own avowed Jesuitical doctrine of ‘“‘equivocation and reserve,” 
a little modified, and partly divested of their inherent repulsive 
deformity. 

For the pontifical superiority and jurisdiction they plead, under 
the gilded title of ‘ Peter’s primacy.” They do not urge 
“priestly celibacy” as absolutely essential, but only as “ highly 
expedient,” on account of its superior sanctity to connubial life, 
which “ fable” is refuted by the express appointment and com- 
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mand. of God, and the consecutive history of all mankind. Con- 
firmation, matrimony, orders, auricular confession, and extreme 
unction they do not yet affirm to be enjoined distinctly by Christ, 
as baptism and the Lord’s supper ; although they affirm that those 
institutions are equally binding upon all “ fazthful Catholics !” 
because they are enacted by ‘‘the Church ;” and “the Church 
hath power to decree rites and ceremonies, and authority in 
matters of faith.” ‘'Transubstantiation” they conceal under that 
artful and deceptive phrase, “the real presence.” ‘Image and 
saint worship” they do not openly justify as necessary, but they 
affirm that the Popish superstitions are very commendable, when 
used as remembrancers, which principle truly contains the quin- 
tessence of all idolatry. ‘ Purgatory” they do not describe, after the 
Romish manner, as an invisible world to be partitioned and sold in 
lots at the discretion of priests on earth; yet ‘‘ prayers for the 
dead” and alms to the Church, that the priest may offer sacrifice 
on their behalf, they contend, are very proper—to which end, as 
they have not yet adopted the blasphemous “ mass,” that idolatrous 
ritual is metamorphosed, by the omission of its most grossly 
revolting attributes, into the attractive ‘‘ eucharistic oblation !” 
Now by virtue of the prelatical authority derived from Peter, the 
first pope, ‘‘as their lying legends tell,” but wHo NEVER saw 
Rome! through a dynasty of pontiffs, who were atheists, mur- 
derers, profligates, and tyrants, to whom the annals of the world 
afford no counterpart, and every one of whom claimed to be a 
“‘ successor of the apostles,” a!| the above catalogue of “‘ damnable 
heresies,” as Peter denominates them, is affirmed to be sound 
evangelical doctrine, infallibly descended by tradition from Peter, 
and James, and Paul, and John, and the other apostolic witnesses 
and evangelists of the Lord Jesus. To confute all which deadly 
impostures, it is only necessary to cite the Hindoo churches of the 
Malabar Christians, whose doctrines and ritual overthrow, with 
utter discomfiture, the modern apostolical company of Oxford. 
The direct evidence and judgment of Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley may be added, “ who being dead, yet speak” in the midst 
of the university there; and to use Latimer’s last triumphant 
words, “ They lighted such a candle by God’s grace in England,” 
that we trust all the Jesuits in Oxford “‘ NEVER SHALL PUT ouT!” 
Since the first propagation of that unscriptural fallacy, that pre- 
lates are a ministerial order by divine right and superior to pres- 
byters, the Anglican hierarchy have denied the validity of the 
ministerial character in all other Protestant churches. They 
acknowledge, however, the Popish ceremonial; and thus exhibit 
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one of the most profound and mischievous anomalies that can be 
conceived. A body condemned by the pope, from whom they 
professedly derive their authority, and for whose speedy dethrone- 
ment they are canonically bound ever to pray; at the same time 
declaring, that all who unite with them in rejecting the pontifical 
sway, and in opposing the antichristian corruptions of Rome, 
unless they are high-Church semi-Papists, have no part in the 
covenant of grace ! 

Burnet relates a circumstance upon this subject which is most 
apposite and edifying :—‘‘ I was pressing the matter of union be- 
tween the Lutherans and the Reformed in Germany, upon a very 
eminent minister among the Lutherans, as necessary in the state 
of their affairs. He said that he wondered much to see a divine 
of the Church of England so urgent, when, notwithstanding our 
own danger, in 1686, we could not agree. They differ upon topics 
of great moment; but, he said, ‘You in England have been 
quarreling about forms of government and worship only, and 
things indifferent, for above a hundred years; and are not grown 
wiser by all the mischief that it has done, and by the imminent 
danger in which you now are. Heal your own breach, and then 
all the other Reformed Churches will admit your mediation.’ ” 
Burnet adds, with great modesty, ‘‘I will not presume to tell how 
I answered this; but I pray God to enlighten and direct all men, 
that they may consider how it ought to be answered.” 

All the early Protestants of every name upon the “ mystery of 
godliness” were of “one mind.” Burnet, equally with Neal, 
attests that fact. His ‘‘ History of the Reformation” contains a 
lucid and comprehensive exposition of the controversial topics, 
which originated in the dissemination of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular tongues. Scarcely any one of the prominent doctrines 
which are now fervidly discussed among us can be mentioned, that 
did not then receive a most profound examination; and however 
divided on the minor points, the decision of the principal reformers 
upon the grand themes of Christian theology was unanimous. 
Their dissonance adverted chiefly to the ensuing propositions. 

The prelatists under Elizabeth asserted that the removal of 
impiety and the extermination of religious error were the duty and 
the prerogative of the monarch as the sole, supreme, and rightful 
head of the Church. That dogma was flatly denied by the 
Puritans ; who affirmed that it is the exclusive concern of the 
officers and members of the churches of Christ to effect the neces- 
sary reformation. ‘That gospel truth was distorted to imply a want 
of due allegiance to the queen’s supremacy. 
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Elizabeth’s commissioners affirmed that on all questions of theo- 
logy respecting doctrines and discipline, not only “ the Scripture of 
truth,” but also the writings of the primitive Christian authors, 
ought to be adduced as the conjunct “‘rule of faith and practice.” 
In reply, the Puritans declared that the sacred oracles are the only 
divinely appointed guide, and the sole directory of worship; and 
that neither ancient institutions nor human traditions are of any 
authority upon subjects which the “law and the testimony” alone 
can decide. That principle was stigmatized as rebellion against 
the prelates, who claimed to be “ apostolical rulers of the Church.” 

The high-Churchmen of Elizabeth’s court averred, that the 
Romish hierarchy was a true church; that the pontiff of the 
Vatican was a veritable Christian “‘ bishop ;” and that the persons 
commissioned by him were duly authorized “ priests in the church 
of God.” By that position they endeavored to justify their own 
semi-blasphemous titles and lordship ‘‘ over God’s heritage ;” 
thereby to secure their terrestrial dignity and power, and their 
princely emoluments. On the contrary, the Puritans denounced 
the whole apostate system as a mere artful contrivance of “ spirit- 
ual despotism,” totally alien from the gospel; the head of it as 
‘“‘the man of sin, and the son of perdition,” its doctrines and doings 
as incurably idolatrous, and diametrically opposed to “the kingdom 
of heaven ;” and therefore they discarded all connection with it, 
because they judged the most distant approximation to it in every 
form as dangerous, and a flagrant backsliding from the spirit and 
requirements of genuine Christianity. 

The prelatical controvertists alledged that the form of church 
government enacted by Constantine and his successors was that 
which had been designed and virtually instituted by our Lord and 
his apostles. That unholy insinuation the Puritans repelled. 
They contended that every requisite ecclesiastical rule was 
revealed in the New Testament, the only standard of order, 
discipline, and devotion. 

Elizabeth’s hierarchs proclaimed, that things in themselves 
indifferent, which are neither enjoined nor prohibited in the 
Bible, particularly external ceremonies of worship, forms of 
prayer, robes of preachers, and religious fasts and festivals, 
with other similar institutes, may authoritatively be imposed by 
the civil governor, and that disobedience to those regulations is 
rebellion against the state. ‘To that unhallowed assumption the 
Puritans demurred. ‘They retorted, that it is an indecent usurpa- 
tion to enforce as indispensable, obligations which the adorable 
Redeemer has not revealed, and which the prelates themselves 
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admit to be adiaphorous. Especially, that those rites and cere- 
monies which already have been incorporated with an idolatrous 
system, and the use of which perpetuates superstitious reminis- 
cences and attachments, instead of being estimated as indifferent, 
should be discarded as impious and anti-evangelical. ‘That in- 
fallible casuistry was pronounced to be contempt for the royal and 
prelatical jurisdiction. 

To insure uniformity and obedience to those ungodly claims, a 
court was established after the model of the Romish inquisition, 
and called the “‘ high commission.” 'The sentence of that nefarious 
tribunal was perfectly arbitrary; and the commissioners were 
armed with spite and myrmidons to subdue the conscientiously 
refractory Puritans. ‘Those ‘ examiners” were authorized to 
extort answers to every question which they chose to propound, 
either by imprisonment, or the rack, or any other torture. In the 
audacity of their proceedings, and in their ingeniously cruel 
machinations, they exhibited all the iniquitous barbarity and 
appalling excruciations of the Dominican monks. One circum- 
stance alone brands the ecclesiastical rulers of that period with 
indelible disgrace. The afflicted Christians whom they imprisoned, 
robbed, scourged, starved, exiled, or ‘killed all the day long,” 
most sincerely believed the theology which was enacted as the 
public creed of the English nation. Hence, at the period of 
Elizabeth’s decease, the great majority of the people were but 
little more emancipated from Popery than half a century previous, 
when Mary assumed the government. 

The progress of the gospel in Ireland was very similar to that 
of England, and was attended by the same revolutions. Arch- 
bishop Brown, after Henry’s rejection of the Papal jurisdiction, 
exerted himself vigorously to eradicate the existing superstitions. 
He demolished the images, burned the relics, abrogated the 
idolatrous ritual, effaced the absurd customs, and procured a 
general open denial of the pope’s sway in that island. By the 
confiscation of the monkish revenues, the overthrow of the con- 
ventual system, and the banishment of the friars and nuns, Pro- 
testantism flourished during Edward’s reign. Mary, however, 
resolved utterly to extirpate all the reformed people of Ireland ; 
but Jehovah released his servants from entire destruction by re- 
moving her from the world; although the large majority of the 
Irish people, from that period, have been the most besotted and 
sanguinary devotees of the court of Rome. 

In Scotland, the effects of the light diffused by the reformers 
long were almost imperceptible. ‘Twelve years elapsed after 
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Luther’s public opposition to the Papacy, before the number of 
the Protestants appeared formidable to the Popish prelates; but 
about 1530, persecution with inquisitorial power was commenced. 
Burnet depicts the heart-rending horrors of that ‘killing time” 
with great pathos and effect. Among the details of the butchered 
martyrs during that eventful period, we select one paragraph for 
its brevity and force :— 


Friar Forrest.— Forrest, a simple Benedictine monk, was 
accused for having said that Patrick Hamilton had died a martyr; 
yet since there was no proof to convict him, Friar Walter Laing was 
sent'to hear his confession. To him, Forrest acknowledged that he 
thought Hamilton was a good man, and that the articles for which he 
was condemned might be defended. ‘That was revealed by the friar 
Laing, and taken for good evidence ; so Forrest was condemned to be 
burned for a heretic! As he was led to execution, he said, ‘ Fie on 
falsehood ! fie on friars! Let never man trust them after me. They 
are despisers of God, and deceivers of men When they were consider- 
ing where to burn him, a man advised the archbishop to burn him in 
some cellar ; for, said he, ‘ the smoke of Patrick Hamilton has infected 
all those on whom it blew.” 


The national confusion and discord, however, were favorable to 
the progress of the gospel. ‘Through every obstruction the influ- 
ence of the Reformation increased, until the year 1557; when, by 
the labors of the immortal Knox, the first covenant was signed by 
multitudes of the people, with some of the most distinguished 
barons ; the unity and force of which were powerfully augmented 
by the feudal system. ‘That compact decried the entire Roman 
craft as antichristian; and the influence, wealth, and lives of the 
Covenanters, all were pledged in support of Protestantism. They 
were entitled the ‘“ Congregation of Christ,” in distinction from 
their Papist opponents, who were denominated the “ Congregation 
of Satan.” Both parties being opposed to a warlike struggle, the 
Covenanters from religious principle, and the Romanists from 
dread of the result; their collision remained in external peace 
until the martyrdom of Walter Mill. Indescribable horror seized 
all the reformers when they heard the story of his tortures, and 
the barbarity of the Papist archbishop to the last Christian mur- 
dered by the inquisitor of Scotland. From the morning of his 
martyrdom, the Reformation extended its flight with the utmost 
velocity to all parts of the kingdom, which was not less irresistible 
than universal, until, through the divine benediction, it was cele- 
brated with shouts of triumphant hallelujahs by Knox and his 
victor fellow-champions. In no other portion of Europe was the 
predominance of Popery so completely overthrown as in North 
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Britain. Every particle of the Babylonian “abominations and 
sorceries” which could be discovered—the desecrated cross, the 
dishonored Virgin, and the disgraced saint in the cathedral ; the 
forged canon and decretal; and the genuine bull and anathema 
concealed in a monk’s cloister; a cardinal’s pompous benediction 
at the altar and before the monarch’s court, and a friar’s base 
seduction and blasphemous pardon in the dark confessional—all 
with equal avidity were searched out, and with burning Christian 
indignation were obliterated. 

From this concise detail, we can easily perceive the prominent 
causes why the Reformation was so comparatively inefficient in 
promoting the social melioration which it might have produced. 
It is instructive, but painful, to investigate the numberless artifices 
by which “ the servants of sin” counteracted the energetic assaults 
of the Protestants upon the strongholds of the dragon and the 
beast. Wars, persecution, the Council of Trent, and the Jesuits, 
all combined their unholy and malign opposition ; and through the 
mysterious providence of God, “the healing of the nations” was 
obstructed, and the world, instead of being recovered “ out of the 
snare of the devil, are yet taken captive by him at his will.” The 
“two witnesses” still ‘‘ prophesy, clothed in sackcloth.” The 
beast now ‘‘deceiveth them who dwell on the earth,” and exer- 
ciseth his murderous power over ‘‘kindreds, and tongues, and 
nations.” 

Notwithstanding, all those combined foes could not have im- 
peded, much less have vanquished the reformers in the countries 
which were truly revolutionized, had not the political despots 
interposed their arbitrary authority in connection with ecclesiastical 
persecutors, who coalesced to obstruct the spread of the gospel, 
either by force, openly; or covertly, by secularizing its principles 
and influence ; thus rendering it subservient to their own ungodly 
purposes. The history of England, as well as that of other modern 
nations, is irrefragable testimony that in reference to mere world- 
liness of object and malignity to opponents, so far as the power 
extended, the Bonners and the Gardiners under Mary were not 
more ferocious, except as surrounding circumstances impressed a 
different character upon their proceedings, than many of the pre- 
lates who served Elizabeth, the two James’s, and the two Charles’s ; 
and when we contrast the ecclesiastical proceedings during their 
reigns with Oliver Cromwell’s protectorate, we distinctly perceive 
that the Romish prelatical system has a natural affinity with civil 
despotism. 

To every reader of Burnet’s “‘ History of the Reformation,” the 
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melancholy truth is evident, that the dependence of the hierarchy 
upon the state, by transferring the former pontifical prerogatives to 
the reigning monarch, was the curse of the churches, and the 
‘dead palsy” of the Reformation. In every subsequent age, the 
strife between truth and error, freedom and bondage, the unadul- 
terated gospel and the polluted traditional admixtures of men, has 
been incessant, and even now is displayed in all the certainty of 
transparent demonstration. 

From the accession of Queen Elizabeth, through the whole 
intervening period of two hundred and eighty years, the British 
prelacy have manifested an inflexible opposition to the welfare of 
mankind, except their ecclesiastical domination also was aggran- 
dized; while the dormant influence and operative tendency of 
their system encouraged both infidelity and Popery. That mis- 
chievous conclave, the English convocation, became so inimical to 
the public peace and safety, that the government were obliged to 
prohibit the assembling of that body. Many of the dignitaries who 
professedly belonged to the established Church of England became 
so skeptical, that Bishop Butler, in his preface to his ‘‘ Analogy 
of Religion,” affirms: ‘‘ Among them, Christianity is not so much 
as a subject of inquiry; but they live as if it is discovered to be 
fictitious.” Archbishop Secker confirms that statement. He 
says, “‘ The open disregard to religion has introduced a torrent of 
impiety, so that Christianity is ridiculed; and the emissaries of 
Rome have begun to reap a great harvest.” ‘That was the period 
when the Wesleys, George Whitefield, and their brethren began 
their apostolic career. A preacher of the gospel, according to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, combining the doctrines of regeneration, justi- 
fication by faith, sanctification in ‘the blood of Jesus Christ the 
Lamb,” and the experience of the work of grace upon the heart by 
the Holy Ghost, with a life of obedience after the example of “ the 
Son of God,” was scarcely to be found in the established Church 
throughout England. Almost the only symptom of vitality which 
they manifested, was their persecution of the Methodists by riotous 
mobs, until the “ungodly deeds and hard speeches” of those 
“ungodly sinners” were curbed by that Lutheran monarch, 
George IT. 

When, however, about the commencement of the late French 
revolution, the lethargy of the Lord’s disciples seemed partly to be 
discarded, and Christians began to shake off the slumber of ages, 
then also the Anglican hierarchy was startled from its death-like 
sleep. For what result? To unite in evangelizing the world? 
Notatall. In action they have reversed Isaiah’s glowing prophecy : 
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for instead of exalting and filling the valleys, they have toiled 
to deepen and empty them; instead of bringing the hills and 
mountains low, they have endeavored to pile the Alps of con- 
fusion upon the Andes of error and superstition; instead of 
making the crooked straight, all their ingenuity and energy 
have been perversely tried, to make the straight crooked; 
instead of making the rough ways smooth, they have wea- 
ried themselves for the vanity of making the plain places 
rough, expressly that all flesh shall nor “see the salvation 
of God.” 

There is another most important and pungent circumstance in 
this survey. From the first migration of the Puritans till the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, more than two hundred 
years, exclusive of the efforts of the Stuart pretenders to regain 
the throne of Britain, not one outbreak against the administration 
of public affairs has occurred in England, which has not proceeded, 
either directly or remotely, from the influence of the Church upon 
the state. Our revolutionary war originated in high-Church 
toryism ; and the true cause of the present collisions in Britain is 
the determined resistance of the hierarchy to the acquisition, by 
the people, of equal religious and civil immunities for all. 

The final concussion in Britain, which is rapidly hastening to 
its crisis, is now unfolding in two extraordinary and apparently 
contradictory aspects. The Scotch Presbyterians are returning to 
the gospel in its native freshness and with their primitive sim- 
plicity ; and the result, ere long, must be the end of the kirk’s 
subordination to the civil government. That measure will nullify 
the acts of union, or it will change the terms of the compact, and 
eventually leave the Scots and the Irish ecclesiastically severed 
from the political jurisdiction. To counteract that subversion of 
the prelatical edifice in England and Ireland, the clergy of the 
established Church are striving to consolidate their power, and to 
protract their hierarchical existence, by calling to their aid the 
superstitions and juggleries of those dark ages when monks 
deluded the ignorant people with their impious legerdemain, and 
chained them in slavery by their fearful oppressions. 

The pseudo-Catholicism which the Oxford Tractarians have 
introduced, is now debasing all classes of the Anglican state 
Church. That infidels, formalists, and priests who take the office 
solely for the secular emoluments, and that irreligious worldlings 
should coincide-with an antichristian system, by which they can 
mingle the claimed sanctity of the gospel ministry with that 
‘ carnal-mindedness which is death,” is not surprising; but that 
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men evangelically indoctrinated can thus ‘turn aside to vanity,” 
would be incredible, did we not know that the ‘evil heart of 
unbelief is deceitful above all things, and prone to depart from the 
living God.” 

By a recurrence to Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation,” in 
connection with the “ Book of Homilies,” which is one of the 
authorized standards of the established Church of England, we 
find, that the dogmas of the Oxford Tractarians are exactly the 
same heresies that the Anglican reformers incessantly and strenu- 
ously labored to exterminate, as ‘‘ strong delusion and all deceiva- 
bleness of unrighteousness,” that ‘working of Satan” which is 
accursed of God, and doomed to utter extermination. Who are 
extending and enforcing that corrupt and direful “‘ falling away” 
in England? The very men who claim exclusively to be Chris- 
tians ; and by whose instrumentality, at this day, Popery, with all 
its multiplied dread mischiefs, is resuscitating in Britain with a 
progressive rapidity and an accumulating vigor, more evident than 
were the means used during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Elizabeth, to eradicate its tares and curse. 

It is of the highest importance for the sincere members of Pro- 
testant churches, and especially to all ministers of the gospel, to 
be fully illuminated upon this momentous controversy. The pre- 
tended sanction to the heresies now emitting from Oxford, through 
the extant writings of the primitive Christians, must accurately be 
comprehended by the champion of the truth, who is anxious to 
preserve the sheep from “going astray” from the fold, to be de- 
voured by “‘ wolves in sheep’s clothing.” Burnet’s “ ‘History of 
the Reformation” will enable him to demonstrate that the present 
race of Oxonian errorists, although professing to belong to the 
reformed Church of England, are genuine disciples of the friars 
and monks who buried “the Scripture of truth,” that they might 
substitute for it their own “doctrines of devils’—and that in 
reality they have no more fellowship with the primitive preachers 
of the English Establishment, and the galaxy of their like-minded 
successors, than the Jews had dealings with the Samaritans. 
Moreover, the Oxford Tractarians now loudly boast, that they 
neither truly believe the Thirty-nine Articles, nor are content with 
the Liturgy, canons, and rubric. They condemn all those stand- 
ards as altogether imperfect, because they do not include the 
glaring superstitions of the Romish Missal. They fly away into 
the distant gloom of fourteen centuries, and shelter themselves in 
a Gothic dungeon of darkness and spectral superstitions. En- 
circled with battlements of positive assertions, garbled quotations, 
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deceptive omissions, and fallacious misconstructions, by which the 
ancients are perverted, they fancy that their spiritual Jericho is 
impregnable against the artillery of Christians. 

To counteract that dangerous imposture, Protestant theologians 
should unite with Burnet’s “‘ History” the work entitled, ‘‘‘The 
Divine Rule of Faith and Practice,” with the supplement, ‘The 
Case as it is,” by Goode—who irrefragably proves that the Oxford 
Tractarians are as widely separated from the Greek and Latin 
Patristic authors as they are opposed to the Anglican martyred 
servants of Jesus. The “ Tracts for the Times” demonstrate that 
the propagators of the modernized antichristian dogmas at Oxford 
are disguised adherents of the court of Rome; who, “by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive,” attempt to ensnare those on whom, in the real garb of an 
emissary of the Vatican, they could not produce the smallest effect, 
either by the thunder of Hildebrand, or the fraud of Loyola, or the 
fire of Dominic. 

The modern Oxford system has not yet fully developed its 
most appalling attributes. It essentially imbodies that distinctive, 
indelible, and deadly brand, ExcLUsIvENEss, which is its “ sine 
qua non,” and its “ atu In ALL!” for it conjoins the venom of the 
most selfish bigotry with the ferocity of the most unrelenting per- 
secution. ‘The fangs of the monster may be concealed, as long as 
his instinct tells him that, being chained, if he shows the leopard’s 
ravening, the bear’s feet, and the lion’s mouth, (Rev. xiii, 2,) his 
claws will be extracted, and a ‘deadly wound” will render him 
powerless; but let him grow, until by his strength he can break 
away from his “ hold-fast,” then they who enrage “the beast” will 
be sacrificed to his destroying rage, and will become his assured 
prey. ‘That is the exact portraiture of the Italian pontiff! As long 
as he who swayed the Reman empire curbed the “two-horned 
beast,” he bleated “like a lamb;” but as soon as he “ who let 
was taken away,” he roared “as a dragon.” Such, according to 
present indications, will be the course of the Oxford ecclesiastical 
offspring “‘ of the first beast,” (Rev. xiii, 11-13,) in Britain. The 
masked adversary of truth is now apparently very submissive in 
discontinuing the ungodly “Tracts for the Times;” but the 
“ British Critic” is ten-fold more Papistical. With all Jesuit- 
like ‘‘ reserve,” he turns into every forbidden path; and, after the 
exemplar of the fabled Proteus, he assumes every shape, while he 
shifts his vizor so adroitly and constantly, that scarcely for one 
moment can we be certain of his identity. At Oxford he speaks 
on every side of the subject; but in the Quarterly Book we ascer- 
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tain that he is a genuine Romanist; announcing his “ lie” with all 
boldness, and decorating the “mystery of iniquity” in the robes 
of the “ mystery of godliness,” whence the thoughtless and blinded 
multitudes may be completely bewildered, and irrecoverably se- 
duced, by his Babylonian “great wonders,” and Egyptian en- 
chantments. During all this profound deception, the awful 
antichristian design makes progress, until at length evangelical 
preachers are excluded from the ministry in the English Church 
establishment, because they proclaim the doctrines of their own 
solemnly attested “Articles of faith and Homilies.” The next 
procedure will be this, to punish the evangelical teachers for their 
refractory adherence to the gospel, to supply the vacated parishes 
with those descendants of “the vicar of Byay” who will maintain 
the heresies which the excommunicated confessors denounced, and 
then to coerce external conformity on the part of the people. Thus 
the hydra-headed monster of persecution, sprung from superstition 
and irreligion, will be let loose, like death, the rider on ‘‘ the pale 
horse,” to ‘‘ seek whom he may devour,” with hell following after 
him. That direful consequence cannot possibly be avoided; for 
the doctrine of exclusion from the church on earth, by ecclesiastical 
power, from want of the priestly absolution, encourages every 
unholy and malignant temper. 

About ninety years ago a letter was addressed to the prelates of 
England and Ireland by “‘ A Christian.” It was entitled, ‘ Serious 
Thoughts on the present State of the Church and of Religion.” 
One paragraph, unfolding the origin of that EXCLUSIVENESS, Is SO 
appropriate to the present era that it is quoted to corroborate the 
application of the general principles to the existing polemical hosts 
in England and the United States :— 

“Our public forms and the rituals of our Church ascribe to all our 
clergy such high and transcendent powers, that a God of infinite wis- 
dom can never have given; and which, were they actually possessed, 
would make it the duty and the interest of princes to bow down before 
them, and of the people to pay them the most unlimited submission. 
The power to ‘ forgive or to retain’ the sins of men is the very same as 
to have ‘ the keys of the kingdom of heaven, either to open or to shut its 
gates. ‘This doctrine, if believed by the laity, ought to bring them at 
the priests’ feet, as the ambassadors of Palermo prostrated themselves 
before Pope Martin V., thrice repeating these words, ‘O thou who 
takest away the sins of the world, have mercy upon us’ Upon this stu- 
pendous prerogative, as claimed and affirmed to be conveyed by pre- 
latical ordination, Samuel Clarke, vol. viii, sermon xvii, thus writes : 
‘ Profane beyond all profaneness is the doctrine of those who contend that 
the apostles themselves, much less any of their most fallible successors, 
had a discretionary power to forgive or retain whose sins they pleased.’ 


Vor. 1I.—13 
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What adds exceedingly to the absurdity of this claim is this, that the 
Papal form of ordaining priests was never used, and was not even 
known, until it was introduced about the twelfth century ; a period of 
the deepest ecclesiastical darkness, stupidity, and oppression.” 


An illustration of this topic has very recently occurred, which is 
a practical comment upon Clarke’s text, of a very extraordinary 
character. 

The Maryland prelate, on the occasion of “instituting a priest” 
at Baltimore, in his Discourse on the “ Priesthood in the Church,” 
announced that which is “profane beyond all profaneness,” and 
the ‘‘ chief distinctive principles of the Tracts for the Times,” with 
the most fearful Papal superstitions. Having described the 
ministry of the New Testament as a “ priesthood, the essence of 
which is ministerial intervention that sins may be pardoned,” he 
declared, that “‘the same power which the Lord Jesus had on 
earth to forgive sins, he conveyed in the most explicit manner to 
those whom he left on earth to represent him in his church, and 
to minister in his behalf to the end of time.” After which he 
says,— 


“ Sent, therefore, Curist’s ministers have been,—sent to preach that 
men may believe,—sent, when they do believe, to remit their sins in bap- 
tism, and in the communion of the flesh and blood, which he who eateth 
and drinketh, hath eternal life,—sent in the very essential fullness of 
the priestly character and functions, the subordinate, instrumental, 
ministerial intervention for the forgiveness of sins.” 

“If even to preach the gospel, as the Holy Ghost has taught us, it 
is necessary ‘they be sent,’ how much more to apply its seals to indi- 
vidual believers, and in baptism wash away the sins of those who come 
to Curist, and in the supper of the Lorp convey into the hand of 
faith, to use the language of the reformer Jewell, ‘the body and blood 
of our Lorp, the flesh of the Son of Gop, which quickeneth our souls, 
the meat that cometh from above, the food of immortality, of grace, and 
truth, and life; by the partaking whereof we be revived, strengthened, 
and fed unto immortality ; and whereby we are joined, united, and 
incorporated unto Curist, that we may abide in him, and he in us’— 
‘so that we err not,’ to sum up all in one strong expression of the 
Synod of Dort, ‘so that we err not when we say that that which is 
eaten and drank by us is the proper and natural body, and the proper 
blood of Curist.’” 


Exclusive of the antichristian dogmas which the preceding 
extracts contain, they furnish a lucid specimen of the utter 
duplicity which the Oxford Tractarians invaria»ly manifest in all 
their references to the authors whom they quote. The Maryland 
prelate not only affirms the priestly power to “forgive sin, and in 


baptism to wash away sins,” but he asserts the “real presence” of 
13* 
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the body and blood of the Lord in the “ sucHARISTIC SACRIFICE ;” 
in other words, the Popish transubstantiation modified, and under 
another phrase ; and to sustain his absurd superstition, he attaches 
the name of Jewell, who most powerfully confutes the Papistical 
delusion in the same disquisition whence his words are cited. 

The language of the Synod of Dort is garbled by the American 
prelate in such a shameless manner, that it inculcates, according 
to the preceding extract, just the contrary that the synod express. 
The author of the Discourse cannot offer the semblance of an 
apology for his ‘‘ cunning craftiness,” for in article xxxv, which he 
quotes, the very next words to those which he cites, demolish his 
entire Romish “ strong delusion.” The synod thus announce their 
faith respecting “the holy supper of our Lord Jesus Christ.” After 
a lengthened explication, they “‘ confess”— 


“‘ Jesus Christ hath not enjoined to us the use of his sacraments in 
vain. He works in us all what he represents to us by those holy 
signs, though the manner surpasses our understanding, as the opera- 
tions of the Holy Ghost are hidden and incomprehensible—so that we 
err not when we say, that that which is eaten and drank by us is the 
proper and natural body, and the proper blood of Christ. But the 
manner of our partaking the same ts not by the mouth, but by the Spirit 
through faith. This feast is a spiritual table. ‘Therefore we reject all 
mixtures and damnable inventions which men have added, and blended 
with the sacraments, as profanations of them.” 


In the eightieth answer of the synod’s Catechism, they say, that 
the doctrine of the Maryland prelate, as carried out to its legitimate 
extent by the Romanists, but as yet concealed by their masked 
adherents in their “‘ reserve,” is not only a ‘“‘ damnable invention,” 
but “accursed idolatry.” Nevertheless, they are cited as wit- 
nesses to prove the very identical heresy, which, at the same 
moment, they abhor and condemn. 

The boasted “unity of the Church” was exemplified on that 
occasion in Baltimore in a yery edifying manner. Having “ insti- 
tuted the priest,” to whom his diocesan had professed to commu- 
nicate Christ’s authority in the morning, Mr. Johns, in the same 
church in the afternoon, boldly impugned the “ all deceivableness” 
which the prelate had uttered respecting the Lord’s supper, and 
the Romish delineation which he had given of the commemorative 
institution appointed by the adorable Redeemer, to “show the 
Lord’s death till he come.” 

Having demonstrated the unscriptural error of calling ‘ Christ’s 
body,” as it now appears at God’s right hand, “‘a proper natural 
body,” Mr. Johns proceeded to confute both the Papist and the 
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Oxford Tractarian heresies respecting the divine ordinance ; thus 
exhibiting the rich contrast of a nominal Protestant prelate an- 
nouncing Papal superstitious absurdities in the morning at the 
“institution of a priest ;” and that identical priest in the afternoon, 
in the same pulpit, preaching evangelical truth, to counteract those 
‘profane and vain babblings,” which, as Paul affirms, “ will in- 
crease unto more ungodliness.” 

The Oxford Tractarians and their American disciples, equally 
with their elder brethren, the Roman friars, all peremptorily affirm, 
that high-Church prelatists alone have any portion in the covenanted 
mercies of God. Whence, as with the decisions of the gospel 
upon that subject, those parties have no concern; the Dominican 
inference is logical, that he who inevitably will be excluded from 
“‘the kingdom of God in heaven” is not good enough for earth ; 
and therefore, that it is both proper and necessary to burn him 
out of this world, that he may- pass into the future everlasting 
Tophet. That the old-fashioned Marian fires of the sixteenth 
century will be rekindled in England, “ ere this generation has 
passed away,” unless the God of mercy arrests the predominance 
of the Oxford Tractarian “‘ sorceries,” is just as certain as that a 
round ball started on the top of a mountainous descent, if not 
interrupted, will roll with increasing velocity into the valley. 
Their concealed creed is the combination of the prime errors of 
the ‘man of sin,” sustained by “lies in hypocrisy ;” and pro- 
ducing a fearful extinguishment of every kind and Christian sen- 
sibility. Like its progenitor, it will terminate in the repetition of 
the fearful vision which John saw in Patmos—high-Church 
drunkenness ‘with the blood of the saints and the martyrs of 
Jesus.” 

The Savilian professor of geometry in the university of Oxford, 
Mr. Powell, in his work entitled “ Tradition Unveiled,” depicts 
the practical consequences of the Oxford Tractarian system as it 
regards the principle of persecution in, this forcible language ; and 
it is of more weight because he resides among the controvertists, 
and has watched all their manceuvres :— 

“The upholders of authoritative tradition can claim nothing less 
than infallibility ; for without this, their pretensions and practice to- 
ward others would be monstrous, and their claims presumptuous and 
impious. This last consequence of authoritative tradition, the mainte- 
nance of the principle and spirit of PERSECUTION, inseparable from it, 
constitutes the most objectionable and repulsive characteristic of this 
school, the worst and most noxious element of their system. I find 


them putting forth an exclusive claim themselves to constitute ‘ THE 
CuurcH! assuming a lofty tone of superiority, and condemning as 
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heretics those who differ from them; affecting the character of infalli- 
bility, assuming the seat of judgment over their brethren, and, as far as 
they have the power, following out their sentence to actual persecution. 
Thus the system appears invested with a most reprehensible character, 
and stands most strongly condemned in its own awful consequences.” 


That this death-dealing result always will follow the predomi- 
nance of Roman ExcLUsIVENEss, the author of the ‘‘ History of 
the Reformation” in England was fully convinced, as is evident 
from a very affecting circumstance which occurred in the latter 
period of his life. It constitutes a powerful recommendation of 
his standard work on the Reformation, as developing his humble- 
ness of mind, his incorruptible integrity, his brotherly love, and 
his Christian fearlessness ! 

To understand the fact aright, it must be premised, that toward 
the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign the tory high-Church party 
in England, who held the ascendency in the parliament, enacted 
several persecuting laws against Protestantism, thereby to favor 
the restoration of the Stuart family to the British throne, and with 
them the re-establishment of Popery. Burnet was a decided 
reformed partisan, in favor of the Hanoverian succession, and 
therefore was hated by all the Sacheverell ‘‘ malignants ;” and as 
every nonconformist sustained the same cause, by the law which 
it was anticipated would go speedily into operation, they were 
doomed to be crushed. Among them, Dr. Evans, the author of 
that excellent work, ‘‘ Sermons on the Christian Temper,” was 
then a prominent preacher, with whom the compiler of the “‘ History 
of the Reformation” held friendly intercourse, in the endearing 


relation of Christian brotherhood. 


Bisnop Burnet anv Dr. Evans.—* A short time before the de- 
mise of Queen Anne, as Bishop Burnet was riding in his coach slowly 
round that part of Smithfield whence so many blessed martyrs ascended 
to ‘the rest that remaineth to the people of God,’ he observed a gen- 
tleman standing on that distinguished spot, in a musing, pensive attitude, 
and apparently quite absorbed in thought. The bishop ordered the 
carriage to be stopped, and sent his servant to the person with a request 
that he would come to him. It was Dr. Evans. ‘ Brother Evans,’ 
said Burnet, ‘ give me your hand, and come up hither—I want to ask 
you a question.’ After he was seated, the coachman continued to 
drive slowly round, and the bishop asked the nonconformist minister, 
‘What directed your steps to Smithfield, and what were you thinking 
of as you stood there ? 

**<] was thinking,’ answered Evans, ‘ of the many servants of Christ 
who sealed the truth by their death in this place. I came purposely 
to feast my eyes once more with a view of this precious spot of ground. 
As public matters at present have a very threatening aspect, I was 
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examining myself whether I had grace and strength enough to suffer 
for the gospel if I should be called to it; and was praying to God that 
he would make me faithful even unto death, if it should be his pleasure 


to let the old times come over again.’ 

“««T myself came hither,’ replied Burnet, ‘ on the same business. I 
am persuaded that if God’s providence do not interpose very speedily, 
and almost miraculously, those times must, and will soon return ; in 
which case, you and I shall probably be two of the first victims who will 
be called to suffer death at that place’-—and the bishop pointed to the 
PAVED CENTRE! that marked hallowed spot where the stakes for the 
martyrs were set up, and whence the Christian worthies were wafted 


in flames to heaven. 
‘“‘ But it pleased God to disappoint the fears of those two brethren 


by the almost sudden death of Queen Anne, and the accession of 
George I. to the sway of the British dominions.” 


One additional and decisive collateral recommendation of Bur- 
net’s History is found in the fact, that all the adherents of the 
Oxford “‘' Tracts for the Times” depreciate his renowned work. 
A solution of that contradiction to truth may be discovered in his 
preface to the second volume. It demonstrates the certainty of 
the Papal boast, that the Roman priestcraft is unchangeable! 
The monitory instruction which the historiographer imparts is as 
needful now as formerly, and equally adapted to both sides of 
the Atlantic. He referred to the divisions which were excited and 
prolonged among the British Protestants, by the ensnaring artifices 
of the Jesuit emissaries, at the latter end of the reign of Charles II. 
Burnet writes,— 


“Tt is plain that there have been labored designs to make tools of 
the several parties, and to make a great breach between them, which 
now lays us open to our common enemy. It looks like a sad fore- 
runner of ruin, when after so long experience of the mischievous 
effects of those contests, we cannot learn to be so wise as to avoid the 
running on those rocks on which our fathers did so unfortunately split; 
but, on the contrary, many steer so steadily toward them as if those 
rocks were the only safe harbors where they may securely weather 


every storm.” 


The prolific source of that discord among Christians, and of those 
backslidings from the gospel, is this—ignorance of the modern 
churches. It is an appalling feature of the present period—the 
unspeakable facility with which men are bewildered and misguided 
in reference to their spiritual welfare and their religious obligations. 
The Christian observer involuntarily pauses, almost with incre- 
dulity, when he attempts to combine the inflated statements of the 
rapidly augmenting dissemination of useful intelligence among us, 
with the gross impostures, and the most revolting antichristian 
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impieties which are so gladly received, by persons of all classes 
and every denomination among the professed followers of Jesus 
Christ, the Prophet and King in Zion. 

Without controversy, the grand cause of this wayward tendency 
to fall away from the testimony of the divine oracles may be dis- 
covered in the general and withering dearth of essential knowledge 
in relation to Christianity. As a natural consequence, the most 
absurd and long since exploded deadly errors are revived, by the 
crafty instruments of the great adversary, ‘that old serpent, the 
devil,” with all the freshness of racy novelties, by ‘‘ which they 
who are unlearned and unstable are led astray and fall from their 
steadfastness.” 

All ‘‘ the powers of darkness” seem to be on the alert to restore 
that ‘‘ strong delusion” among the nations, when “ all the world 
wondered after the beast!” In no portions of our habitable globe 
is the prediction, (Rev. xvi, 13, 14,) that “the spirits of devils go 
forth to gather the nations to battle against God Almighty,” more 
visibly now exemplified, than in this country and Britain. Their 
unholy machinations and their polluting sorceries are developed in 
a two-fold form; to entrap the infidel under the vizor of ‘‘ Jibe- 
rality,” and to cajole the unwary believer in divine revelation, by 
a hypocritical exterior reverence for antiquity, and the simulated 
appeal to traditional authority, as requisite to sustain ‘“‘the Scrip- 
ture of truth.” 

The manifest design of the “ Tracts for the Times,” Palmer’s 
“‘ Treatise on the Church of Christ,” the British Critic, and nume- 
rous discourses in this country on the “ Priesthood of the Church,” 
with its correlate heresies and superstitions; and especially of 
the introduction into church edifices of numberless Babylonian 
symbols, under the specious mask and name of “church furni- 
ture,” is this—that the unthinking multitudes may be seduced to 
abandon the gospel for human traditions, and to substitute for the 
unreserved surrender of the heart, the mind, the will, and the 
affections to our righteous “‘ Lawgiver and King,” their allegiance 
to an earthly usurper, who would dethrone “the Lord of glory,” 
and in his stead ‘“‘make an image to the beast,” like Nebuchad- 

nezzar, which they can set up and worship. 

That the professed disciples of Him, whose “‘name is called 
THE Worp oF Gop,” may not be “ made drunk with the wine of 
wrath” offered them by the “ mother of abominations,” (Rev. xvii, 
1-6; xviii, 2-10,) they should take copious temperance antidotes 
from the historical survey of the Anglican struggle to cast off the 
Papal yoke, as administered by the Protestant Doctor Burnet. 


— 
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His narrative develops the mainspring of all the original move- 
ments on behalf of the gospel; unfolds the then exact political 
and social condition of the people; describes the true character, 
motives, and acts of the ostensible chiefs in that stupendous change; 
and discovers the difficulties encountered by the reformers while 
attempting to achieve the emancipation of the peeple from the 
thraldom of the antichristian hierarchy, and the tyrannous court of 
Rome. He depicts their escape from the Babylonish captivity ; 
their gradually augmenting illumination; their humbleness in 
prosperity ; their immovable steadfastness ; their “ always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord ;” their patient fortitude in affliction ; 
and their triumphant martyrdom. 

Burnet’s “ History of the Reformation” in England should care- 
fully be studied by all persons who love evangelical truth as the 
“pearl of great price,” and who are anxious to comprehend accu- 
rately the genuine unchangeable attributes of Popery under all its 
disguises, and the beneficent designs, theological doctrines, noble 
acts, and dying attestations of the British reformers. That re- 
search also is enforced by its peculiar adaptation to the existing 
state of our own churches, and of the controversy elicited recently 
in England; for Burnet’s authentic History demonstrates, that every 
effort must be utterly futile to enlist those champions of the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth century as authors and advocates of the 
modern Oxford Romanism. Of those antichristian perversions of 
‘“‘the oracles of God,” it may emphatically be affirmed, that they 
are ‘‘ another gospel!” Between Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
who were burned in the midst of the university at Oxford, with 
their immortal brethren, Bradford, Ferrars, Hooper, Palmer, 
Philpot, Rogers, and Taylor, who were murdered. by “ H1GH- 
Cuurcu Cartuotics” in Smithfield, and other places which are 
hallowed by “ the blood of the saints and martyrs of Jesus,” and 
the Oxford Tractarians and their coadjutors in the United States 
and Britain—to adopt the inspired testimony of the apostle Paul— 
there is not more fellowship than righteousness hath with unright- 
eousness, no more communion than light hath with darkness, no 
more concord than Christ hath with Belial, and no more agree- 
ment than the temple of God hath with idols. “ WueERErore, 
COME OUT FROM AMONG THEM, AND BE YE SEPARATE, SAITH THE 
LorD; AND TOUCH NOT THE UNCLEAN THING,” invented by the 
Oxford allies of Basyton THE Great ! 
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Art. I].—Concio ad Clerum. A Sermon delivered in the Chapel 
of Yale College, September 10, 1828. By Natuaniet W. Tay- 


Lor. New-Haven: republished by A. H. Maltby & Homan | 


‘Hallock. 1842. 


Tue reappearance of this Sermon evinces the tenacity with 
which its author holds fast his peculiar sentiments on a very im- 
portant point of Christian doctrine. The conspicuous and highly 
responsible station he sustains, as theological professor in Yale 
College, enables him to exert a very extensive influence on com- 
munity, through the young gentlemen who receive his instructions. 
And perhaps not any clergyman of the Congregational order has 
exerted a more deep and extensive influence in molding the minds 
of both clergy and laity in the Congregational Church, and indeed 
also in some portions of the Presbyterian Church, in New-England, 
and other parts of the country, than Dr. Taylor has done ; and we 
know not that he is on the wane in this respect. Placed as he is 
at the head of a theological school in one of the oldest and largest 
of the colleges in the land, he has an opportunity of infusing his 
doctrine far and wide, through the medium of candidates for the 
ministry. We regard him indeed as a man of talents, of boldness 
of thought, of an independent spirit, of fearless intrepidity of cha- 
racter, being neither ashamed nor afraid to express his opinions 
freely and without disguise. His opinions, therefore, are entitled 
to respect, though they may not be received without a careful 
examination. And as he claims and exercises the liberty of think- 
ing and speaking for himself, he will not be offended, we are sure, 
if we take the liberty of a free and candid examination of his sen- 
timents, of declaring our dissent, where we do dissent, and of 
stating our reasons for it. 

This Concio ad Clerum, or Address to the Clergy, is founded 
on the following words of St. Paul to the Ephesians, chapter ii, 
verse 3, “‘ And were by nature children of wrath even as others.” 

From these words the author deduces the following proposition, 
namely, That the entire moral depravity of mankind is by nature. 
In illustrating this proposition, he attempts to show,— 

“*1. In what the moral depravity of man consists; 2. That this 
depravity is by nature.” And in showing what he understands by 
this depravity he is very explicit, meaning thereby 

“The entire sinfulness of their moral character,” “that state 
of the mind or heart to which guilt and the desert of wrath 
appertain.” 
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Who would, after this announcement of his belief, expect to 
find him, in subsequent parts of his discourse, endeavoring to show 
that we are not sinners by nature, or that we do not bring into the 
world with us a nature morally depraved? And yet, if we do not 
greatly misapprehend his meaning, and we have endeavored to 
ascertain it correctly, this is the fact. In asserting, in the first 
place, in what moral depravity does not consist, he says,— 

1. It does “not consist in any essential attribute or property of 
the soul—not in any thing created in man by his Maker.” ‘To this 
we agree. God did not make man originally sinful, nor does he 
now make him sinful by any operation upon his heart by motive or 
otherwise, nor has man lost any of his original faculties either of 
body or mind, though the latter is darkened, and the former has 
become subject to mortality, as a consequence of Adam’s sin. 

He says,— 

2. ‘Nor does the moral depravity of men consist in a sinful nature 
which they have corrupted by being one with Adam, and by acting in 
his act.” 


Here we suspect the author has a little misrepresentea those 
who believe in hereditary moral depravity, by taking advantage 
of an incautious use of words ; for in respect to this opinion, thus 
represented, he affirms,— 


“To believe that I am one and the same being with another who 
existed thousands of years before 1 was born, and that by virtue of 
this identity I truly acted in his act, and am therefore as truly guilty 
of his sin as himself—to believe this, I must renounce the reason which 
my Maker has given me; I must believe it also in the face of the oath 
of God to its falsehood, entered upon the record.” 


Now it appears most manifest that here is a play upon words 
not comporting exactly with the soberness and dignity of either 
theological or philosophical inquiry. No one, it is thought, who 
believes in the hereditary depravity of man, or that in consequence 
of Adam’s sin all men have inherited a morally corrupt nature, 
believes also that we were in such a sense one with him, as to 
be “one and the same being with him, and that, by virtue of this 
identity, they truly acted in his act, and are as truly guilty of his 
sin as himself.” This, therefore, is not a fair representation of 
their views. As far as we understand the subject, those who hold 
to this opinion mean to say that Adam stood as our representative, 
and that we all so far partook of the consequences of his sin as to 
bring into the world with us a nature morally impure, and that this 
nature is sinful. Yet there is unquestionably a ‘sense in which we 
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existed in Adam, and in that sense sinned, not actively, but pas- 
sively and seminally, in and with him, though not in such a sense 
as to be held personally responsible for his sinful act. 

That all men were, in some sense, created in Adam, is clearly 
evinced by the solemn declaration of the inspired historian, in 
which he says, that God finished his work of creation in six days, 
and pronounced it all very good. 

This idea receives support from what St. Paul says of Levi, who 
“payed tithes in Abraham. For he was yet in the loins of his 
father when Melchisedec met him.” Heb. vii, 9, 10. So we were 
in the loins of Adam when he partook of the forbidden fruit, and 
thereby brought upon himself, upon the material universe, and upon 


all his posterity, who seminally existed in him, the malediction of: 


God. All animals, plants, and vegetables, as well as man, were 
so formed as to be capable of propagating their own species, from 
generation to generation, so that they all re-prcduce their like; 
and as Adam had fallen from his God, by which his communion 
with him was broken off, his image effaced, before he had any 
children, he begat sons and daughters in his own moral as well as 
natural likeness. But Dr. Taylor adds,— 

“ Nor does the moral depravity consist in any constitutional prin- 
ciples of their nature.—Nor in any degree of excitement in these pro- 


pensities or desires, not resulting in choice. Nor yet in any disposition 
or tendency to sin, which is the cause of all sin.” 


In respect to the latter, a disposition to sin, he says,— 


“T am not now saying that there is not, what with entire propriety 
may be called a disposition or tendency to sin, which is the cause of 
all sin, nor that there is not, as a consequence of this disposition or ten- 
dency, what with equal propriety may be called a sinful disposition, 
which is the true cause of all other sins, itself excepted.” 


From this declaration it is certain that the Sermon does not 
allow of any sinful disposition, only as it is induced by a prior act 
of the mind, arising out of the disposition or tendency to sin from 
the actual circumstances in which we are placed; and hence it 
follows most conclusively, that we are born into the world free 
from original sin, or moral impurity. How the author could have 
persuaded himself that this is the doctrine of Calvin and other 
writers whom he quotes to sustain his views, it seems difficult. to 
conceive. Calvin’s words, it appears to us, prove directly the 
reverse. He says, referring to the text in Ephesians,— 

“Our nature is there characterized, not as it was created by God, 


but as it was vitiated by Adam; because it would be unreasonable to 
make God the author of death.” 
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Here Calvin most evidently contradistinguishes what our nature 
was, when created by God, and what it zs, as vitzated by Adam, 
in whigh he positively denies that this morally impure nature was 
so created, but was inherited from our great progenitor, having 
been transmitted from father to son, from one generation to 
another. Hence this quotation proves, that when the Sermon 
asserts that moral depravity does not consist in any thing created 
in man, it asserts a great Scriptural truth; but when it asserts that 
it does not consist in a sinful or vitzated nature which we bring 
into the world with us, it maintains a novel—if we except the 
exploded doctrine of Pelagius—and a most dangerous error. 

The quotation from the Westminster divines is equally unfortu- 
nate for the cause it is brought to sustain. They say, that “every 
sin, both original and actual, being a transgression of the righteous 
law of God,” &c. On this our author asks, “ Is not transgression 
action? Is it not something done, and done knowingly and 
voluntarily ?” 

Here it appears to us that the author begs the question, or, at 
least, does not meet it fairly. For most assuredly this quotation 
makes a clear distinction between original and actual sin, but 
calls them both a “transgression of the righteous law of God.” 
They held therefore that there could be sin without action—that a 
sinful nature could be transmitted from father to son, which is in 
opposition to that law of God which justly requires all men to love 
God with all the heart ; and they distinguish between this orzginal 
sin and that actual sin, which, from its name, they would not 
hesitate to acknowledge, consists in “action.” Let it be remem- 
bered here, that the question is not now whether these divines 
were right, but whether or not they support Dr. Taylor’s views, 
when he says that moral depravity consists in action altogether. 
And it seems self-evident that they do not support these views ; 
for they clearly and positively assert that there is a manifest dis- 
tinction between sin original and sin actual, the former lying back 
of all voluntary sinful action, and being the exciting cause of all 
actual transgression. 

The other quotations from Dr. Bellamy and President Edwards 
are also, in our humble opinion, far from sustaining Dr. Taylor’s 
position, although they all prove that the writers did not believe 
that God created man impure, for which we believe no man now 
pleads. They are both, however, equally clear and explicit in 
asserting their belief in the doctrine of original, inherent depravity, 
and in distinguishing between such depravity and actual trans- 
gression, showing that the latter alone subjects us to condemnation. 
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4 ‘i 

His quotations from the sacred Scriptures we will examine after i 
we have stated in what he believes positively moral depravity does i 
consist. ‘The following contains all that is necessary for a full | @ 
understanding of his views upon this point :— : 


“The decision claimed is, that all particular or specific sins, as ' 
fraud, falsehood, injustice, unbelief, envy, pride, revenge, result from \ 
a wicked heart—from a sinful disposition, as the cause or source of such | 
sinful acts. To this fact I yield unqualified assent.” 


From this “ unqualified assent” to the existence of a sinful dis- 
position, the reader might suppose that the controversy between 
Dr. Taylor and his brethren of the old school was a mere logomachy, 
a dispute about words. On a careful perusal of what follows, 
however, he will be convinced that this is not so, that there is a 
wide difference between them, and that the doctor denies, after 
all the force of this concession, any inherent, original, moral 
depravity, according to the common understanding of those terms. 
Listen to the following illustration of his meaning, while he ‘yields 
his unqualified assent” to this proposition :— 


‘“‘ Let us, then, look at the fact in its full force and just application. 
There is a man, then, whose course of life is wholly that of a world- 
ling, his heart and hand shut against human woes, living without 
prayer, without gratitude, unmindful of God, and rejecting the Saviour 
of men, devising all, purposing all, doing all, for the sake of this world. 
Why is it? You say, and all say, and say right, It is owing to his 
love of the world—to his worldly disposition—to a heart set on the 
world. Now while we all say this, and are right in saying it, we have 
one simple question to decide, viz., What do all mean by it?’ Every 4 
child can answer. Every child knows that the meaning is, that this | 
man does freely and voluntarily fix his affections on worldly good, in 
preference to God; that the man has chosen the world as his chief 
good, his portion, his God.—This forbidden choice of worldly good, 
this preference of the low and sordid pleasures of the earth to God and 
his glory—this love of the world which excludes the love of the 
Father—this—this is man’s depravity. This is that evil treasure of 
the heart, from which proceed evil things; this is the fountain, the 
source of all other abominations—man’s free, voluntary preference 
of the world as his chief good, amid the revealed glories of the 
perfect God.” 


From this extract, which we have given at length, to prevent 
misapprehension, it is manifest that the moral depravity which is | 
allowed to exist by nature, consists altogether in the volition of 
the mind, in the act of choosing, and not in any prior disposition 
of the heart. Moral depravity, then, according to this view of the 
subject, consists in acting wrong, instead of the wrong action being 
considered as a proof of the existence of a wrong or impure prin- 
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ciple of the heart. And yet Dr. Taylor, in showing what we are 
to understand by being depraved by nature, most unquestionably 
makes it appear that the very reason why all men will sin, “in all 
the appropriate circumstances of their being,” is because there 
must be some defect in their will or disposition; for he says, 
‘“‘ Change their circumstances as you may; place them where you 
will within the limits of their being ; do what you will to prevent 
the consequence, you have one uniform result, entire moral de- 
pravity ;” that is, they will choose to sin in every circumstance in 
which they may be placed, until prevented by Almighty power and 
goodness. 

We have now the theory of Dr. Taylor fairly and fully before 
us ; and it appears,— 

1. That he denies hereditary moral depravity. 

2. He holds that moral depravity consists altogether in the choice 
and action of the mind, otherwise pure and innocent; for surely 
that must be pure and innocent which possesses no moral taint, 
no sinful propensity. 

The object of the sermonizer in broaching this theory is cer- 
tainly a laudable one; it is to fix the responsibility of all moral 
actions on men, and thereby to clear the throne of God from all 
blame in the condemnation of incorrigible sinners—by proving that 
they sin freely and voluntarily, without any intervening cause, either 
in their own hearts, or by a direct operation upon their will, by 
motive or otherwise. 

Now let us see if this theory, viewed in connection with some 
other doctrines which the doctor holds as fundamental, will at all 
answer his purpose. If we mistake not, he still holds fast to the 
doctrine of universal decrees, as set forth in the Saybrook Plat- 
form, and as advocated by divines of the old Calvinistic school. 
This we judge from a clause in a note on page 36, in which he 
says, “‘ The writer hopes he will not be charged, without proof, 
with denying what he fully believes—that the providential pur- 
poses or decrees of God extend to all actual events, sin not ex- 
cepted.” Here, then, the secret is out, that “all actual events, 
sin not excepted,” are brought about by the “ providential purposes 
or decrees of God.” It matters not, therefore, whether sin be 
necessary to the greatest good of the universe, or whether it be 
merely incidental, arising out of the best possible system of beings 
and things which God could make, nor by what agencies, causes, 
instrumentalities, or means, sin is produced ; it is all, according to 
this notion, just as God would have it, tending, by a uniform opera- 
tion of causes and effects, to the same grand result. 
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What, then, it may be asked, has Dr. Taylor achieved by this 
labored essay to show that mankind are not depraved otherwise 
than as they choose evil instead of God? For this choice itself, 
with all its motives, attendant circumstances, effects, and ends, is 
as much under the direction and control of Almighty God as is the 
pen with which we write; and hence all just responsibility for the 
choice of the mind and the external action is entirely annihilated ; 
for man can no more choose or act in contravention of God’s 
eternal decree than he can create a new world. It appears to us, 
therefore, that the labor is labor lost. However true or false may 
be the speculation, it cannot alter the unalterable purposes of God, 
or render that null and void which God has determined shall be. 
The speculation, however, has this pernicious influence, it tends to 
unsettle the minds of men on a most important point of theology, 
and, were it true, would render useless the whole system of re- 
demption by Christ Jesus. 

Let not the reader be startled at this announcement. Let it be 
observed, that Dr. Taylor does not found his doctrine of the entire 
capability of man to choose freely and voluntarily, upon any grace 
offered or received by him. It is by nature. Every man is born 
into the world with this capability, and until it is exercised sinfully 
man is innocent. All therefore who die in infancy—and we are 
glad to find the author of the Sermon avowing his belief in the 
eternal salvation of such—go to heaven. But how are they fitted 
for that holy place? Not by the redemption of Christ; not by being 
washed in his blood—this they needed not; for they were not 
morally impure—they go by nature. Here then are an innumera- 
ble company who go to heaven entirely independent of the blood 
of Christ. 

But this is not all. If all are born with a capability of choosing 
freely and voluntarily, without any restraint upon their choice, then 
may they choose good as well as evil, and hence may choose to 
love and obey God, and thus go to heaven without any grace. Do 
you say no—they must choose evil only? Then you deny that 
they choose to sin voluntarily; for that cannot be a voluntary 
choice which is impelled, either by the circumstances of their 
being, by motive, by nature, or by temptation, to one line of con- 
duct only. A choice, under such circumstances, is as much fixed, 
in that particular way, as is the adamantine chain of immutable 
fate. Dr. Taylor, therefore, must either abandon his doctrine of 
voluntary choice, or allow that a sinner may choose the good 
and the right way, and thus escape moral depravity, and go to 
heaven without grace. 
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But as the sacred Scriptures declare, most expressly and em- 
phatically, that all who are saved, are saved by grace, through 
faith in the Lord Jesus, his theory falls to the ground. 

Let. us, however, examine those texts of Scripture with which 
he has attempted the support of his new theory. The very text 
itself which he has made the foundation of his discourse, it appears 
to us, teaches a contrary doctrine. And were by nature children 
of wrath, even as others. How strange would this sound with the 
comment which his theory obliges him to put upon it—and were 
made children of wrath by their voluntary choice and conduct ! 
What but an extreme tenacity to a favorite theory could induce a 
man to give this interpretation to the word nature! Equally forced 
and unnatural is his comment upon the context, Ye who were dead 
in trespasses and sins, wherein ye walked. ‘You see,” says the 
Sermon, “it was a walking—a living death.” Truly. But a 
walking in a death, that is, a separation from God, consequent 
upon being in trespasses and sins. Can a man walk, that is, live 
and have his being, in that which does not exist? As well might 
it be said of a man that he walks in the atmosphere, and creates 
the atmosphere in which he walks by his walking, as to affirm that 
a man walks in a death which is created by his walking in it. In 
consequence of original sin, a separation took place between God 
and the soul of man, according to the declaration of St. Paul: 
‘‘Wherefore, as by ONE MAN, sIN entered into the world, and 
DEATH by sin, and so DEATH passed upon ALL MEN, for that all 
have sinned ;” and in this spiritual death, or separation from com- 
munion with God, all are born into the world; and in this death 
they walk until quickened to spiritual life by the Spirit of God. 
And those ‘desires of the flesh and mind,” which they fulfilled 
by walking “according to the course of this world,” were they not 
thriving plants which grew in a prolific soil, naturally existing, in 
which they lived? Moreover, when they first fulfilled these evil 
destres, did they not act from those sudden impulses which arose 
from that impure state of the heart which is by nature, even that 
morally corrupt nature that they brought into the world with them, 
and that “strengthened with their strength” the longer they con- 
tinued to feed them by gratifying their cravings? This state of 
the heart, this separation from union and communion with God, 
which is the proper notion of a spiritual death, of which the apostle 
speaks, resulted from man’s original transgression, necessarily, 
as an effect results from the operation of an adequate cause, and 
not from an arbitrary appointment of God. Such is the poisonous 
nature of sin, so opposed to the holiness of God, that it corrupted 
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the whole mass of human existence, and inflicted such a wound 
upon the fair creation of God, that the earth itself felt its polluting 
effects, and was doomed to a curse as awful as it was destructive 
to its nutritious fruits ; for thus it is written, “‘ ‘Thorns and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee; and thou shalt eat the herb of the 
field; in the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread, till thou 
return unto the ground,” Gen. i, 18, 19. 

The text which the Sermon quotes from St. James, “ Let no 
man say when he ts tempted, I am tempted of God, for God is 
not tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any man,” proves indeed 
that God did not create, and that he does not now infuse in the 
heart of man, sin; but it no more proves that there is not a sinful 
disposition in the heart prior to an intelligent act of the mind in 
choosing evil, than it does that Calvinism was true when it 
affirmed that ‘“‘God putteth sin into the heart by a positive, 
creative influence.” What follows, however, proves to a demon- 
stration that lust, or an eval desire, must exist in the heart, in the very 
nature of man, before it develops itself in the life; for then when 
lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin—that is, a sinful act— 
some overt act of wickedness. ‘There is first a sinful desire, an 
innate propensity to transcend the lawful bounds of duty, and when 
this is so far concezved in the mind as to fix upon its object, the 
sinful act is done, which subjects the perpetrator of the deed to 
condemnation. ‘This_is the natural, the usual process the sinner 
takes in his downward road to destruction. 

Do not the sacred Scriptures uniformly thus describe man, as a 
fallen and degraded being? They speak of the heart as being 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. ‘They repre- 
sent that even every imagination of the thoughts of the heart is 
only evil continually—that out of the heart proceedeth evil thoughts. 
They compare man to an evil tree which bringeth forth bad fruit, 
intimating, that until his heart is changed he cannot bring forth 
good fruit. These, and a thousand others of a like import, repre- 
sent mankind in the mass as being morally corrupt within—as 
possessing, by nature, moral defilement—and as being in a state 
of enmity against God. And we confess that we cannot perceive 
how any just interpretation can be given to such like texts in 
conformity to the views which Dr. Taylor has given of moral 
depravity. 

How is it with experience ? With the exception of those infidels 
who laugh at sin as a very trifling thing, does not the experience 
of every man perfectly accord with this melancholy view of human 
nature? Does not every man find in himself strong, and almost 
Vou. II.—14 
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uncontrollable passions, with which he has to contend? If he 
allow his thoughts to wander back upon the first hours of con- 
sciousness, may he not call to his recollection the ranklings of 
anger, the desire for revenge, the existence of pride, an aversion 
to duty, and a love of sensual pleasure in preference to a love of 
God and of goodness? These passions and appetites, often over- 
powering in their domineering influence, are among his earliest 
recollections, and he found himself, by their sudden impulses, 
drawn, though not compelled, into the commission of some overt 
act of wickedness. We cannot but think that this accords, more 
or less, with the experience of every individual, which, were not 
his mind warped by an idle theory, he would honestly confess. 

But how is it more especially with the penitent sinner, who, 
under the illuminations of the Spirit of truth, sees and deplores 
his sinfulness, and inwardly groans for redemption in the blood of 
Christ? Does he not find, in spite of himself, the workings of 
irregular desires, unholy passions and appetites, “the flesh warring 
against the spirit,” and so strongly, that he is “ brought into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin and death?” Whence arises this warfare ? 
this struggling for the mastery? Is it not hence—the strong 
power of “sin in his members, warring against the law of his 
mind,” so that ‘ when he would do good, evil is present with him?” 
And what is this but the moral impurity of his nature? Now is 
there no sinfulness in this native, this inherent opposition to God’s 
holy law? A law just, holy, and good, as is the law of God, 
demands the warmest affections of the heart, and the most obe- 
dient acts of the life. Even the feeling, therefore, of opposition 
to this law, (and of this feeling all are conscious who have arrived 
to an age to be conscious of any thing,) is an evidence of im- 
purity. 

There is, moreover, a manifest contrariety between this feeling 
of the heart and the dictates of the judgment or understanding. 
While the judgment “ consents unto the law that it is good,” the 
“Jaw of sin which is in the members” wars against its requirements, 
so that when the man would do good, he does it not, but does that 
which his judgment teaches him to hate. Now whence this con- 
trariety! Is it not hence—from the existence of that unholy nature 
which we bring into the world with us, and which acquires 
strength from the repetition of every act of disobedience to God’s 
most holy law? So far, therefore, as experience can decide a 
point, we think it decides in favor of the doctrine for which 
we plead. 

To this view of the fallen, unrenewed heart, agrees the doctrine 
14* 
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of President Edwards, notwithstanding Dr. Taylor has quoted him 
to sustain his theory of moral depravity. He says, ‘ Immediately,” 
after man’s apostasy, “the superior divine principle wholly ceased ; 
and thus man was left ina state of darkness, woful corruption, and 
ruin; nothing but flesh without spirit. The inferior principles of 
self-love and natural appetite, which were given only to serve, 
being alone, and left to themselves, of course became reigning 
principles; having no superior principles to regulate or control 
them, they became absolute masters of the heart. The immediate 
consequence of which was a fatal catastrophe, a turning of all 
things upside down, and the succession of a state of the most 
odious and dreadful confusion.” The author then proceeds to 
show that God did not put sin into the nature of Adam by a posi- 
tive influence, but by withdrawing from him, he was left under the 
domineering influence of those inferior passions, particularly of 
self-love, and that all his posterity are thus rendered morally 
impure. 

We have before remarked that the object of Dr. Taylor, in the 
adoption of this theory, was to clear the throne of God of all 
responsibility in the production of moral evil, and to fix it ex- 
clusively on man. And had he gone a little further, and brought 
in the ample provisions of the gospel of Jesus Christ, which are 
made for, and freely and sincerely offered to all men, by which 
they are fully able to resist sin, and lay hold on eternal life, with- 
out the intervention of an efficient decree to prevent any of them 
from so doing, his praiseworthy object would have been accom- 
plished. This, however, he has not done. He has left all man- 
kind under the fatal effect of an inability to choose otherwise than 
to sin; for he says, ‘“ Place a human being anywhere within the 
appropriate limits and scenes of his immortal existence, and such 
is his nature, that he will be a depraved sinner.” According to 
this there is most evidently either a natural or moral necessity 
that man, that every child of Adam, should sin, until the “ inter- 
position,” as he says in the same connection, “of something 
which is not included in those circumstances,” in which the pro- 
vidence of God has placed him, “ until something be done above 
nature,” that is, until he be regenerated by Almighty power and 
grace. Hence it is important to inquire, whether the theory, 
after all, does exempt God from being the author of sin? We 
know indeed that it is intended, and sincerely, too, to do this. 
Dr. Taylor very justly shrinks with horror from the thought of 
charging God with being the author of sin and misery. He 
has resorted to this philosophical view of the subject for the 
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express purpose of fixing upon man alone the guilt of his iniqui- 
ties; and in the conclusion of his Sermon he most pathetically 
and cloquently depicts the horrors of the opposite view, more 
especially of that doctrine which makes God “ create men sinners, 
and then damns them for being so.” He remarks,— 


“But such is not the message of wrath and mercy, by which a 
revolted world is to be awed and allured back to its Maker. The 
message we are to deliver to men is a message of wrath, because they 
are the perpetrators of the deed which deserves wrath. It is a mes- 
sage of mercy to men who, by acting, are to comply with the terms of 
it, and who can never hope to comply, even through God’s agency, 
without putting themselves to the doing the very thing commanded of 
God. And it is only by delivering such a message, that we, brethren, 
can be workers together with God. Let us, then, go forth with it, and 
clearing God, throw all the guilt of sin, with its desert of wrath, upon 
the sinner’s single self. Let us make him see and feel that he can go 
to hell only as a self-destroyer—that it is this fact. that will give those 
chains all their strength, and those fires the anguish of their 
burning.” 


We give him, therefore, entire credit for the honesty of his 
views, and the sincerity of his purpose, as well as for the ability 
with which he has handled his subject. Still, however, we cannot 
believe that he has at all accomplished his object. Holding fast 
the doctrine of Calvinistic decrees, which, according to his own 
declaration, ‘‘ extend to all actual”—including, of course, all the 
actions of every individual—‘‘ events, sin not excepted,” what 
becomes of the freedom of man? And as responsibility is based 
upon free agency, this is also annihilated. To be a free responsible 
agent, a man must not only feel himself free to choose as he does, 
but he must be as free to choose otherwise, and to follow his choice 
without compulsion or insuperable restraint. Now does the doc- 
trine of the Sermon allow this freedom to man? We think not. 
The doctrine of decrees fixes him to one line of conduct only, 
unless you allow that he possesses the omnipotence of resisting 
the irresistible decrees, and thereby of defeating the eternal pur- 
pose of God. Besides, if God fixed a plan in eternity by which 
all events in the natural and moral world were determined, in- 
cluding all the actions of every individual, and set all the causes in 
motion which were necessary for the production of every effect, 
then is God the author, the originator, and the accomplisher of 
all things in heaven, earth, and hell—all subordinate agencies are 
but passive instruments in his hands, used precisely according to 
his good pleasure, for the accomplishment of his eternal purpose. 
Just so much, and no more, sin, as well as holiness, is brought 
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about, as should accomplish the greatest amount of good to the 
universe ; and man is no otherwise responsible for either sin or 
holiness, than the water is for turning the mill, or for carrying it 
away by a resistless torrent; for the water flows as freely in its 
channel, while propelled forward by the law of gravitation, as man 
acts freely under those resistless impulses which his Creator either 
gave him at first, or so fixed in the system that he would and must 
inevitably acquire them. 

This “philosophy of the gospel,” therefore, introduced for the pur- 
pose of clearing God from the odious imputation which old school 
Calvinism fixed, by inevitable consequence, upon his adorable 
character, is but a useless speculation, not answering its design. 
Nor can Dr. Taylor, we presume to think, ever rid the system of 
this opprobrium, until he, once for all, and for ever, renounce the 
dogma of universal decrees, and place man upon the broad founda- 
tion of God’s universal good will, and by placing before him fully 
and fairly life and death, showing him that he has power, by the 
grace of God in Christ Jesus, to choose life and live, or by obsti- 
nately refusing this, to take death as the unavoidable consequence 
of such refusal. This delightful, and, as we believe, Scriptural 
view of the subject, fully exonerates God from all authorship in 
man’s sin and its consequent miseries, presents him as a free, 
responsible agent, secures to the grace of God the honor of his 
salvation, and fixes the shame and guilt of sin upon the willful 
sinner himself alone. For whatever inability, either natural or 
moral, has been brought upon mankind as the inevitable result of 
the original apostasy, it has been made up, and more than made up 
to them by the coming of the “‘second Adam,” “the Lord from 
heaven,” ‘who bore our sins in his own body upon the tree,” so 
that no one is condemned merely because Adam sinned, however 
oppressively he may feel its consequences; but all are brought into 
the world justified by virtue of the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

St. Paul, in the fifth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, most 
evidently shows that just so far as Adam’s sin affected the human 
_ family, so far the redemption by Jesus Christ affected them. He 
there draws a most striking analogy between those two illustrious 
personages, the first and second Adam, showing most conclusively 
that as the one brought death and all our wo into the world, so the 
other brought life and all our bliss. ‘But not as the offense, so 
also is the free gift. For if through the offense of one many be 
dead, much more the grace of God, and the gift by grace, which 
is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many. And not 
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as it was by one that sinned, so is the gift; for the judgment was 
by one to condemnation, but the free gift is of many offenses unto 
justification.” Rom. v, 15, 16. These words plainly show that 
the superabundant grace of God in Christ Jesus hath been bestowed 
upon all that sinned, which most assuredly includes the entire 
race of man, while they declare, in equally strong and positive lan- 
guage, that through the offense of one, that is, of Adam, all were 
considered as dead, or separated from communion with God. 

These, with other collateral texts of a similar import, present an 
open door to all mankind, into which they may, if they will, enter, 
and entering, obtain everlasting life, by faith in Jesus Christ. 
Whereas Dr. Taylor’s system leaves them in a totally graceless 
state, under a fatal necessity, arising from their nature, of choosing 
sin; for he says, “‘ ‘That to be born once involves the certainty of 
sin; to become a human being is to become a sinner.” Why this 
certainty? We know that Dr. Taylor tells us it is because they 
will choose to sin. But why will they choose to sin? Is it be- 
cause they. bring a sinful disposition into the world? No. This 
is peremptorily denied by the Sermon. Is it because of the cir- 
cumstances of their being? No. This is also denied. It is be- 
cause they are sinners by nature, that is, they will choose to sin 
because they will. But who influences their will? So far as the 
Sermon is concerned, this question receives no direct answer. Yet 
the plain inference is, taken from what Dr. Taylor declares his 
full belief in, that ‘‘ God’s decrees extend to all actual events, sin 
not excepted,” their will is influenced either immediately, by some 
secret operation, or mediately, through the medium of some object 
placed before them, from which they may promise themselves 
pleasure, or some motive operating either directly upon their hearts, 
or by means of their bodily senses. It matters but little, however, 
by what means or agencies the mind is induced to act in choosing 
to sin, so long as these means are under the direction and control 
of Almighty God, operating according to his design. He alone is 
the responsible author of the choice and action; and moreover, 
it is as certain and inevitable as that God cannot change his 
purpose. 

This theory also involves the doctrine of unconditional election 
and reprobation. For if all will inevitably sin until regenerated by 
omnipotent power and grace, then all those who are not thus 
regenerated must sin on and go to destruction. He must there- 
fore either allow that all will be regenerated in this manner, or 
allow that a part of the human family, notwithstanding Christ died 
for them, and the offers of salvation are freely made to them, must 
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eventually be lost, merely because God, in his sovereign pleasure, 
refused: to renew their hearts. 

What then, we ask again, has Dr. Taylor accomplished by all 
this labored effort? Has he removed one of the stumbling blocks 
which old-fashioned Calvinism had thrown in the way of the sinner’s 
return to God? We believe not one. Has he rendered the doc- 
trine of the gospel any more clear or perspicuous? We think not. 
It has indeed seemed to us, that he has rather mystified the doc? 
trine of human depravity, and as to the peculiar truths of redemption, 
he has hardly brought them before his readers. There is, however, 
an apology for this. He was professedly treating on one point 
only of Christian theology, and therefore did not feel himself under 
obligation to bring others prominently into view. But we think a 
minister of Christ has done but little toward the salvation of his 
hearers, when he has succeeded in convincing them of their disease, 
especially when it is so evident that it needs but little argument to 
prove it home upon them. The remedy—the remedy—this is the 
grand desideratum in all discussions of this sort. 

And this remedy is to be found in that great truth, that Jesus 
Christ tasted death for every man, and that whosoever will may 
come unto him and live. 

Whosoever will! But how can morally depraved sinners come 
to Jesus Christ? Of themselves, or in their own strength, they 
cannot. ‘No man,” says the great Teacher, ‘‘can come to me 
except the Father draw him.” But does not the Father draw all 
men? Unquestionably the “true light lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.” ‘The grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion to all men hath appeared.” ‘The Holy Spirit is sent “to con- 
vince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of a judgment to 
come.” The conviction of man’s sinfulness is made upon the under- 
standings and consciences of all men first by the Holy Spirit, by 
which they become conscious of their state of condemnation, and, 
of course, of their need of salvation. Under this conviction they may 
cry to God for help ; they may so seek as to find, so knock that it 
may be opened unto them ; and then they may go in and out, and 
Jind pasture to their souls. All therefore are without excuse if 
they are not saved. Jesus Christ died forthem. Salvation is freely, 
and sincerely offered unto them, upon such terms as they may, and 
can, through the preventing grace of God in Christ Jesus, accept. 
Every thing, indeed, in heaven, earth, and hell, urges them to fly 
to Christ for life and salvation. And to remove every barrier out 
of their way, God has come down to their condition, provided a 
sovereign remedy for their disease, brought it to them, and so far 
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applied it, as to restore them to so much strength that they may, 
if they will, repent, believe in Jesus Christ, receive pardon through 
his blood, then walk in the light as he ts in the light, until the 
blood of Christ shall cleanse them from all sin. 


New-York, November, 1842. 





Art. II] —Life and Times of John Huss. 
(Abridged from the French of “ L’Europe Protestante.”) 


Few eras in the history of Christianity are more worthy of 
attention than the close of the fourteenth and the commencement 
of the fifteenth centuries. ‘The monarchical constitution of the 
Roman Church, in which Papacy had so long usurped all dominion, 
then exposed its inevitable vices. It no longer presented the ad- 
vantages which it may have possessed in previous ages, when the 
task was imposed upon it of achieving the conquest of heathen 
Europe, and of stemming the tide of Islamism in the East. The 
long residence of the popes at Avignon had placed them in as 
shameful dependence on the crown of France, as that which had 
formerly debased the tiara beneath the imperial sceptre. Of all 
the results of the great revolution, attempted with more boldness 
than success by Gregory VII., there remained to the popes but a 
vast increase of pride, and pretensions without limit, which were 
the more dangerous, as they were less justified by the facts and 
circumstances of the times. ‘The popes had lost sight of the great 
aim of Hildebrand; but they remembered that that pontiff had 
proclaimed the Papacy the paramount of empires, and all thrones 
the tributaries of the holy see. The contrast between their 
weakness, and the idea they had conceived of their sovereign 
rights as masters of the world, was to them a perpetual source of 
humiliation and anger; but so far from leaning, as did Gregory 
VII., on their temporal power to maintain and make respected 
their spiritual authority, they relied exclusively upon the latter, 
and shamefully abused it to promote their terrestrial grandeur. 
Hence so many atrocious wars, which it was needful to sustain by 
an audacious simony ; hence also the alarming amount of scandal 
and corruption. All charity, all true piety perished in the souls 
of men in proportion to the increase of vain formalities, the lavish- 
ing of excommunications and indulgences, of feigned anathemas 
and celestial pardons. Nevertheless, such is the blindness of the 
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human heart, that the Papacy, as a spiritual power, had yet re- 
ceived scarcely a check in the minds of the people. Bowed and 
passive they remained under this monstrous assumption; and it 
was difficult to imagine what could dissipate their deplorable 
illusion, since they continued unenlightened by such numberless 
excesses, such frightful scandals, and such rivers of blood. Forty 
years it pleased God that the greatest strength of this power should 
be employed by itself to its own destruction ; it was his will that 
the people, eager to prostrate themselves to this new divinity, 
should seek in vain for the place of their idol. This was caused 
by THE GREAT ScHISM OF THE West, which commenced in 1378, 
when Gregory XI. returned to die at Rome, where he had re-esta- 
blished the holy see. ‘The election of Clement VII. by the car- 
dinals, six months after that of Urban VI., against which they 
protested as obtained from them by violence, divided Europe 
between the two pontiffs,—between Avignon and Rome,—and 
occasioned a fearful struggle, which no sovereign in Europe was 
in a condition to terminate. The reins of empire floated loosely 
in the base hands of the indolent and cruel Wenceslaus, king of 
Bohemia; Richard II. in England, and Charles VI. in France, 
began their disastrous reigns ; impotent or ferocious despots rose 
and fell in Spain, Italy, and Hungary; on no throne was seated a 
man capable of applying a remedy to the Schism, or of giving to 
Europe a salutary impulse. It might be said that Providence had 
left the field free to the Papacy, that it might perish by self- 
inflicted wounds ; as though this power, which drew all its strength 
from human weakness and error, was in its nature so indestructible, 
that naught but itself could work its overthrow. ‘The two pontiffs 
spared not each other. They knew that the temporal sovereigns, 
who alone were capable of supporting them, had consulted only 
their own interest in the choice they had made of their obedience. 
Caution was therefore necessary, and indulgence to odious passions, 
which were afterward to be used for their own advantage. To 
guard the tiara, its abasement was needful; creatures they must 
become, or cease to be popes. What respect for the Papacy could 
subsist in the minds of men, while the two competitors, between 
whom the ablest intellects could with difficulty pronounce, were 
hurling at each other their thunders? What faith in pontifical 
infallibility was possible, when few thrones, few churches, were 
not on the one hand enriched by indulgences, and on the other 
loaded with anathemas? The fierce and indomitable Urban VI. 
ill brooked this combat with spiritual arms ; more prompt and sure 
was the sword. He preached the crusade, and promised the 
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pardons of the church to all who would arm and march against his 
rival. This measure gave to scandal its climax, and the eloquent 
voice of Wiclif responded in England to the heinous impiety. 
“ Ah!” cried he, ‘when will the proud priest at Rome grant 
indulgences to Christians to live in peace and charity, as he now 
does that they may murder each other?” This great man gave the 
signal for a struggle of two centuries against Rome, which was to 
end only with the triumph of Christian reason, supported by the 
Scriptures. Others, before Wiclif, had doubtless opposed the 
authority of the Bible to that of tradition and the church; but 
Wiclif was the first who, in proclaiming this great principle, 
attacked, with learning and logic, all the superstitions of the Roman 
worship. He was also the father of the Reformation, the triumph 
of which was secured by Luther: but, to obtain this triumph, it 
was important that the principle so boldly proclaimed by his pre- 
decessor, and which agitated England even during his life, should 
cross the seas and take root in the heart of Europe ; it was needful 
that men, great by their intelligence and their virtues, should give 
themselves to the cause, and in some sort consecrate it by their 
martyrdom. ‘The workmen failed not in their work ; and among 
those who devoted themselves to this glorious mission, the most 
illustrious was Joun Huss, whose life was at once a picture full 
of interest and an immortal example. 

He was born in 1373, at Hussinetz, a market-town in the south 
of Bohemia, from which he drew his name. Like those of Luther, 
his parents were honest peasants, who spared no pains for his edu- 
cation ; good and simple people, who thought only to secure him 
a happy future, and deemed not that their cares were lavished to 
ornament a victim and prepare him for sacrifice. He acquired the 
rudiments of knowledge at Praschatitz, a village near the place of 
his birth. His mother becoming a widow, she conducted him 
herself to Prague, to take his degrees in the celebrated university 
of that capital. Of the youth of Huss, history has preserved but 
few of those details, in which one delights to study the develop- 
ments of a great character. We know, however, that he early 
manifested a fervent piety, and a strong disposition to that enthu- 
siasm which is the parent of sublime devotion. Reading near the 
fire, one winter evening, the life of St. Lawrence, his imagination 
was exalted at the recital of the sufferings of the martyr, and he 
placed his hand in the flames. Suddenly surprised by a fellow- 
student, “I was endeavoring to ascertain,” he replied, ‘‘ what part 
of the torments of this holy man I should be able to endure.” All 
accord to him an easy and persuasive address, exemplary morals, 
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and a lofty spirit. ‘John Huss,” says the Jesuit Balbinus, who 
was not his friend, ‘‘ was more subtile than eloquent; but the 
modesty and severity of his manners, his austere and irreproachable 
life, his pale and melancholy face, his great mildness, and his 
affability to all, even the humblest, were more persuasive than the 
greatest eloquence.” 

Huss made rapid progress in his new studies, and his talents 
displayed themselves with brilliancy. He had taken orders, as 
was then most usual among the learned, and was equally eminent 
in the church and the academy. Becoming confessor to queen 
Sophia of Bavaria, the second wife of Wenceslaus, by the favor 
of that queen, as well as by his merit, he gained numerous and 
powerful friends at court; but his celebrity dates from the year 
1404, and the chapel of Bethlehem, of which he was rector, was 
the cradle of his renown. ‘The books of Wiclif were then known 
at Prague. A young Bohemian gentleman, on his return from a 
voyage to England, brought with him from Oxford the works of 
the great heresiarch. Huss read them; but opinions so bold 
astonished without convincing him; and if we may credit Theo- 
baldus, a well-informed writer, Huss at first ran over the writings 
of Wiclif with pious horror. Nevertheless, the scandalous struggle 
of the two pontiffs, the luxury and arrogance of the cardinals, and 
the excessive corruption of the clergy, had sunk deep in his 
thoughtful mind, and pursued him even in sleep. A religious 
revolution, however, was far from his thoughts, and unheard-of 
incidents were needed to bring him to such a measure. If the 
scandals of the church revolted his pious soul, a violent rupture 
was equally repugnant to his mild and modest spirit ; and it must 
be said to his glory, that the insurrection of which he was one of 
the first to give the example, was, on his part, much less a syste- 
matic and coldly premeditated opposition, than the effect of a burn- 
ing indignation ;—it was the revolt of an upright Christian heart, 
and not the rebellion of a proud, intractable spirit. ‘To comprehend 
this, and to appreciate the propriety of the conduct of Huss, we 
shall glance rapidly at the state of Europe and the church at this 
epoch of his life. 

The Schism had outlived its principal authors, Urban VI. and 
Clement VII.; indeed, it was almost impossible it should not sur- 
vive them. At the death of each of these rivals, it was vainly 
hoped that the cardinals would unite in the college upon the sur- 
viving pontiff. This was to hope that their own interest should 
touch them less than the public good and the interest of the church. 
Their first care was to maintain their privileges,—to preserve their 
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riches and honors; and to abstain from giving a successor to the 
deceased pontiff, would have been to renounce that which consti- 
tuted their strength. They knew that so soon as they should cease 
to be feared, their opposition would be more frequently remembered 
than the sacrifice they had made; they knew that to treat with 
safety, it is essential to treat with equal powers; and that the 
chances might be the same between the colleges, the existence of 
two popes was an absolute necessity. In protesting against the 
Schism, their first care was to fill the vacant seat to which their 
fortunes were attached. The deputies of states and ambassadors 
of princes, who at every vacancy came to entreat the cardinals to 
restore peace and union to the church, by uniting themselves to the 
opposing college, arrived always too late; and before the reasons 
which should have prevented it had been heard, a new election 
was consummated. But another fear dwelt in the breast of the 
cardinals. ‘They felt that the ‘Schism, by shaking the popular 
faith, was perilous alike to their own authority and that of the 
church ; and if their present interest induced them to continue it, 
an interest more remote, but not less important, urged them also 
to abridge its duration. To this end their precautions were re- 
doubled at every election, but always with the same futile result. 
All solemnly bound themselves to labor for the union of the church; 
to hesitate at no sacrifice in her behalf, not even that of the ponti- 
fical dignity. Before the election, all took the oath, which after- 
ward the newly elected was in haste to forget. The vicar of God, 
who absolved others from their vows, had he not power to absolve 
himself? ‘Thus all who endeavored to end the Schism were wast- 
ing their efforts in a vicious circle. 

In the space of four years, five popes or antipopes gave to Europe 
the same scandalous drama. But from the excess of evil came 
forth at last the remedy, particularly after the great deception 
practiced by the Council of Pisa, convoked in 1409 by the united 
cardinals of the two colleges. When this solemn assembly, con- 
vened for the reformation of the church and the extinction of the 
Schism, had given a third pope as the result of its labors; when 
another was added to the two pontifical sees between which Europe 
had been divided, then commenced in many minds a salutary 
reaction. So many excesses aroused the thoughts of all to whom 
reflection was not an impossible effort, and the most degrading 
superstition an absolute need. England, France, and Germany 
were tremblingly agitated under this monstrous triple-headed 
power; and in Bohemia, at the voice of John Huss, the public 
indignation assumed a character of the gravest cast. Various 
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circumstances there marvelously favored the free movement of 
minds. The celebrated university of Prague had made of that city 
a focus of light; intelligent men, enlightened and bold, thither 
resorted from all parts of Germany. Nowhere had the abuses, 
corruptions, and scandals of the priests made themselves more 
conspicuous ; nowhere had those writings-which arraigned them 
been more widely spread, or examined with more learned com- 
ments. There at last the clergy, braved by the multitude, found 
in the government neither favor nor support. The king of Bo- 
hemia, the ex-empcror Wenceslaus, deposed from the imperial 
dignity in 1400 by the Diet of Frankfort, irritated by his deposition, 
cherished a hatred to the pope who had given it his approval. 
Queen Sophia covered the reformers, and John Huss in particular, 
with her powerful protection. In proportion as the Schism was 
prolonged, Huss studied more seriously the writings of Wiclif, and 
spoke of them with increased approbation. He presented himself 
neither as an innovator nor as head of a sect. He claimed neither 
admiration, submission, nor eulogy. He drew his strength from 
the authority of the divine word, which he preached with untiring 
zeal in the chapel of Bethlehem, and which the priests had so dis- 
figured or veiled, that it seemed that this holy word was then pro- 
claimed for the first time in Bohemia. He opposed it, as did 
Wiclif, to all the superstitions of the Roman Church. Like him, 
he branded the abuses of the confession, of prayers for the dead, 
of the adoration of saints, of excommunications, of indulgences, 
and denounced them as the source of the most infamous traffic. 
He also attacked the temporal riches of the clergy. But, less bold 
than his master, he did not admit his opinions on many capital 
points. He believed in transubstantiation, and did not absolutely 
reject the authority of the Roman Church. In many of the prac- 
tices he condemned, he reproved less the principle than the abuse. 
Perseverance and courage, rather than expansiveness and capacity, 
characterized the mind of Huss. In a pope legally elected, he 
ever recognized the successor of St. Peter; but he refused to 
acknowledge a spiritual authority in a criminal pope, however 
legitimate. 

The opposition of Huss became public in 1409, the year of the 
Council of Pisa. Prague had then for archbishop the timid 
Sbinko, a man of little learning, but of great zeal for the privileges 
of his church. Some months before the opening of the council, 
Huss having exhorted the people to unite with the cardinals in 
deposing Gregory XII., the archbishop, a creature of this pontiff, 
thundered against him an interdiction. Soon after, however, 
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Sbinko was forced to recognize as pope Alexander V., the elect 
of the council, and a reconciliation took place between the arch- 
bishop and Huss. This peace had little sincerity ; and about the 
same time there arose in the university a stormy contest, in which 
Huss took a distinguished part. He triumphed; but his victory 
was fatal, for it created him more opponents than a defeat would 
have left. Huss, whose zeal for the privileges of his nation had 
gained him so many new enemies, was then named rector of the 
university of Prague. His repose was of short duration. Sbinko 
soon received orders from the new pope to arrest the progress of 
heresy, and to watch the partisans of Wiclif, among whom Huss 
was represented as the most dangerous. The archbishop, in 
obeying, followed his own inclination. The previous year he 
had required all the possessors of the books of Wiclif to bring 
them to the episcopal palace. Imboldened by the letter of the 
pontiff, without further information he caused them to be burnt, 
and thus provoked a formidable resentment. A great number of 
the burnt books belonged to members of the university of Prague. 
The archbishop had thus violated their privileges. Huss, doubly 
wounded by this act of episcopal despotism, undertook their 
defense ; and as rector of the university, and a disciple of Wiclif, 
he protested against the iniquity of the sentence. The question 
was submitted to the university of Bologna, which decided against 
the violence of Sbinko. Strengthened by this judgment, Huss 
appealed to the pope, who cited the cause before him. This pope 
was John XXIII., (Balthasar Cossa,) successor of Alexander V.; 
and never was the tiara placed upon a more unworthy brow. It 
would be difficult to mention a crime of which he was not accused 
by his contemporaries, and of which he has not also acknowledged 
himself guilty. Every man who questioned the spiritual authority 
of a simoniacal pope, and preached the reformation of the manners 
of the clergy, was the natural enemy of John XXIII. He honored 
Huss with all his wrath. He cited him to his court, and committed 
his affair to the cardinal Colonna, before whom he summoned him 
to appear at Bologna. It was then seen what a prodigious influ- 
ence Huss had been enabled to conquer. The king, the queen, 
the university, and a great number of the principal barons of 
Bohemia and Moravia, unitedly sent an embassy to the pope, to 
entreat him to excuse Huss from appearing in person. All was 
useless. John XXIII. rigorously pursued the process before new 
commissioners. ‘The proxies of Huss were refused a hearing, and 
suffered great indignities, while he himself was excommunicated. 
The pope confirmed the sentence, and interdicted the city of 
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Prague. So long as Huss remained there, a prohibition was laid 
upon the celebration of mass, of baptism, the interment of the 
dead, and every other ordinance of religion. This anathema 
kindled a flame in the city, and provoked seditién and massacre. 
Then the character of Huss appeared in its true light, and it was 
seen how free was his opposition from personal ambition and inte- 
rest. The court protected him; he was favored by the people; 
indignation against the clergy was general; he saw himself un- 
justly oppressed, borne down by a man who had become the object 
of almost universal contempt; but he profited not by so many 
advantages to throw off the authority which, even while attacking, 
he still respected. This Christian, so ardent and bold when 
thundering against the scandals and abuses of the church, was but 
a simple man, feeble and humble, when called to substitute the 
authority of his reason for that of his oppressors ; and after vainly 
appealing to men, he appealed from men to God. ‘‘Our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” he said, ‘ very God and very man, when surrounded 
by priests, scribes, and Pharisees, his adversaries and judges, gave 
to his disciples the beautiful example of submitting their cause to 
the judgment of God. Seeing myself oppressed by an iniquitous 
sentence, and by the pretended excommunication of pontiffs, scribes, 
Pharisees, and judges in the seat of Moses, I follow that holy 
example, and appeal to God. I, John Huss, present this appeal to 
Jesus Christ, my Master and Judge, who knows and protects the 
cause of the humblest of men.” 

Huss at length left his dear chapel, and sought refuge in his 
village of Hussinetz. Thence he wrote to his disciples, acquaint- 
ing them with the cause of his retreat : ‘‘ Know, my well beloved,” 
said he, “that if I have retired from the midst of you, it is to 
follow the precept and example of Christ, and that I may not give 
to the wicked a pretext to draw upon themselves eternal con- 
demnation, and be to the good a cause of persecution and affliction. 
I have also withdrawn myself through fear that impious priests 
might longer forbid among you the preaching of the word of God ; 
but I have not left you for the purpose of denying the divine truth, 
for which, with the help of God, I desire to die.” In other letters 
he quoted the reply of the apostles Peter and John to those who 
wished to forbid the promulgation of the word: “It is better to 
obey God than men.” He also said with St. Augustine, that “he 
who so flees persecution that the ministry is not abandoned by his 
retreat, does what Jesus Christ has commanded.” His conduct 
was consistent with his werds. Following the example of the 
Saviour, he went preaching in the towns and villages, attended by 
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a multitude, who listened with eagerness, wondering why this 
man, so modest, so grave, and at the same time so mild, should be 
proscribed as ademon by the priests, and be rejected by the church, 
when, without revolting against its spiritual authority, or the prin- 
ciples from which it drew its strength, he attacked only the abuses 
that periled its existence. 

Most of the letters which Huss wrote at this interesting period 
of his life bear evidence of a vague presentiment of martyrdom. 
Thus, after thanking the new rector for the encouragement he had 
received from him, he adds: ‘It is to me a great consolation to 
reflect, that if I persevere in the cause of right, no persecution can 
make me abandon the truth. If I would live in Christ, must I not 
suffer in his name? What are the riches and favors of the world ! 
what are opprobrium and outrage, when, if borne with humility, 
they give to the children of God immortal glory! What, in short, 
is death, if by losing this perishable life we strip off corruption to 
be clothed in life eternal! Ah! might it please God that this 
miserable body should be offered in sacrifice to the truth !” 

Huss afterward strikingly portrayed the fearful license of the 
clergy, in which he beheld the antichrist; then giving way to his 
grief, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Wo to me, wo, if I preach not, if I write 
not, if I weep not over such abominations! Alas! are there many 
of us to-day who should not say wo to ourselves? Behold, the 
time is coming, and is already come, when the angel of the Apoca- 
lypse cries, flying through the midst of heaven, ‘Wo! wo to the 
inhabitants of the earth!” 

This cry was prophetic to the unfortunate country in which it 
was uttered ; for through long years Bohemia presented a scene 
of blood and carnage. ‘The retirement of Huss did not calm the 
agitation, and that which ever happens, happened also in this 
instance ;—when persecution cannot strangle a doctrine in its 
birth, it gives to it wings and strength. The multitude recalled 
their preacher in the language proper to them—that of violence and 
fury. Blood flowed in Prague ; the insulted priests were in peril; 
and Sbinko, powerless and hesitating between a besotted monarch 
and a furious people, quitted the city to implore the protection of 
the brother of Wenceslaus, Sigismund king of Hungary. Sbinko 
had become the declared adversary of the partisans of Huss; to 
them, therefore, his departure was a triumph. But soon a sinister 
rumor was spread: the archbishop had died on the road from 
poison. The Hussites were wrongly accused of this crime. The 
suspicion, though unjust, rapidly gained ground; and the tragic 
event which delivered Huss from a powerful enemy, created new 
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foes not less exasperated, and rendered the hatred of all more 
ardent and implacable. 

According to the testimony of the historian* least favorable to 
Huss and his partisans, the latter had no_ part in the death of the 
archbishop ; but at Prague there was little anxiety to examine the 
justice of imputations which were to one party a disgrace, and to 
the other a spur to revenge. The fire of civil war lay smoldering 
in the hearts of men, and to kindle it into a flame a just cause was 
no longer needed, but merely a pretext. The ascendency which 
Huss had acquired could be no illusion, for the caprice of fashion 
or an unreflecting infatuation was no longer sufficient to rally par- 
tisans or disciples to his doctrine. ‘The hour approached when his 
friendship must bring with it dangers, and it was evident that each 
would soon have to answer for his esteem for the preacher of 
Bethlehem. But few, however, abandoned him at this critical 
moment. ‘The queen and a great part of the people and nobility 
remained faithful; and among the lords and barons, Nicolas de 
Hussinetz, Wenceslaus Duba, Henri de Latzenbock, and more 
especially John de Chlum, adhered to him with a devotedness that 
was proof against every trial. Huss also found a lively sympathy 
from the students and men of learning ; among the latter, however, 
one who had till then manifested for him the greatest esteem, a 
man who had long lived with him on terms of intimacy, Etienne 
Paletz, became his enemy. An adroit courtier, a priest ambitious 
of honor, Paletz feared that the affection which his master had 
shown him would one day become onerous, and he hastened to 
guard against an anticipated contingency. Grief for this defection 
was softened in the mind of Huss by the constancy of the most 
illustrious of his partisans, Jerome of Prague, whose name has 
remained inseparable from that of his master in the eyes of pos- 
terity. Of a temperament rash and audacious, vast intelligence, in 
speech eloquent and passionate,—these advantages and these 
defects were united in Jerome of Prague. He had successively 
studied at Oxford and several other universities of Europe, and had 
not tarried till his return to Bohemia to display his zeal against the 
Roman Church. Imprisoned at Vienna as a favorer of Wiclif, 
and released at the request of the university of Prague, he hastened 
to Huss in that city, and no longer regarded the pope and the car- 
dinals. Among other problems, he boldly proposed the following : 
Whether the pope had more power than another priest ; whether 
the bread of the eucharist, or the body of Christ, had more virtue 
in the mass of the Roman pontiff than in that of any other offi- 
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ciating priest. It is related that on one occasion this same Jerome, 
disputing with a monk, and irritated by a too vigorous opposition, 
carried his violence so far as to throw his opponent into the Muldau. 
The monk reached the shore, “but,” says the naive chronicler, 
‘he found he had lost the thread of his argument, and was there- 
fore unable to continue the discussion.” Such was Jerome of 
Prague, whose contemporaries have awarded to him an intellectual 
power superior to that of Huss; but the latter, by his manners, his 
character, and his piety, possessed so great an authority that Jerome 
always yielded to him the ascendency. 

Though superior to most of his contemporaries by his eminent 
qualities, by his faults Jerome belonged to his age,—a remarkable 
epoch, when a spirit of audacious violence agitated all classes 
of men, and everywhere provoked sanguinary disorders. The 
Schism offered to the ecclesiastics a continual cause of revolt. 
The bishops were rather soldiers than churchmen. How could it 
be otherwise, when three popes showed themselves more anxious 
to destroy each other, than careful to gain disciples to God and 
Christ? Among the popes, the most warlike, and the one most 
interested to excite the belligerent spirit of his partisans, was John 
XXIII.; for besides his spiritual authority, he was forced to 
defend his temporal domain, which had been often invaded and 
was continually menaced by his formidable enemy, Ladislaus of 
Hungary. At length, availing himself of his ghostly power, on the 
9th of September, 1411, this pope thundered against Ladislaus a 
terrible bull, which prescribed to all patriarchs, bishops, and pre- 
lates, under pain of excommunication zpso facto, that on sabbaths 
and festivals, with ringing of bells, and tapers extinguished and 
cast to the earth, they should declare Ladislaus excommunicate — 
and perjured, a schismatic and blasphemer, a relapsed heretic and 
sustainer of heretics, attainted of treason, a foe to the pope and the 
church. By the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus, he implored 
emperors, kings, princes, cardinals, and the faithful of every age 
and sex, to rescue the holy church, by pursuing to the utterance 
and exterminating Ladislaus and his defenders. Those who took 
the cross in this cause were promised the same indulgences 
secured to those who marched to the conquest of the Holy Land. 
A second bull, published at the same time, in which Angelo Cor- 
rario (Gregory XIII.) is called the son of perdition, a heretic and 
schismatic, was addressed to the pontifical commissioners. It 
promised remission of sins to preachers of the crusade, and to 
mendicant friars who should engage in the cause. It suspended 
or annulled the effect of all other indulgences, not even excepting 
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those of the holy see. These bulls, directed against a Christian 
prince, and for an interest purely temporal, filled the measure of 
fury that animated the see of Rome. 

Shortly after his return to Prague, the legates and Albicus, the 
new archbishop, cited Huss before them, to answer on the subject 
of the bulls. ‘ Will you obey the bull of the pope, and preach the 
crusade ?” demanded the legates. Huss replied: ‘I have nothing 
more at heart than to obey the apostolic commands.” The legates, 
who knew no difference between the commands of the pope and 
those of the apostles, turned toward Albicus and said: ‘ You hear, 
my lord archbishop ; he is willing to obey the apostolic commands.” 
But Huss, determined to leave no doubt of his meaning, boldly re- 
plied, that were he tobe burned, he would obey the orders of the pope 
no further than they were conformed to those of the apostles. 
This declaration broke up the interview. Huss then caused to be 
placed on the doors of the churches and monasteries of Prague an 
invitation to the public, especially to the doctors, priests, monks, 
and scholars, to dispute with him the following theses, to wit: If, 
in accordance with the law of Christ, Christians could in good 
conscience approve the crusade ordered by the pope against Ladis- 
laus and his accomplices ; and if such a crusade could result in 
the glory of God, the salvation of Christians, and the welfare of the 
kingdom of Bohemia. 

At the day appointed, the concourse of people was prodigious, 
and the rector, alarmed, vainly endeavored to dissolve the assembly. 
A doctor of laws, a canon in the church, attempted a defense of 
the pope and his bulls; then turning to Huss, ‘‘ You are a priest,” 
said he, ‘and you abuse the pope, your spiritual father. Only bad 
birds befoul their own nests; Ham was cursed for exposing the 
shame of his father.” A murmur then arose among the people, 
and stones were beginning to fly, when Huss interposed and 
calmed the storm. Jerome of Prague followed Huss, and closed 
his eloquent harangue by exclaiming, ‘“‘ Let our friends follow 
us. Huss and myself are going to the palace, where we will 
expose the vanity of these indulgences.” ‘The crowd dispersed. 
The students, says the historian of that period, followed Jerome as 
the most learned ; but the people accompanied Huss in triumph to 
the chapel of Bethlehem. 

This was the beginning of the furious commotions that occurred 
at Prague. Jerome continued to exasperate the public mind by 
the violence of his invectives against Rome. Huss, more calm 
and elevated, but not less ardent and resolved, completely refuted 
the bulls for the crusade, which he pronounced inhuman and 
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unchristian; and stigmatized indulgences as an impious pro- 
fanation. 

The reply of Huss to the bulls of John XXIII. created great 
excitement. The rejection or acceptance of the bulls became the 
rallying word of parties. ‘They were accepted by the king, who 
was then at war with Ladislaus. The friendship of Wenceslaus, 
like that of most princes, was subordinate to the interest of his 
policy, and for a time he withdrew his protection from Huss. All 
who expected favors from the pope or the court declared for the 
bulls. Paletz, already an influential member of the clergy, seized 
this occasion to signalize his zeal; and showed himself the more 
ardent against his ancient master, as he had once openly declared 
himself his friend. But these disgraceful defections, though they 
incensed the multitude, rendered their preacher more dear to them. 
Some of the most furious partisans of Huss one day met in a 
public place, and bound themselves to enter every church, and 
insult the priests who should publish indulgences. The magis- 
trates took the alarm. ‘The rector summoned Huss and Jerome 
before him, and conjured them, as they valued their lives, to use 
their efforts to allay the sedition. ‘They declined to tolerate the 
publication of the bulls, but engaged to oppose it with discretion. 
The sabbath following a fearful report was spread: three men had 
been thrown in prison for declaiming against indulgences. The 
students were roused, arms were seized, and Huss, followed by a 
crowd of people and scholars, repaired to the town hall, and de- 
manded the release of the prisoners. The magistrates were de- 
liberating in fear and perplexity, and one of them replied: ‘‘ Dear 
master John, we are astonished that you should light a fire, in 
which you run the risk of being burnt yourself. It is hard for us 
to pardon those who spare not even the sanctuary, who fill the city 
with tumult, and who, if order is not restored, will deluge the 
streets with blood. Retire in peace, nevertheless, and your request 
shall be granted.” Huss announced to the crowd that the prisoners 
were pardoned, and the people uttered a shout of joy; but soon 
streams of blood were seen to flow from the prison. The magis- 
trates had taken a dangerous part,—that of inspiring terror after 
betraying their own fear. An executioner, secretly introduced, had 
beheaded the prisoners, and it was their blood that had been seen 
to flow. At this sight arose a wild commotion. The doors of the 
prison were forced, the dead bodies were seized, and carried in 
winding sheets to the vaults of the chapel of Bethlehem. There 
they were interred with funeral honors, while the scholars chanted 
round their tombs, These are the saints who have given their lives 
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for the gospel of God! Huss at first was silent; but at the next 
solemn festival he mounted his pulpit and cried, ‘‘ These are the 
saints and martyrs!” Bohemia was roused, and Huss, in his 
invectives against the pope, overleaped all bounds of prudence. 
He attacked the despotism and simony of the pontiffs, the revelry 
and pomp of the priests ;—he rejected the traditions of the church 
concerning fasts and abstinence, and to every authority opposed 
that of the Scriptures. 

The pope had recourse to foreign powers; he craved the assist- 
ance of kings and universities against Huss. The illustrious Ger- 
son, espousing the cause of the pontiff, with his own hand wrote 
to Conrad, the new archbishop of Prague, these remarkable words 
—remarkable as showing how strongly a superior mind was influ- 
enced by the spirit of the age: “If other remedies fail, there 
remains but to lay the axe to the root of this accursed tree. It is 
your duty to avail yourself to the utmost of the secular arm. The 
salvation of souls confided to your care imposes upon you this 
obligation.” Pierre d’Ailly, another light of the university of 
Paris, was more guarded in his words, and probed the difficulty to 
its source. ‘It is expedient,” said he, “that these new heresies 
and their authors should be driven from the provinces of Bohemia 
and Moravia; but I see not how it can be accomplished, but by 
bringing back the court of Rome to its ancient manners and 
customs.” 

This was, indeed, the great problem to be solved,—the problem 
which for so many years found no solution. It was in vain that a 
council of doctors assembled at Prague, and pretended to confound 
both Huss and his adherents. The latter responded with vigor, 
and a new interdict was hurled at the city. Huss again retired to 
his village, where he published his celebrated tract On the Church, 
of which we shall speak hereafter; another on the Abominations 
of the Monks, sufficiently explained by its title; and a third on 
The Members of Antichrist, a violent and passionate diatribe 
against the pope and his court. His style, abounding in Scripture 
quotation, and inspired by an ardent passion which sometimes 
degenerated into anger, presented many features that would revolt 
the delicacy of modern taste; but often it contained figures, 
allegories, and rhetorical touches that vividly recalled the prophets 
from whom he drew his inspiration. He thundered against all the 
inventions to swell the coffers of the church. Images, relics, 
legends, canonization, by turns became the object of his vehement 
attacks. He compared those who persecute and fake the lives of 
the saints to hunters who gorge themselves upon their prey, and 
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afterward make its eulogy, to entice others to the chase; to the 
Jews, who, after killing the prophets, adorned and whitened their 
tombs ; to the Romans, who murdered their emperors, and then 
raised to them statues, and enrolled them among the gods. He 
branded the worship of saints in heaven as an invention of devils, 
to turn men from the love and charity prescribed in the gospel 
toward saints upon earth. 

We have no intimation, however, that Huss was conscious of 
the great revolution he was preparing, to which he was not per- 
mitted to attach his name. ‘To comprehend the extent of his work, 
his influence in Europe, and the importance of the part he acted 
to the end with such constancy and courage, it is barely necessary 
to number his enemies and glance at their power. 

The most formidable, John XXIII., he who thought to crush 
the reformer beneath the anathemas hurled at Ladislaus, was a 
prey to apprehensions in the midst of his court at Bologna. His 
infallibility, in the name of which he opened heaven and hell at his 
will, shielded him not from secret terrors ; for a new emperor, a 
foe to the monstrous abuses of the clergy, Sigismund of Hungary, 
brother of Wenceslaus, had mounted the throne. This prince, 
whose youth had been marked by grave excesses, which were 
afterward chastened by sore trials, joined to a certain greatness of 
character, unquestioned talent and fervent devotion. A zealous 
Catholic, he had long devoted himself to the defense of the church; 
and the deplorable state in which he beheld her was to him a con- 
tinual source of humiliation and grief. Three popes divided 
Christendom ; and while John XXIII. was denouncing his rivals 
from Bologna, Gregory XII. at Rimini, and Benedict XIII. at 
Arragon, returned his maledictions with usury. The example of 
simony set by the pontiffs had corrupted the entire mass of the 
clergy. Bohemia, Moravia, a part of Germany, and England were 
agitated to their centres by the new opinions. Piety had no exist- 
ence with the laity, but instead, a rivalry in superstition, which 
substituted dead formalities for the regeneration of the heart. 
Above the din of this universal anarchy in Europe arose the 
hoarse thunder of Mussulman hordes upon her frontiers, advancing 
like a stormy sea to wash out unnumbered iniquities, and efface 
the stains of the church in blood. Touched even to tears by the 
spectacle, Sigismund comprehended not its cause. He had great- 
ness of soul, but his mental vision was bounded. In his double 
quality of emperor and devotee he abhorred all opposition, all 
independence of mind, and attributed the evils of Christendom to 
the partisans of the Schism and those of the new doctrines. 
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Against these, therefore, he united his forces. He believed that a 
general council, convoked for the purpose of extinguishing the 
Schism and strangling heresy, would restore the palmy days of the 
church. In the eyes of Sigismund and of the kings of Europe, 
the Council of Pisa was not a sufficient test, for at that epoch the 
imperial power and the authority of the church were antagonists. 
The emperor Robert had declared against the council, and the 
council was too soon dissolved. A simultaneous action and common 
accord of the spiritual and temporal powers were needed; the 
authority of the church must be sustained by that of the imperial 
sword ; all Christendom must be convoked in general assembly, to 
extinguish heresy, and reform the church in its head and members. 
Such was the thought of Sigismund. 

The contemplated council was an object of terror to John XXIIL., 
whose alarm was increased by the knowledge that his own scandals 
had provoked the measure. He would willingly have denounced 
as rashness and impiety the design of the emperor ; fain would he 
have responded to it by a new excommunication; but he felt 
himself sinking beneath the fatal results of his own misdeeds, and 
his thunders at last were chained. -His vanquisher, Ladislaus, 
pursued him with a mortal hatred: he was master of Rome: the 
pontiff’s last hope against him was in the sword of Sigismund ; 
and prostrated, as it were beneath the weight of an inexorable 
necessity, John XXIII., in his resolutions, bore the semblance of a 
man struck with vertigo. It was of the last importance to his 
personal independence that the city chosen for the congress should 
be without the empire ; but all his proceedings were stamped with 
the seal of fatality. The imperial city of Constance was desig- 
nated, and when the pontiff learned the choice by his legates it 
was too late to dictate another. Pressed between Ladislaus his 
enemy and Sigismund his defender, who each inspired him with 
equal terror; harrowed by the remembrance of a life passed in 
crime, which was soon to be made a spectacle for the gaze of the 
world ; cursing his own folly, he tremblingly bowed his head, and 
confirmed by his impotence the words which escaped an historian 
who witnessed the scene: ‘‘ None can avoid what God has 
resolved.” 

The convocation of a general council was at length determined ; 
the place of meeting was fixed. On the 30th of October, 1413, 
Sigismund published an edict, in which he announced that, in 
perfect accordance with Pope John XXIII., whom he styled his 
sovereign lord, a council would assemble at Constance on the first 
of November in the following year ; that this city had been chosen 
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as a place where entire freedom could be secured to all. In his 
character of defender and advocate of the church, a title which the 
canons accorded to the emperor, Sigismund invited to the council 
Gregory XII., Benedict XIII., the king of France, and other 
sovereigns. ‘‘The malice of men,” wrote he, in his letter to 
Charles VI., ‘“‘has reached such a height, that unless a prompt 
remedy be applied, it is to be feared that ere long a cure will 
become impossible.” John XXIII., in concert with the emperor, 
also invited all who had authority in Christendom. The object 
was not only to reform the church and extinguish the Schism, but 
to strangle heresy in its birth. Now there was a man in Bohemia, 
who by his name, by his writings, by the boldness of his words, 
and especially by the troublesome brilliancy of his virtues, repre- 
sented in his single person all the innovators of Europe. That 
man was John Huss. It was necessary to confound them all in 
his person, and he was cited before the council. Under date of 
October 14, 1414, the emperor sent him a safe-conduct, by which 
he recommended him to all princes, ecclesiastical and secular, that 
each might leave him free to pass, repass, and remain, and fur- 
nished him with all the securities needful for the honor of the 
imperial majesty. 

Never, since the first era of Christianity, had such preparations 
been made for so imposing a meeting ;*never had graver questions 
been more solemnly debated. ‘The point at issue was, whether an 
anathema should be hurled at all who refused to believe that a 
simoniacal and impious priest could open or shut heaven at his 
will ; whether it were an unpardonable crime to regard the union 
of the spiritual power and purity of morals in the person of the 
priest as indispensable to the exercise and authority of his ministry; 
it was, in short, whether Roman Catholicism could be reformed ; 
whether the church which declared salvation impossible without 
her pale had power to save herself. 

The composition of the council was worthy of the grave ques- 
tions about to be debated. It contained representatives from every 
kingdom, republic, and state in Europe, and from almostgevery 
city or community. Two popes, John XXIII. and Martin V., 
successively presided; the first at the commencement of the. 
session, the latter toward its close. The assembly was composed 
of twenty-three cardinals, twenty archbishops, one hundred and 
fifty bishops, an equal number of prelates, a multitude of abbots 
and doctors, and eighteen hundred priests. Among the sovereigns 
present in person may be noticed those of Mayence and Saxony, 
the elector palatine, and the dukes of Austria, Bavaria, and 
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Silesia. Many margraves, counts, and barons, and a great number 
of gentlemen, were also present. But among them all, distin- 
guished by rank and power, the emperor stood pre-eminent. An 
intrepid though often unfortunate warrior, drawing new vigor even 
from adversity, a firm and able statesman, Sigismund would per- 
haps be counted among sovereigns who have done most honor to 
the imperial crown, had not the prejudices of a narrow and super- 
stitious devotion too often suppressed the dictates of his heart and 
mind. Like too many princes of his time, his motto was, Quz 
nescit dissimulare, nescit regnare ; but he forgot, in assuming the 
character of protector of the council and defender of the faith, that 
he who, in the name of religion, would inspire respect for his 
‘character, should commence by showing respect for his word. He 
had, notwithstanding, great influence over the council, and his will 
‘was the cohesive power that for so many years kept united in a 
single body such diverse and opposing elements. Science and 
letters had also their representatives in this assembly, and several 
of those who were lights of their age appeared with honor beside 
the dignitaries of the church and the empire. There appeared the 
illustrious and erudite Pogga, of Florence, who gave to the world 
Quintilian and Lucretius ; Theodoric of Nismes, whom Providence 
seems to have placed near the source of so many scandals, to 
unveil and scourge their iniquities. With these must also be 
mentioned Atneas Sylvius, afterward pope under the title of Pius 
II., less celebrated in the eyes of posterity for his triple crown than 
by his historic pen. But among the most learned and worthy, none 
exercised greater influence in the council by his personal merit 
than the chancellor John Charlier Gerson, and his predecessor 
Pierre d’Ailly, cardinal of Cambray, surnamed the eagle of France. 
Both did honor to the university of Paris at a time when all the 
national glories of France seemed to have chosen that celebrated 
body for their last asylum. ; 

Already had most of the members of the council arrived at Con- 
stance, when two men, foes to each other, and not more distant in 
rank than in character,—a pope and a simple excommunicated 
priest, John XXIII. and John Huss,—were on their way to the 
city, their minds equally clouded by dark forebodings. The 
equipage of the pontiff being overset on a mountain of the Tyrol, 
which commanded a view of Constance and its lake, the accident 
appeared to John XXIII. an alarming omen. “Through Satan,” 
said he, “I have fallen here. Why did I not rather remain at 
Bologna?” Surveying the city in the valley, “I see, I see,” he 
exclaimed; ‘this is the ditch where foxes are taken.” The 
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extinction of the Schism being the principal object of the council, 
he knew that the first step to attain this end was the deposition of 
the three men between whom Christendom was divided, thus 
to make way for a new pontiff, whose elevation should appear the 
expression of the general will. He had therefore feigned a readi- 
ness to convoke the assembly, that he might be able to dissolve it 
whenever his interest should prescribe the measure. 

The presentiments of Huss were equally strong and well 
founded. Before leaving Bohemia he wrote a letter to a priest 
named Martin, on which were inscribed these remarkable words : 
‘‘T pray you not to open this letter before receiving certain news 
of my death.” In defiance of numerous warnings of the insincerity 
of the emperor, he departed, accompanied by several lords devoted 
to his cause, among whom were Henri de Latzenbock and the 
faithful John de Chlum. His journey was a triumph. The 
people everywhere flocked to-meet him. Even the magistrates 
harangued him, and escorted him to the entrance of their cities ; 
and this almost unanimous regard of the people was at once a 
homage rendered to his character, and an eloquent protest against 
the corruptions of the clergy. 

On his arrival at Constance, Huss lodged at the house of a poor 
widow, whom he likened to the widow of Sarepta that received 
Elijah ; but though she offered him a shelter, she could not insure 
him an asylum. Two of his greatest enemies, Etienne Paletz and 
Michael Causis, the latter of whom had once been curate of a 
church in Old Prague, had anticipated Huss in their arrival at 
Constance. Both were furious against him, by reason of the 
advantages they hoped to draw from his fall. The former was 
anxious to clear himself of an old attachment; the latter, a dis- 
graced man, vainly hoped to re-establish a ruined reputation by 
attacking that of a companion odious to the church. In vain were 
the complaints of Huss. He was refused a hearing, and soon was 
forbidden to preach. His defenders, Latzenbock and John de 
Chlum, remonstrated with the pope, who returned for answer: 
‘Had John Huss murdered my own brother, he should yet be safe 
at the council.” Soon after, however, in contempt of this assur- 
ance, and of the imperial safe-conduct, the pope, at the demand of 
the cardinals, instigated by Causis and Paletz, gave orders for the 
arrest of Huss, who was torn from his residence, and imprisoned 
in the monastery of the Dominicans, and afterward in the castle of 
Gotleben. The Bohemian lords protested against this violation of 
plighted faith; earnest remonstrances were addressed to Sigis- 
mund. But the pope encouraged the emperor: he proved to him 
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from the sacred canons that no one is bound to keep faith with a 
heretic; he also cited the decretals, and drew from them his 
justification for refusing to the accused an advocate. Huss soon 
falling sick in prison, the pontiff appeared to relent; he sent his 
physicians to visit him, and took a lively interest in his conva- 
lescence. ‘‘ He doubtless feared,” said a contemporary, “ that a 
natural death would rob him of his victim.” But John XXIII. 
could not enjoy his triumph over the man who had poured con- 
tempt upon his impotent thunders. The fearful scandal of his 
manners but too well served for a pretext to his enemies ; he saw 
the storm approaching, and, wishing to avoid it, fled from Con- 
stance under a shameful disguise. Soon abandoned by his pro- 
tector, the duke of Austria, he fell into the power of Sigismund 
when the council, at its fifth session, had just solemnly declared 
the authority of general councils superior to that of the pope. Con- 
victed of simony, and crimes too enormous for enumeration, John 
XXIII. was deposed. He publicly subscribed his own sentence, 
and was imprisoned with Huss in the same castle of Gotleben. 
What cause of joy for almost any other man in the place of Huss, 
to see a proud pontiff, a mortal enemy, stripped of his iniquitous 
power, and sharing the fate of his victim! But the soul of Huss 
was not exalted at this unlooked-for incident; his letters show 
him neither elated at the triumph nor desirous of revenge. 

Huss was not ignorant of the motives that influenced the con- 
demnation of the pope ; he knew that the members of the council, 
in pronouncing it, had aimed, not at the enormity of the eccle- 
siastical power, but at its abuse in the hands of a man whom they 
hated, and whom the extinction of the Schism rendered it neces- 
sary to destroy. The council had preluded the sentence of the 
pope by a decree against Wiclif and his works: they ordered his 
bones to be disinterred, burnt, and scattered to the winds. After 
doing honor to the doctrines of the Roman faith by venting their 
fury upon the dead, it remained to the council to offer in sacrifice 
two living victims. Informed of the captivity of Huss, Jerome, 
his ardent disciple, hastened to defend him, and soon shared his 
fate ; he also was loaded with chains. The favor of a common 
imprisonment was refused them. Huss bore this new trial with 
Christian constancy ; all his letters and all contemporary witnesses 
attest his patience, his angelic mildness, and his resignation to the 
will of Heaven. If indignation had formerly cast over his acts or 
writings a shade of violence or bitterness, these defects had now 
given place to the contrary virtues; and it pleased God that he 
should never be more worthy of the crown of immortality in 
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heaven, than at the moment when his enemies were disposed to 
crown him with martyrdom on earth. 

The day of trial at length arrived; and such was the eagerness 
of his judges, that the interference of the emperor was needed to 
secure to Huss a hearing before condemnation. On the 5th of 
June, 1515, the fathers of the council having assembled in a hall 
of the convent of the Franciscans, Huss, loaded with chains, was 
brought before them. He had hardly entered, when his works 
were presented to him for acknowledgment or disavowal. He 
acknowledged them, and offered to retract whatever they contained 
of error. The reading of the condemnatory articles instantly com- 
menced ; but ere the first was read, on every side arose a furious 
clamor. Huss endeavored to defend himself by the authority of 
Scripture and the fathers; but he was loaded with invectives, 
taunts, and sarcasms. “ All,” says Luther, in his strong language, 
‘‘demeaned themselves like wild boars; their hairs bristled, they 
knitted their brows, and gnashed their teeth at Huss.” He, 
meanwhile, surprised and motionless, sorrowfully surveyed the 
assembly, seeking his judges where only enemies were present. 
‘“‘T expected here,” said he, “another reception.” These words 
excited new tumult. He was silent, and his silence was inter- 
preted, with insulting joy, as an acknowledgment of his errors. 
The fathers, finding it impossible to proceed, adjourned the 
sitting. 

Apprised of this great scandal, the emperor resolved, by his 
presence, to restrain the passions of the assembly at its next 
meeting. He was/present in person, surrounded by a retinue of 
princes and gentlemen; and when Cardinal de Viviers, who pre- 
sided, had opened the session, a numerous guard introduced John 
Huss. Fronting him were his cruel adversaries, Paletz and 
Michael de Causis, careful to draw from his writings and their 
own recollection all that would insure him a capital sentence. On 
the opposite side, behind the emperor, were his faithful protectors, 
Wenceslaus Duba and John de Chlum, men more experienced in 
arms than in a war of words, but who, even in this new field, 
failed neither in address nor courage. 

At this second audience the examination of Huss turned prin- 
cipally upon the eucharist, and his opinion on this point was found 
conformable to that of the church. His appeal to Christ against 
the excommunication of the pope was then imputed to him as a 
crime; and he was called to justify himself for having commended 
the works of Wiclif at Prague, and provoked troubles and sedition 
in his struggle against the pope. He was accused of saying that 
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he came to the council of his own free-will, and that neither king 
nor emperor had power to constrain his presence. Huss assented: 
‘‘ There were not wanting in Bohemia,” he said, ‘‘ lords who would 
have insured me in their domains a secret and inviolable asylum.” 
This reply having raised a tumult, the intrepid de Chlum boldly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ John Huss speaks truth; for though I am one of the 
least of the lords of Bohemia, I am strong enough to defend him a 
year against all the forces of the emperor and the king.” Sigis- 
mund, in his turn, endeavored to ward off the reproach of violating 
his word, by giving to his safe-conduct a false interpretation, and 
closed by exhorting Huss to submission: ‘“ For,” said he, ‘far 
from encouraging your errors and obstinacy, we would light the 
fire with our own hands rather than tolerate them longer.” Huss 
calmly replied: ‘‘ Sire, for the safe-conduct you have granted me, 
my first thanks are due to your clemency—” Dreading the effect 
of such an exordium, John de Chlum interrupted his friend. 
‘“‘ Confine yourself,” said he, ‘‘ to a defense of the obstinacy which 
the emperor lays to your charge.” Huss mildly repeated his 
accustomed defense: ‘‘I came not with the intention of maintain- 
ing aught with stubbornness. Let me be shown any thing better 
than what I have taught, and I am ready to retract.” At these 
words the soldiers took him in charge, and the sitting was 
closed. 

At the third audience Huss was called to reply to a series of 
articles drawn from his works, particularly from his tract on the 
church, and his writings against Paletz. In these works, as in all 
his discourses, he declared himself a Catholic, and that his doc- 
trines differed from those of the Roman faith only as touching the 
authority of the pope and the priests, which he could no longer 
acknowledge than while it accorded with the Scriptures. The 
principal condemnatory articles were reduced to the following 
points :—1. The pope, as vicar of Christ, has no power if he con- 
form not his conduct and manners to the example of Christ and 
St. Peter. 2. Ecclesiastical obedience is an invention of priests, 
without explicit authority from Scripture. 3. A faithful priest 
ovght to preach, notwithstanding a false excommunication. 
4. No interdiction should be laid upon the people, because Christ 
did not interdict the Jews on account of the persecutions he en- 
dured. 5. Ifa pope, a bishop, or a prelate be unholy in life, he is 
neither pope, bishop, nor prelate. 

Huss acknowledged these articles as faithfully extracted ' 
from his works, but he added that the last should be under- 
stood with a restriction, to wit: that wicked priests cease not 
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to be popes, prelates, and priests as to their outward office 
among men, though they are no longer such before God. 

Other accusations were brought against Huss by numerous 
witnesses, who gave a false or forced interpretation to his words 
and acts. ‘‘ You have promised,” said the cardinal of Cambray, 
‘to defend none of the articles of Wiclif; and yet, by the testi- 
mony of many witnesses, you censured the condemnation of 
his works.”—‘ Reverend father,” replied Huss, “it is not my 
intention to defend either the errors of Wiclif or those of any other 
man; but my conscience not permitting me to impugn a doctrine 
not shown to be false by the Scriptures, I could not subscribe to 
that condemnation.” 

Huss, borne down by mental and physical suffering, after a long 
examination was remanded to prison, where he was attended by 
the faithful John de Chlum. ‘“O,” said he, recalling this incident 
in one of his letters, “‘ what consolation was it to me, in the midst 
of my affliction, to see my lord John de Chlum extend to me his 
hand,—to me, a miserable heretic, languishing in chains, and 
already condemned by my enemies!” 

By order of the council a form of recantation was prepared, and 
the next day it was presented by the Cardinal d’Ostie for the signa- 
ture of Huss. The council exhorted him to abjure his errors and 
submit to his sentence, commending himself to the mercy of his 
judges. Here the true character of Huss appeared in its strongest 
light. Many before him had suffered death for defending new 
dogmas, and doctrines which they themselves had proposed ; and 
perhaps the spur of self-love had aided their constancy. But Huss 
had advanced no novelties. It was rather on questions of dis- 
cipline than of doctrine that he opposed the authority of the Scrip- 
tures to that of the church; and in this respect he was far outstripped 
by Wiclif. Self-love had no part in his firmness; it was evident 
that he devoted himself to death for the truth as conceived by 
his reason. In the eyes of his contemporaries and of posterity, 
steadfastness of soul constitutes his greatness, and his strength was 
also his glory. ‘I cannot sign this recantation,” said he to the 
cardinal ; “first, because it condemns as impious divers propo- 
sitions which I hold to be truths; and next, because I should thus 
bring scandal upon the people of God to whom I have taught 
these truths.” He persevered to the end in this disposition, 
affirming not that his writings were free from error, but refusing 
to acknowledge with his lips that which was not clear to his 
conscience. 

Alarmed at the impression which the death of a man so celebrated, 
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whose holy life presented so great a contrast to that of most of his 
judges, would produce in Bohemia, Germany, and Europe, the 
cardinals and bishops were unceasing in their efforts to obtain a 
recantation from his mouth. ‘The council,” urged several, ‘is 
arbiter supreme in cases of conscience ; and if there be perjury in 
the act it demands, the council alone is responsible to God.” A 
doctor so far forgot himself as to say, “If the council should affirm 
that you have but one eye, though you have two, you are bound to 
agree with the council.”—‘* While God preserves my reason,” 
replied Huss, ‘I shall be careful to give no such assent, though 
the universe entire should urge me.” 

From this time he gave all his thoughts to preparation for death, 
and to lessening the pain of a cruel separation from his friends, by 
fortifying their hope and confidence in God. In a letter to his 
faithful disciples in Bohemia he says: “I write this in prison and 
in chains, expecting to-morrow my sentence of death, with full 
confidence that I shall never be abandoned by God,—that he will 
never permit me to disgrace his holy truth by confessing what false 
witnesses have wickedly alledged against me. When, through the 
merits of Christ, we shall meet in the realms of eternal peace, you 
will learn the mercy of God to me, and how he has sustained me 
through all my temptations and trials.” 

Huss was so superior to all resentment, that he chose for con- 
fessor Etienne Paletz,—he who had betrayed his friendship, and 
had shown such eager haste for hisdeath. Another, however, was 
sent; but Paletz, overcome by remorse, and by the magnanimity 
of his victim, was constrained to pay him a visit, and shed tears in 
his presence. Huss asked his forgiveness for any offensive word 
that might have escaped him. Paletz entreated him to abjure, 
exhorting him not to consider the shame of a recantation, but solely 
the good which might be hoped to result. ‘Is not the shame of 
condemnation and punishment greater before men than that of 
abjuration ?”” asked Huss. ‘ How then can you believe that I am 
restrained by false shame? But tell me, Paletz, if you were 
falsely accused of errors, what would you do? would you abjure 
them ?”—“ It would be hard,” replied Paletz, and again he wept. 

But among those who were anxious to obtain a recantation from 
Huss, none was more ardent or earnest than the emperor. Sigis- 
mund, through his own fault, had placed himself in a false 
position. John Huss had come to the council on the faith of his 
word and under his safeguard. In delivering him to the flames, 
the emperor feared the secret reproaches of conscience, and the 
wrath of an indignant people. If, on the other hand, he shielded 
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him with his protection after abandoning him to his judges, and 
saved him from punishment after permitting his condemnation, he 
endangered his influence in the council, whose narrow prejudices, 
as well as his title of defender of the church, enjoined upon him 
the execution of its decrees. The abjuration of Huss could alone 
draw the emperor from this dilemma; and to obtain it he spared 
neither entreaty, seduction, nor menace. All was vain. His 
efforts but inspired Huss with pity and sorrow. ‘Put not your 
trust in princes of the earth,” writes he to his dear Bohemians: 
‘“‘T had been told that Sigismund would deliver me from my 
enemies ; he was the first to condemn me.” Huss, by his firm- 
ness, forced the emperor to suffer the shame of violating his faith, 
and revenged himself by stripping him of the power to save him 
from the flames. 

It is a striking proof of the justice of the cause of Huss, that 
while his enemies, alarmed at their triumph, entreated him to live, 
and avoid the sentence which they themselves had pronounced, 
his friends exhorted him to persevere to the death. ‘‘ Dear friend 
in Christ,” writes John de Chlum, “in the name of God all power- 
ful, in the name of thy salvation, and of the great cause of truth, 
depart not from it through fear of Josing this miserable life. It is 
for thy greatest good that God hath visited thee with this affliction. 
Thy friends at Prague rejoice that thou hast borne such a trial for 
the truth.” Huss desired this noble and faithful friend to witness 
his death, and the night before the day of his suffering he wrote 
these touching words: ‘‘O thou kind and most amiable friend, may 
God be thy recompense. I entreat thee not to leave me till thou 
hast seen all consumed. Rather please God that I may be led to 
the stake before thee, than be tortured as I am by so many per- 
fidious arts.” 

On the sixth of July, 1415, Huss was led from his prison to the 
council. Cardinal de Viviers, as before, presided. The emperor 
was present, with all the princes of the empire. The reading 
of mass having commenced when Huss arrived, he was detained 
without until its conclusion, that the holy mysteries might not be 
profaned by the presence of so great a heretic. A high table was ~ 
placed in the midst of the church; on it were laid the priestly 
vestments, with which Huss was to be clothed that he might be 
afterward stripped of them. Before this table he was commanded 
to sit, on a stool sufficiently high to make him a spectacle to all. 
In a low voice he uttered a long prayer, and at the same time the 
bishop of Lodi commenced a sernton an this text of St. Paul: 
That this body of sin may be destroyed. 'The discourse was so 
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violent against the Schism and its authors, that at first one might 
have supposed that the antipopes, and not John Huss, were about 
to be burnt. The bishop concluded, however, by addressing these 
words to Sigismund: “ Destroy heresy and error, and especially 
(pointing to Huss) this obstinate heretic.” After the sermon, four 
bishops, deputies of nations, publicly produced Huss for con- 
demnation. 

A certain number of censured articles were read from Wiclif, 
and afterward thirty condemnatory articles from the works of Huss. 
He wished to make a separate reply to each article, but the cardinal 
of Cambray enjoined him to reply to all at once. Huss affirmed 
that he was unequal to so great an effort of memory ; but the car- 
dinal of Florence commanded silence, and the officers of the 
council were ordered to prevent his speaking. Then Huss, in 
the name of God, conjured the prelates to permit him to justify 
himself before the people; ‘‘ after which,” added he, “dispose of 
me as you will.” But the prelates persisting in their refusal, Huss, 
raising his eyes and hands toward heaven, in a loud voice com- 
mended his cause to the sovereign Judge of the universe. After 
the reading of extracts from his books, the depositions of witnesses 
were read, but no names were disclosed. Then his appeal to 
Christ was again imputed to him as accrime. But Huss renewed 
it, as a just and legitimate appeal, founded on the example of Christ 
himself. Accused of despising the excommunication of the pope, 
he replied: ‘I have not despised it; but as I believed it not legiti- 
mate, I continued the functions of my priesthood. I sent my 
proxies to Rome; they were abused and imprisoned. This has 
induced me to be present at this council of my own free-will, under 
the public faith of the emperor who is now present.” In uttering 
these words Huss fixed his eyes upon Sigismund, and a lively 
blush suffused the imperial brow.* 

The refusal of Huss to abjure having been heard, two sentences 
were read, one of which devoted all his writings to the flames ; the 
other condemned him to degradation, as a true and manifest heretic, 
guilty of publicly teaching errors long condemned by the church 
of God; of advancing many things scandalous, rash, and offensive 
to pious ears, to the great opprobrium of the divine Majesty, and 


* The memory of this fact was long preserved in Germany, and in the fol- 
lowing century was not without influence on the success of the reformation 
accomplished by Luther. When, at the celebrated Diet of Worms, the enemies 
of Luther pressed Charles V. to arrest him, in defiance of the safe-conduct 
which he had granted, “I have no desire,” replied the emperor, “ to repeat 
. the blush of Sigismund.” 
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detriment of the Catholic faith; of having obstinately persisted to 
scandalize’ Christians by his appeal to Christ as the sovereign 
Judge, to the contempt of the apostolic see. 

During the reading of this sentence Huss several times exclaimed 
against it, and especially against the accusation of obstinacy. “I 
have ever desired,” said he, “‘and [ still desire, to be better in- 
structed in the Scriptures. I declare that my love for truth is 
such, that if with a single word I could destroy all the errors of 
heretics, there is no peril I would not confront to accomplish such 
an object.” He then took God to witness his innocence, and 
implored pardon for his judges and accusers. Now commenced 
the ceremony of degradation. The bishops clothed Huss in the 
priestly vestments, and placed a chalice in his hand, as if for the 
celebration of mass. Thus clad, the prelates again exhorted him 
to abjure ; but, turning toward the people, he boldly declared that 
he would not scandalize and seduce the faithful by an abjuration 
so hypocritical, and again protested his innocence. They then 
caused him to descend from his seat, and first took from him the 
chalice, saying, ‘‘O Judas accursed, who hast abandoned the 
counsel of peace, and entered into that of the Jews, we take from 
thee this chalice, filled with the blood of Jesus.”—*“ I hope, through 
God’s mercy,” replied Huss, ‘that from this day forth I shall drink 
of this cup in his kingdom.” His vestments were then stripped 
from him one by one, over each of which were pronounced some 
words of imprecation ; and when the marks of tonsure were about 
to be erased, there rose a dispute whether it should be done with 
scissors or a razor. “See,” said Huss, turning to the emperor, 
“‘they cannot even agree among themselves on the manner of 
insulting me.” On his head was placed a crown, or mitre of paper 
in form of a pyramid, on which were painted devils of a frightful 
figure, with the inscription—THE HERESIARCH; and in this state 
the prelates devoted his soul to the demons. But Huss com- 
mended his spirit to God, saying that he bore with joy this crown 
of opprobrium, for the love of Him who had borne a crown 
of thorns. 

The church then disowned him, declared him of the laity, and 
as such delivered him to the secular arm to be conducted to 
punishment. By order of Sigismund, he was instantly delivered 
by the elector palatine, vicar of the empire, to the magistrate of 
Constance, who placed him in the hands of the ministers of justice. 
He marched between four valets of the city to the place of exe- 
cution. The princes followed with an escort of eight hundred 
men at arms; and the concourse of people was so prodigious, that 

16* 
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a bridge broke down beneath the multitude. Huss was made to 
pass before the episcopal palace, where a fire was consuming his 
books. He smiled, and protested against the act. Approaching 
the place of suffering, he fell on his knees and recited some of the 
penitential psalms, repeating often these words: “ Lord Jesus, 
have pity upon me...... O God, into thy hands I commit my 
soul.” Wishing to speak to the people in German, the elector 
palatine forbade it, and ordered him to be burned. Huss ex- 
claimed, ‘ Lord Jesus, for thy sake I endure with humility this 
cruel death; and I pray thee to pardon my enemies.” While he 
prayed, his eyes raised toward heaven, his paper crown fell off. 
He smiled ; but the soldiers again replaced it, in order, said they, 
that it might be burnt with the devils whom he had served. Having 
obtained permission to speak to his guards, he thanked them in 
German for the treatment he had received, and declared that he 
hoped to reign with Christ after suffering for his gospel. He was 
then bound by a chain to the stake, where he made some pious 
reflections on the ignominious sufferings of the Saviour. His 
face being toward the east, complaint was made of this favor 
shown to a heretic. He was turned to the west, and the fagots 
were placed about him. The elector palatine approached, attended 
by the count d’Oppeinheim, marshal of the empire, and again in- 
vited him to retract; but Huss declared that with joy he sealed 
with his blood what he had written and taught. The elector having 
retired, the funeral pile was lighted. The courage and holy fervor 
of Huss increased with his pains. He prayed and sang pious 
hymns while the flames permitted him utterance. The remains 
of his body were torn in pieces by the executioner. His ashes 
were carefully collected and thrown to the Rhine. 


Thus perished, in the flower of his age, a man whose character 
did honor to the Christian church; and it is difficult, at the first 
glance, to discover the true causes of his death. We find these 
words in an ancient manuscript copy at the head of his works: 
While Huss declaimed only against the vices of the laity, all 
affirmed that he had the Spirit of God; but no sooner had he 
attacked the ecclestastics than he became odious, for this was 
probing the sore. Many before him, however, had with equal 
force declaimed with impunity against indulgences and the abuses 
of the clergy, against the pope and the Roman Church. To be 
convinced of this, we need but read the writings of his contempo- 
raries,—of Pierre d’Ailly, of Clemengis, and more especially of 
the illustrious Gerson. The latter, in his celebrated treatise on 
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the reformation of the church, acknowledged infallibility only in 
the church universal, of which all Christians are members, and 
Jesus Christ is the Head, and not in the particular church styled 
Apostolic and Roman. The Decretals, the Clementines, and other 
constitutions and laws made to favor popes, in the eyes of Gerson, 
were but inventions of fraud and ambition, to sustain the Papal 
dignity which Christ has eternally conferred on those who love 
God in truth. Huss rarely went further on this subject; but he 
particularly provoked the hatred of his order by his earnest de- 
clamations against the temporal possessions of ecclesiastics, in 
which he saw the source of the corruption of the clergy ; and above 
all by his esteem for Wiclif, the whole of whose doctrines, however, 
he was far from embracing. But, in imitation of Wiclif, to obtain 
necessary reforms Huss addressed himself rather to the people 
who suffered from abuses, than to the clergy who employed them 
for their own profit. Like Wiclif, he also opposed the authority 
of the Bible to that of the church. He appealed from his judges 
to Christ ; and though he supported no new opinion, this was a 
sufficient harbinger of a revolution in dogmas and discipline. It 
was presenting the mirror of truth to those who had most cause to 
blush at its sight, and to whom the truth was an insult. The con- 
demnation of Huss was a solemn proof by which the Catholic 
Church demonstrated its impotence to heal its own wounds and 
answer the wants of the people. It was easier, said an ancient 

author, to depose a wicked pope, than to compel the clergy to 
refrain from avarice, ambition, and other passions which formed 
the sources of their disorders. The Roman court drew too great 
profit from dispensations, exemptions, indulgences, and a thousand 
arbitrary impositions, to renounce the traffic. The new pope, 
Martin V., was hardly elected, when, having adopted some unim- 
portant amendments, he hastened to dissolve the council. All 
reformation was thus postponed, and the event justified the pre- 
diction of an orator: They strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel. What reformation could be expected from an assembly 
which commenced by giving the reformers to the flames? Had 
Huss lived, he doubtless would have gone further ; and after laying 
the foundation of his faith on the authority of the Scriptures, he 
might have deduced from this great principle important conse- 
quences. So thought Sigismund; and wishing to prevent a reli- 
gious revolution, he hastened its outbreak. But what Huss 
would have been able to do had he lived, was surpassed by the 
commotion caused by his death. And when, after him, his friend 
and generous disciple, Jerome of Prague, had followed his heroic 
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example; when, with matchless eloquence, he had been heard to 
declare his master a saint in heaven, in the face of the council 
which had devoted his soul to hell ; when, by proclaiming the same 
principles, he had obtained the same crown of martyrdom, the 
effect of this double condemnation was immense,—irresistible. 
Their ashes had been thrown to the Rhine; but the dust of the 
soil with which they had mingled was religiously collected and 
borne to Bohemia. The disciples of Huss recalled the dreams 
and visions in which their master had read the future, and re- 
peated with enthusiasm the words that were asserted to have fallen 
from his lips. He had said that the domestic fowl whose name* 
he bore had little strength of wing, but that others should follow 
him who would soar above the snares of his enemies. Some 
affirmed that he said to his judges, “ After a hundred years you 
shall answer to God and to me.” 

From most of the pulpits in Bohemia went forth an indignant 
cry. Fires were everywhere lighted on the heights at the anni- 
versary of his death, as a symbol of his suffering and an appeal to 
vengeance. Soon appeared the avenger. John Ziska drew from 
its sheath his invincible sword. The Hussites rallied to the 
standard of the chalice, and Germany demanded by arms, and 
the brutal force of the masses, what she had vainly expected and 
implored from the wisdom of her princes. Then followed that 
which ever follows when the good have succumbed to the peaceful 
triumph of their principles: the ranks of their successors, of those 
who contend for the same doctrines, are filled, on the one hand, by 
fanatics who think to have lighted the torch of faith when they have 
extinguished that of reason; and, on the other, by grasping and 
violent men, who speak of reforms, but whose only work is to 
ravage and destroy. Hence, in the new views tumultuously pro- 
claimed is found an alliance too often impure,—a deplorable mixture 
of good and evil, which alarms men of true wisdom and piety. It 
is thus until time separates the effect of human passions from the 
work of reform. The good and the true alone survive, and the 
workmen fail not to secure their triumph. After a hundred years 
of calamity and blood, the harvest was ripe in Germany : the time 
had come to separate the wheat from the tares. Luther appeared, 
and gave his name to the glorious Reformation of which Wiclif 
was the father, and, under him, Joun Huss the immortal precursor. 


* Huss, in Bohemian, signifies goose. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Divine Rule of Faith and Practice ; or, a De- 
fense of the Catholic Doctrine that Holy Scripture has been 
since the Times of the Apostles the sole Divine Rule of Faith 
and Practice to the Church, against the dangerous Errors of 
the Authors of the Tracts for the Times, and the Romanists, 
as, particularly, that the Rule of Faith is “made up of Scrip- 
ture and Tradition together,” gc. In which also the Doctrines 
of the Apostolical Succession, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, &c., 
are fully discussed. By Wiiu1am Goons, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Rector of St. Antholin, London. In two 
vols., 8vo., pp. 494, 604. Philadelphia: Herman Hooker. 1842. 


. A Treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers in the Decision of 
Controversies existing at this Day in Religion. By Joun 
Daitie, Minister of the Gospel in the Reformed Church of 
Paris. ‘Translated from the French, and revised by the Rev. 
T. Smith, M.A., with a Preface by the Rev. G. Jekyll, LL.B. 
First American edition, revised and corrected for the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 12mo., pp. 376. Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1842. 

. The Rule of Faith—A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester, June 13, 1838, at the Primary Visitation 
of the Right Reverend William, Lord Bishop of Chichester. 
By Henry Epwarp Mannine, M.A., Rector of Lavington, - 
Sussex, and late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Published 
at the request of the Lord Bishop and the Clergy. Second 
edition. 8vo., pp. 192. London: printed for J. G. F. & J. 
Rivington. 1839. 

4. The British Critic and Quarterly Theological Review. Num- 
ber for July, 1842. Article IT. 


Wuat constitutes the divine rule of faith and practice, is a 
question which has been variously answered. We shall not, 
in this paper, attempt to show what reply has been given to 
this momentous question by heathen philosophers, or the mere 
theists of modern times. That they should be in doubt with 
regard to it, become bewildered in the mazes of idle speculations, 
or come to widely different results, is not marvelous. But that 
Christians, who profess to have received a revelation from God, 
expressly designed as a foundation of faith and a guide in manners, 
should differ upon this question, would scarcely be credited if the 
fact were not too obvious to admit of doubt. 

Two classes of opinions upon this question have been enter- 
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tained for at least twelve hundred years. One is, that the Holy 
Scriptures alone constitute that rule; and the other, that to the 
Scriptures is to be added the voice of the church. In these 
classes respectively there are several modifications. In the first, 
we have those who admit that the voice of God is in the sense 
of Scripture, and this sense is to be learned by the use of the 
various helps which God in his providence has afforded us; 
and also those who give the most unqualified latitude to private 
interpretation. ‘The diversity of opinion upon this theory seems to 
be more in words than in sense; as perhaps there are none who 
go so far as to assert either that the Holy Scriptures are all so 
plain as that they need no explanation, or, on the other hand, that 
any of the various means of Biblical explanation and illustration, 
however important, are of divine authority. While those of this 
class hold, that for all practical purposes the Scriptures are plain 
and easy to be understood ; that is, so far as any matter of faith or 
practice is essential to salvation, it is clearly revealed in God’s 
word, and the plainest minds who will read it with attention, need 
not err; yet they admit and maintain that for the clear under- 
standing of many portions of Scripture, reference must be had fo 
the various helps to its correct interpretation; such as philology, 
the history of ancient times and usages, the opinions of commen- 
tators, ancient and modern, and the direct aid of the Holy Spirit. 
On the other hand, those who unite with the Scriptures the 
voice of the church, differ as to what portion of the church is to 
be admitted as a witness, whether the ancient church, embracing 
the first four or five centuries, or the church catholic. And then, 
again, there are differences of opinion upon the term catholic. 
The question is, whether it is to be understood of the whole body 
of believers throughout the world, or of a general council, or of the 
Greek Church, or of the Church of Rome, or of the Church of 
England. All of these have their abettors, and, of course, in 
their affirmative positions, are at odds. But they all agree in 
denying that the Scriptures alone constitute the divine rule of faith 
and practice. Some maintain that patristical tradition constitutes 
the unwritten portion of God’s word, delivered orally by Christ 
and his holy apostles, and handed down to us through the fathers. 
But others, that God has authorized the church authoritatively to 
interpret the Scriptures, and that her interpretations are inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, and consequently to be relied upon as infal- 
libly true. It is common to the Romish and the Oxford divines to 
take each of these positions, and insist upon one or both, as occa- 
sion requires. 
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The English reformers, together with many eminent divines of 
the English Church who have lived since the Reformation, agree 
in paying a high degree of deference to the opinions of the fathers, 
but still consider their testimony human, and consequently fallible. 
We have for ourselves not the least disposition to question the 
competency or credibility of the fathers as witnesses of facts which 
they knew. In relation to these, when their testimony has not 
been corrupted or mutilated, we believe their declarations as high 
a species of human testimony as is to be found in the records of 
antiquity. But there are many abatements to be made to the 
weight of their testimony when it is adduced in proof of doctrines 
which were supposed to have existed in the apostolic age. This 
will be shown at large hereafter. 

Mr. Wesley, after he had given us a plan, or “sketch,” of 
church organization in this country, left us “at full liberty 
simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive church.” From 
this we see that this great man venerated “‘ the primitive church,” 
and considered a high degree of respect due to it in matters of 
church order and discipline. And we have no fears that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in this country will ever contemn 
or neglect the primitive pattern, either in doctrine, discipline, or 
usages. But then, be it observed, first, that by the primitive 
church we mean the church near the apostolic age; and, se- 
condly, by following the primitive church, we mean only so far 
as it harmonizes with the word of God. We take nothing as of — 
divine authority which is not clearly expressed or evidently implied 
in God’s most blessed word; nothing as being necessary for faith 
or manners which is not therein expressed or thereby capable of 
evident proof. 

We shall now proceed to present the twofold rule in detail, 
with the grounds upon which it is made by its asserters to 
rest. 

Mr. (now archdeacon) Manning professes to give us the true 
view of the Anglican Church upon the subject. And in the com- 
parison of his system with that of the Oxford school, it will be 
seen that he only differs from them in the carrying out—or the 
extent of the consequences to which he pushes his fundamental 
principles. His foundation is the same as that of the Tractators, 
and theirs the same as that of the Romanists, but he seems to 
have less courage in looking fairly in the face the ulterior conse- 
quences of the principles in which they all substantially agree. 
But we will now let the archdeacon speak for himself. He 


says,— 
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“‘ We believe in the sufficiency of Holy Scripture for salvation, not 
upon any argument a priori drawn from our conceptions of what God 
would do for the safe keeping of the faith ; (though that might raise a 
presumption of the fact;) nor upon any attempted judgment of our 
minds respecting the doctrines there made known to us; but upon 
the same constant, unanimous witness on which we receive the 
sacred books; from which, also, we learn what is genuine, what 
authentic, and what pure in the writings of the apostles of Christ. 
And that witness declares to us that the Holy Scripture is ‘the 
one perfect instrument of God,’ perfect, that is, both in harmony 
and compass; ‘the most true rule of doctrine ;’ ‘the even and true 
balance ;’ ‘the mirror without a flaw;’ ‘the healing medicine of 
the soul.’ ‘For in those things,’ we are told, ‘which are openly 
set in Scripture, is to be found every thing that contains the faith and 
practice of life.’”—Pp. 14, 15. 


The sum of this statement is, that the Church of England 
believe in “the sufficiency of Holy Scripture for salvation,” 
simply ‘upon the constant, unanimous witness” of the fathers—or 
upon the testimony of Origen, Augustine, Chrysostom, Cyril, 
Vincent, and Jerome, as these are the authorities he gives in 
the margin. 

Next he gives us the following :— 


‘** This appeal to the proof of Holy Scripture might appear to be at 
once a sufficient test to ascertain what the apostles preached. And so 
indeed it would be, if either the Scriptures were so clear that private 
Christians could not err in understanding, or churches so infallible as 
never to go astray in expounding the interpretation. But as neither of 
these conditions is true; as churches both may err, and have erred, 
and private Christians, by the repugnancy of their interpretations, 
daily convict themselves of error; and as the gospel of Christ is not 
syllables and letters, whether of the original or translated text, but the 
meaning of them; and as, of all the meanings Holy Scripture may 
bear, we must believe one only to be the sense intended, it is plainly 
necessary that we should have some further rule for our common 
guidance.”—Pp. 26, 27. 


“We must” then “have some further rule for our common guid- 
ance,” because ‘churches and private Christians may err, and 
have erred.” So much for the necessity of the ‘ rule” contended 
for. In what form that rule is now presented he states as 
follows :— 


“‘ And thus the two creeds, as we receive them, are to us the repre- 
sentatives of the apostolical tradition, the two witnesses of the East and 
the West to the one catholic faith. 

“Scripture, then, being the proof of the creed, and the creed the 
interpreter of Scripture, the harmony of these is the first rule of in- 
terpretation.”—P. 35. 
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We have the theory of the archdeacon more systematically 
drawn out in the appendix, thus :— 


“J, All points of faith necessary to salvation must be proved by 
Holy Scripture. 

“2. All interpretations of Holy Scripture, in matters of religious 
belief, must be made in accordance with the faith of those on whose 
evidence we receive the written word of God itself. 

“3. The faith of the primitive church, on whose testimony we receive 
the canon of Holy Scripture, is presented to us in the creeds and uni- 
versal consent of Christians. ‘This consent is the basis of the doc- 
trinal Articles of the Church of England. 

‘‘4, All primitive interpretations prevalent, though not universal, 
claim their several measures of deference from us, and we may not 
lightly contradict them. 

“5. Where we have no external evidence of primitive interpretation, 
we have no other rule than our own judgment, aided by the laws of 
criticism and unauthoritative exposition.”—Appendia, p. 3. 


Here we see that the Scriptures constitute the authorized 
record; but their sense is to be sought in the records of anti- 
quity. This sense our author had in the Sermon, which consti- 
tutes the foundation of his book, limited to the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene creeds. But now he gives it a wider range, embracing it 
‘‘in the creeds and universal consent of [primitive] Christians.” 
The different forms of this “ universal consent,” then, whether 
exhibited in the creeds or otherwise, “claim their several mea- 
sures of deference from us.” And these creeds, with whatever 
else the archdeacon would give the same authority, he claims to 
have come from the apostles—to have constituted an unwritten 
revelation, brought and reported from the mouths of the apostles 
by competent witnesses. But he seems to hang principally upon 
the creeds, and doubtless would scarcely have made provision for 
the admission of other records had the creeds embraced all the 
topics which it seems now exceedingly desirable that he should be 
able to settle by the “ unanimous consent” of the primitive church. 
In his Appendix our author undertakes to prove that “ Scripture 
and the creed, attested by universal tradition, was the rule of faith 
in the primitive church.” —Appendix, p. 37. Here it will be seen 
that he has but one creed, making his traditionary informant still 
less adequate to the purposes of settling all the various doctrinal 
and practical questions which come into dispute. But the rule of 
faith furnished in the creed, and doubtless all other records equally 
ancient and well attested, the archdeacon makes out more ancient 
than the writings of Christ and the apostles. In proof of his main 
position he undertakes to prove “ the following facts :”— 
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“1, That the oral preaching of the apostles was the sole rule of 
faith before the Scriptures were written. 

“2. That it is recognized as such in Holy Scripture itself. 

“3. That it was the chief rule of faith to the universal church until 
the books of Scripture were collected, and dispersed in the canon 
throughout all churches. 

“4. That it is recognized by the early Christian writers as a rule 
of faith distinct in itself from the apostolic Scriptures, although in abso- 
lute agreement with them. 

“5. That the oral preaching of the apostles, and not the Scripture, 
was the original source of the creed.” ‘It cannot be doubted that the 
Nicene and Apostles’ creeds are the offspring and representatives of 
the oral preaching of the apostles.”—Appendiz, pp. 37, 75. 


As to the first of these positions we would observe, that though 
upon one point it seems to look toward the truth, yet, upon the 
whole, it asserts what is false. By ‘“‘ Scripture” we suppose the 
archdeacon means the apostolic writings. And though we do not 
doubt that before these writings were executed and given to the 
churches “the oral preaching of the apostles” had the same autho- 
rity that their writings now have, and constituted a part of “the 
tule of faith ;” yet we deny that it did constitute “the sole rule of 
faith.” For the Old Testament scriptures were by them appealed 
to as a divine record, and, so far as they go, as an infallible guide 
in religion. 

As to the second, it is no way important. 

The third position is erroneous: for the books of the New Tes- 
tament scriptures existed separately before they were collected ; 
and wherever one of the Gospels was read in the churches, there 
it must have taken the place of any traditionary reports of the oral 
instructions of the apostles, which may have existed after their 
departure from the world. Indeed, the fathers tell us, that the 
Gospels were written to stand in the place of the living voice of 
the holy apostles—that they constitute the substance of what they 
preached while living. The notion, that the preaching of the 
apostles constituted one portion of revelation, which was to be 
handed down by tradition, and that the Scriptures constituted 
another, which mean nothing of themselves, but must be inter- 
preted by oral tradition, is a discovery made several hundred 
years after the decease of the apostles, and made to serve the 
purposes of heresy and corruption. 

The fourth position, like the second, is wholly irrelevant to 
the question at issue. Did our space permit, we could, however, 
easily show that both “Holy Scripture” and “the early Christian 
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writers,” are altogether against the whole traditionary system 
advocated by our opponents. 

The fifth position we utterly reject as a mere hypothesis, with- 
out the least support. 

That the creeds came from the apostles’ mouths to us in the 
precise forms in which we have them, the archdeacon is a little 
too wary to assert. The authority for this, however, at least so 
far as the Apostles’ creed is concerned, is as ancient and as valid 
as that upon which he relies for the support of his main positions. 
St. Ambrose says,— 


“The twelve apostles, as skillful artificers, assembled together, and 
made a key by their common advice, that is, the creed; by which the 
darkness of the devil is disclosed, that the light of Christ may appear.’s 


Ruffinus says the apostles 


“had received by tradition from their fathers, that after the ascension 
of our Saviour, and the effusion of the Holy Ghost, before the apostles 
separated from each other to go into the several parts of the habitable 
world, to preach the gospel to them; they settled among themselves 
the rule of their futyre preaching, to prevent their teaching different 
doctrines, during their separation, unto those whom they should invite 
unto the Christian faith: wherefore they assembled all together, and 
being full of the Holy Ghost, they composed the creed; each one in- 
serting what he thought convenient; and ordained it to be a test of 
their future sermons, and a rule to be given unto the faithful.” 

*‘ Besides the opinion, that the apostles were in general the authors 
of the creed; some have advanced one step further, and affirmed, that 
every apostle inserted his particular article; by which, according to 
the number of the apostles, they have divided the creed into twelve 
articles, allowing one article for each apostle: a full account whereof 
is in a sermon falsely attributed to St. Austin ; where the author thereof 
gives us this following relation, concerning each particular article that 
was put in by each particular apostle. ‘ Peter,’ saith he, said, ‘I be- 
lieve in God the Father Almighty ;’ John, ‘Maker of heaven and 
earth ;’ James, ‘and in Jesus Christ his only Son, our Lord ;’? Andrew, 
‘Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary ;’ 
Philip, ‘ suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried ;’ 
Thomas, ‘ he descended into hell, the third day he rose again from the 
dead’;’ Bartholomew, ‘He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty ;’ Matthew, ‘from thence shall he 
come to judge the quick and the dead ;’ James, the son of Alpheus, 
‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy catholic church;’ Simon 
Zelotes, ‘the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins ;’ Jude, the 
brother of James, ‘ the resurrection of the body ;’ Matthias, ‘life ever- 
lasting. Amen.’”* 





* See the History of the Apostles’ Creed, with critical observations on the 
several articles, by Sir Peter King, pp. 25-28. 
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All this has been considered by many a devout admirer of 
patristical tradition as certainly true as the Acts of the Apostles. It 
is not, however, marvelous that a writer of Lord King’s learning 
and shrewdness should come to a different conclusion. He 
says,— 

“ Now as to the truth of this tradition, I think it is altogether to be 
denied, and that for several reasons: as that it was nigh four hundred 
years after Christ, before the framing of the creed by the apostles was 
ever heard of; and even Ruffinus himself, one of the first reporters 
thereof, though in the beginning of his commentary he doth roundly 
assert it, yet in the midst thereof, he speaks of it doubtfully, as if its 
authors were uncertain and unknown.”—P. 28. 


The same author tells us that “it is true the exact form of the 
present creed cannot pretend to be so ancient as the apostolic 
times by four hundred years.” “As for the authors thereof,” 
says he, ‘it cannot be denied, but that they were several and 
many; the creed was neither the work of one man, nor of one 
day, but, during a long tract of time, passed successively through 
several hands, ere it arrived to its present perfection; the com- 
posure of it was gradual, and not instantaneous.” And though he 
thinks ‘‘some of the articles therein were derived from the very 
days of the apostles,” he says, “‘ The others were afterward added 
by the primitive doctors and bishops, in opposition to gross here- 
sies and errors that sprung up in the church.”—P. 33. 

Again he states, ‘“‘‘ The descent into hell,’ as Ruffinus informs 
us, ‘was neither in the Roman nor Oriental creeds :’ ‘the com- 
munion of saints’ was not in any creed till above four hundred 
years after Christ, and then not immediately received in all: the 
clause of ‘life everlasting’ was omitted in several, while in others 
it was inserted.”—Pp. 29, 30. 

Archdeacon Manning attempts to prove from the Scriptures and 
the fathers “‘ that the oral preaching of the apostles, and not the 
apostolic Scriptures, are the original source from which the bap- 
tismal creed was drawn.”—Appendiz, p. 63. But his Scripture 
argument, to say the most of it, proves nothing more than that the 
doctrines of the Apostles’ creed are provable by the Scriptures. If 
it be admitted that the apostles, previous to the existence of 
the apostolical Scriptures, required of candidates for baptism 
assent to a formulary, embracing the fundamental articles of 
Christianity; it still remains to be shown that this was in al! 
cases precisely the same, and that it embraced all that is now in 
the creed, either as to its verbiage or sense. As to the tradition 
upon the subject he says,— 
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“The constant tradition of the church attests the fact, that some form 
or summary of doctrine was professed at baptism by every candidate 
from the very beginning of the gospel.”——Appendia, p. 65. 


Now admitting this ‘ constant tradition,” how are we to ascer- 
tain what this “form or summary of doctrine” was? To make out 
that “the baptismal creeds of the later church represent the bap- 
tismal summary used by the apostles”—that the former are 
‘‘lineally descended” from the latter, our author “takes some 
examples of the catholic creeds, and traces them upward toward 
the apostolic times.” He now gives us “the creed of the church 
of Cesarea, preserved by Eusebius,” “the creed of the church 
of Jerusalem, given by St. Cyril,” “the creed of the Eastern 
churches,” and “the Oriental creed as given by Ruffinus,” ‘the 
creed of the church of Aquileia,” and ‘the creed of the church of 
Rome.” But each of these differs from the Apostles’ creed, being 
differently worded, and excluding several important articles! And 
none of these creeds, be it known, can be traced higher up than 
the fourth century! ‘ Origen,” he says, “recites a more diffuse 
summary of evangelical doctrines as an example of the apostolical 
preaching.” This “summary,” with one from Tertullian, and 
another from Irenzus, still more diverse from the Apostles’ creed 
than the former class, is as far ‘‘toward the apostolic times” as 
our author can travel. And he ought indeed not to content him- 
self with going “toward the apostolic times” and coming very 
near them, but he should go into those times, and find his formu- 
lary of faith even back of the apostolic Scriptures, for this is what 
he undertakes to prove. 

Upon starting with the archdeacon on his journey back ‘‘toward 
the apostolic times,” it would be natural to expect that the several 
ways which he descries in the fourth century would be found to 
converge to a point at the place of destination. But, alas! the 
further we travel, the wider they are apart. ‘There is no proximity 
to a uniform and universally acknowledged formulary. The fur- 
ther back we proceed, the stronger is the doubt whether any such 
formulary was in use in the apostolic age, 

The beautiful theory under examination naturally suggests two 
very important queries. The first is, that if such a formulary 
existed before the apostolic Scriptures, why did not St. Luke make 
mention of so important a fact in the Acts of the Apostles? And, 
secondly, if several articles of this apostolic formulary, supposed 
to be taken from the oral teaching of the apostles, were not known 
or admitted into the formulary until four hundred years after the 
apostles were all dead, who could report them from the mouths of 
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the apostles? How happened it that these articles were so long 
hid, and afterward discovered? Living witnesses there could be 
none, and if the articles in question were matters of tradition, they 
must have been known as early as the others with which they are 
associated. If some shrewd patrist will settle these doubts he 
will render no small service to the cause which the archdeacon so 
stoutly maintains. 

This whole subject is ably discussed in the first work placed at 
the head of this article. The learned author fully and triumph- 
antly sustains the following propositions :— 


“1, That no precise form of words was left by the apostles as the 
Christian creed. 

“‘2. That there was no such definite summary of the chief articles 
of belief given by the apostles to the Christian church as the creed, 
and that what is called ‘the Apostles’ creed’ is merely the ancient 
creed of the church of Rome, and no more entitled to the name than 
any other of the ancient creeds. 

“3. That what is called ‘the Apostles’ creed’ gradually attained its 
present form, and that two, at least, of the articles it now contains 
were’ not inserted in it before the fourth century. 

“4, That the creeds of the primitive church were derived originally 


from the Holy Scriptures. And, therefore, 
“5. That none of the ancient creeds can be considered as an apos- 
tolical production.”—Divine Rule, vol. i, p. 96. 


We should be happy to present to the reader a specimen of the 
author’s reasoning upon these propositions, but cannot do so with- 
out exceeding our limits. He gives us the creeds of Origen, 
Gregory of Neocesarea, and Lucian the martyr, and says,— 
‘These are the only creeds that remain of the period anterior to 
the Council of Nice.” And further, that “zt is not till quite the 
close of the fourth century that we hear any thing about ‘the 
Apostles’ creed.’”—Ib. p. 110. 


We have already said that the Tractarians push out the patris- 
tical system still further than Archdeacon Manning seems disposed 
to do. We shall now proceed to give some specimens of the 
bold positions they take, without the least apparent hesitation 
or reserve. 

The Tractarians and the Romanists agree in maintaining the 
divine authority of tradition. With them, Scripture and tradition 
united constitute the divine rule of faith and practice. Mr. New- 
man says, ‘“ We have as little warrant for rejecting ancient con- 
sent as for rejecting Scripture itself.” And that “catholic 
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tradition—the unwritten word—is a divine informant in religious 
matters.” Again, more at large,— 

‘Let us understand what is meant by saying that antiquity is of 
authority in religious questions. Both Romanists and ourselves main- 
tain as follows:—That whatever doctrine the primitive ages unani- 
mously attest, whether by consent of fathers, or by councils, or by the 
events of history, or by controversies, or in whatever may fairly and 
reasonably be considered to be the universal belief of those ages, is to 
be received as coming from the apostles.” 


Here we have tradition, not limited to ‘the two creeds,” but 
expanded so widely as to encompass all the writings of the 
** fathers,” the decrees of “councils,” and “‘ whatever” else “‘ may 
fairly and reasonably be considered” as evidence of ‘‘ the universal 
belief” of ‘‘the primitive ages.” And all this is not to be received 
merely, as Archdeacon Manning says, “with its various degrees 
of evidence,” but the whole as bringing with it the highest kind of 
evidence of its divine original. It is to be regarded, en masse, as 
“coming from the apostles,” as ‘‘the unwritten word,” as “a 
divine informant in matters of religion.” The system of divine 
revelation, according to this theo:y, is composed of two parts, one 
written, and the other oral—the Scriptures and tradition—one the 
record, and the other the explanatzon—equally essential, and of 
equal authority ! 

Assuming the truth of this dogma, the maintainers of it proceed 
to show its philosophy. It would naturally be supposed that there - 
must appear to be some good reason for making tradition an 
appendage of revelation. And though the maintainers of this 
notion in general protest against going into any investigation of 
the reasons of things, and content themselves with what they call 
facts ; here they judge it necessary to vary their course. They 
must now show why it is that the Bible alone is not to be taken 
as the rule of faith and practice. 

And, first, they alledge that the Bible, without tradition, has 
no authority, as it is by tradition that the canon of Scripture is 
settled. Thus Mr. Newman :— 


“ How do we know that Scripture comes from God? It cannot be 
denied that we of this age receive it upon general tradition ; we receive 
through tradition both the Buble itself, and the doctrine that it is divinely 
inspired. ‘The sacred volume itself, as well as the doctrine of its in- 
spiration, comes to us by traditional conveyance. We receive the 
New Testament in its existing shape by tradition.” 


Now we admit that a portion of the evidence upon which we 
receive the Bible as an inspired record, is tradition. ‘The unani- 
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mous consent of Christian writers, for several hundred years sub- 
sequent to the apostolic age, is a necessary part of the historical 
evidence that the books of the New Testament had their origin at 
the period which they claim for their birth, and that they were 
written by the persons whose names they bear. This universal 
consent of Christian writers, with the admissions of enemies, and 
the corroborating testimony of profane history, ‘puts the facts 
beyond the possibility of reasonable doubt. And this is absolutely 
all the essential service which patristical tradition renders Chris- 
tianity. But it is not true that tradition constitutes the whole 
of this branch of the evidence; much less that there is no other 
species of evidence which is available in the case. As to the 
evidence of the znspiration of the Scriptures, this is wholly internal 
—derived from the Scriptures themselves. Having learned, by 
indubitable historical evidence, that Paul wrote the epistles which 
bear his name, who needs the evidence of the fathers to learn that 
they were written by divine inspiration ? If the books of the New 
Testament are authentic, their inspiration is a matter of course. 

But, secondly, it is alledged that the Scriptures are obscure, and 
must be explained by an authority equal to themselves. Mr. New- 
man says,— 


“The need of tradition arises only from the obscurity of Scripture, 
and is terminated with the interpretation of it. Scripture does not 
interpret itself or answer objections or misrepresentations. We must 
betake ourselves to the early church, and see how they understood it. 
Scripture was never designed to teach doctrine to the many.” 


It must be admitted that there are difficult and abstruse passages 
in the Scriptures which “the many” cannot understand ; and we 
might venture a query whether even the Oxford divines themselves, 
with all the helps derived from fathers and councils, are able fully 
to explain them. But that the Bible, as a rule of faith and prac- 
tice, is obscure in matters essential, we deny; and indeed the 
insinuation impugns the wisdom and goodness of its divine Author. 
A revelation so obscure that its sense must be handed down 
through successive ages “from hand to hand,” by the uncertain 
instrumentality of oral tradition! This is most unaccountable. 
Why not remedy the difficulty at once, and in a way to remove 
all doubt about the sense, by making the record plain? Why, 
sir, our opponents may reply, This would have left nothing for 
a divinely commissioned priesthood, and an infallible church to 
do. Sure enough! 

Finally, it is contended that the Scriptures are defective—that 
Vou. Il].—17 
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they do not teach all that is essential to Christianity ; and hence 
the necessity for traditionary teaching upon several points. 

Mr. Goode gives us, from the writings of the Tractators, a list 
of doctrines, usages, and facts, which are admitted not to be found 
in the Scriptures, but are alledged to be taught in the traditions of 
the church. Here the cloven foot shows itself fully. No unpre- 
judiced mind can avoid the conviction, upon looking over this list 
of patristical verities, but that this system of adding tradition to 
the Scriptures, as the rule of faith, is a device to give divine 
sanction to doctrines and practices not taught in the word of God. 
But we must not longer withhold from the reader these neces- 
sary truths. 


“Of points relating to the practice of the church, then, we have the 
following :— 

“1. Relating to points disused,—the non-literal acceptation of 
our Lord’s words respecting washing one another’s feet; the non- 
observance of the seventh day as a day of religious rest. 

“2. Relating to ordinances and observances in use among us,— 
infant baptism; the sanctification of the first day of the week; the 
perpetual obligation of the eucharist; the identity of our mode of con- 
secration in the eucharist with the apostolical; that consecration by 
apostolical authority is essential to the participation of the eucharist ; 
the separation of the clergy from the people as a distinct order; the 
threefold order of the priesthood ; the government of the church by 
bishops ; the apostolical succession. 


“3. Of points purely doctrinal,—baptismal regeneration ; the virtue - 


of the eucharist as a commemorative sacrifice ; that there is an inter- 
mediate state, in which the souls of the faithful are purified, and grow 
in grace ; that they pray for us, and that our prayers benefit them. 

“4. Of points concerning matters of fact,—the canon of Scripture ; 
that Melchisedek’s feast is a type of the eucharist; that the book of 
Canticles represents the union between Christ and the church; that 


Wisdom in the book of Proverbs represents the second person in the — 


Trinity ; the alledged perpetual virginity of the mother of our Lord.” 


This, then, is the sum of the important appendage to the system 
of revealed truth furnished by patristical tradition. And to what 
does it amount? Why, simply to this: upon one of these points, 
the canon of Scripture, the testimony of ecclesiastical antiquity 
seems necessary: upon two or three others, such as infant 
baptism and the Christian sabbath, this source of information is 
important ; but in relation to the great mass it is absolutely worth- 
less. For, 1. Those things which are probably true are taught 
with sufficient clearness in the Scriptures. And, 2. As to those 
which are, at least to all good Protestants, entirely indifferent or 
utterly antiscriptural and heretical, which embrace by far the 
17* 
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greatest part, no amount of patristical testimony, however explicit, 
could possibly be of the least authority. That the great mass of 
these catholic truths are in fact Romish corruptions, we need not 
here attempt to prove. Nor is it in the least marvelous, that those 
who hold these dogmas to constitute the most vital part of the 
Christian system, should be extremely anxious to extend the divine 
rule of faith and practice beyond the written record. 


That the views of the Tractarians and the Romanists upon the 
necessity and authority of tradition are identical, Mr. Goode proves 
most conclusively. 

A comparison of what we have quoted above from the Oxford 
divines, with the following brief passages from the highest Romish 
authorities, will be sufficient fully to show the justice of his 
conclusions. 

Bellarmine says,— 


“IT assert, that Scripture, although not composed principally with 
the view of its being a rule of faith, is nevertheless a rule of faith; not 
the entire rule, but a partial rule. For the entire rule of faith is the 
word of God, or God’s revelation made to the church, which is distri- 
buted into two partial rules, Scripture and tradition. That the Scrip- 
ture is not the judge, is evident; because it admits different meanings, 
and cannot tell which is the right one.” 


And the Tridentine Catechism says,— 

‘‘The whole of the doctrine to be delivered to the faithful is con- 
tained in the word of God, which is distributed into Scripture and 
tradition.” 


Indeed the identity of the Oxford and the Romish doctrine of 
tradition is fully conceded by the British Critic in the review of 
Mr. Goode’s work; and the reviewer, in relation to it, says, he 
trusts that ‘‘the time is past when it shall be considered an argu- 
ment against opinions, otherwise probable, that they are held by 
all other parts of catholic Christendom.” Yes, indeed. And 
“the time is past when” it will excite the least surprise to 
find the great organ of Oxfordism explicitly advocating any of 
the dogmas of Rome. 

It may be proper next to inquire how men in general are to 
know what the fathers have said upon all the great points of faith 
and manners. The Romanists say, without a parable, We are to. 
learn this from the church, that is, from the priest. Harding, in 
his controversy with Bishop Jewell, says,— 


“Now we require you to admit this tradition, that is to say, the 
catholic sense and understanding of the Scriptures, which have been 
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delivered unto us by the holy fathers of all ages, and of all countries, 
where the faith hath been received.”—Jewell’s Works, p. 64. 


And Mr. Newman says, ‘“‘ The Church enforces a fact, aposto- 
lical tradition, as the doctrinal key to the Scripture.” And the 
British Critic explicitly dissents from the notion “that the indi- 
vidual Christian is to learn the gospel from personal appeal to 
patristic testimony ;” and proceeds to plead ‘the present de- 
graded position” of “‘ the English Church” as an excuse for “ resort- 
ing to church history in the manner” in which her teachers are 
now compelled to do. Now, alas! the people have some little 
right to read and think for themselves. But how the Critic would 
have matters settled, he is not at all backward to say. Thus he 
proceeds :— 


“Tn the time of St. Augustine or St. Thomas Aquilas, it would be 
as little a matter of conscious inquiry with Christians whether they 
should follow the church’s instructions, as it is in our days with infants, 
whether they should believe what their parents teach them. The 
church bore on her surface the plain and certain marks of her divine 
commission, and was listened to as a mother, of course; those who 
acted on her instructions most faithfully, just as in the parallel case of 
child and parent, obtained, without seeking it, a proof of their truth by 
so acting. This is the condition to which every true Catholic among 
us burns, so far as it may be granted, to restore the English Church.” 


—P. 97. 


Well indeed it is, if the people must have the sense of Scripture | 


through the medium of ancient tradition, that ‘“‘ the Church” has 
made ample provision to procure and hand such sense over to 
them. For it would be utterly overwhelming to an ordinary 
mind to be told that we must read a cart-load of Greek and Latin 


folios before we can certainly know what we must do to be saved. . 


Well, what is the process by which “the Church” draws the pre- 
cious treasure from the mine of antiquity, and imparts it to her 
hungry children, even “without their seeking it?” Do all her 
priests read and understand all the holy fathers, the decrees of 
councils, &c.? Not one in a hundred of them has ever read, in the 
originals, half a dozen of the fathers. The English Church, for the 
present, until she can, by the aid of her faithful sons and mighty 
champions at Oxford, save herself from her ‘“ present degraded 
position,” points her children to her Book of Common Prayer as a 
faithful, and indeed an infallible echo of antiquity. Mr. Newman 
says the Church of England “transmits the ancient catholic faith 
simply and intelligibly—to follow the Church, THEN, in this day, 
ts to follow the Prayer Book.” 
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Dr. Hook conducts us to the same result, in connection with an 
account of the process by which the mass of patristical traditions 
was transferred by the reformers to the Prayer Book. He says,— 


“Intent, not on pleasing the people, not on gaining popularity, not 
on consulting the spirit of the age, but on establishing and maintaining 
the truth as it is in Jesus, they compared the ancient Liturgies of the 
Church of England, in the first instance, with Scripture, discarding at 
once what was plainly and palpably contrary thereto ; such customs, 
for instance, as praying in an unknown tongue, and seeking the inter- 
cession of dead saints :* they then compared them with the ancient 
rituals, renouncing all usages not clearly primitive; and, studying 
deeply the writings of the fathers, they imbodied the doctrines which 
had been universally received in the primitive church, in that which is 
the result and glory of their labors, the Book of Common Prayer.—In 
taking the Prayer Book for your guide to the right understanding of 
Scripture—the whole Prayer Book, Creeds, Catechism, Articles,t 
Baptismal Office, Office for the Eucharist, Office for the Ordaining of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons—you take for your guide the consen- 
tient voice of the universal primitive church.” 


We now are able clearly to see the Catholic theory as to the 
process and the media of divine communication with the mass of 
men—the means by which God reveals his will. First, he gave 
the Scriptures as the record of truth, but leaving them blind and 
imperfect, to supply their deficiency as a revelation he ordered the 
apostles to give the sense orally, (or rather this oral sense was 
given anterior to the record itself, as we have seen from Arch- 
deacon Manning,) which sense was reduced to writing by the 
fathers. Next, the writings of the fathers being voluminous, and 
only in dead languages, the reformers digested, condensed, and 
translated them, and gave us the result in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Now, there being many things in this book that common 
minds and weak consciences are not able fully to settle or under- 


* When Dr. Hook wrote this, the Oxford system had not fully developed 
itself. Now the Oxfordists openly advocate the intercession of the saints. 
For one of their acknowledged doctrines is, that “the saints” in “ the inter- 
mediate state” “ pray for us, and that our prayers benefit them.” So Dr. 
Hook must take back this incautious and erroneous concession. 

} The Thirty-nine Articles are now admitted by the Oxfordists to be, at least 
in their phraseology, anticatholic. Mr. Newman has made an ineffectual 
effort in Tract No. 90 to give them a Catholic sense. But it must require a 
mind of singular obliquity to concede that these Articles have the sanction of 
“the consentient voice of the universal primitive church,” and yet to maintain 
that this “ consentient voice” sanctions all the Romish dogmas which the 
Oxford divines now boldly and explicitly adopt. 

t “ The Gospel and the Gospel only the Basis of Education.” 
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stand, the priest gives to such the true sense. But here, on the 
final step of the process, a trifling difficulty occurs. For priests, 
equally canonically authorized and apostolically commissioned, 
happen to differ upon vital points. There is no consent among 
them, even as to the sense of some articles of the creed, and there 
is more discrepancy as to the authority and meaning of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. What shall be done now? Shall we follow Arch- 
bishop Laud or Archbishop Tillotson? Bishop Pearson or Mr. 
Newman ?* 

We see, then, precisely how near we are brought to the original 
fountain of truth. God speaks; the fathers explain the sense of 
his words ; the reformers explain the sense of the fathers ; and the 
priests explain the sense of the reformers. Surely we “are not far 
from the kingdom of heaven!” But we must not go too fast. We 
are not absolutely obliged ‘ at present” to waive all exercise of our 
own eyes and ears; we may have the Prayer Book, and even the 
Bible in our hands, and exercise some degree of private judgment 
in relation to their contents ; but when the Church shall leave her 
‘present degraded position,” and come back to the good old times 
of “St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas,” then all her. true 
children will implicitly ‘‘ follow the Church’s instructions ;” and 
then the Bible and the Prayer Book may be exchanged for auri- 
cular confession and the mass! This will bring us one step nearer 
the original source of information, and will lop off all the vexatious 
excrescences appended to the Catholic system by the English — 
reformers. And is “this the condition to which every true 
Catholic burns to restore the English Church?” So it would 
seem, the British Critic being judge. 


We will next proceed to consider the principles upon which we 
are instructed, by our Anglican advocates for tradition, to conduct 
our investigations in seeking for the sense of Scripture in the 
records of antiquity. 

We would naturally be led to suppose, from the language of 
Catholics, both Roman and Anglican, that the holy fathers speak 
clearly and explicitly upon every important doctrine of religion, 


* The article in the creed on the holy catholic church, Bishop Pearson 
makes to assert “ the existence of the church of Christ.” That is, when we 
say, “I believe in the holy catholic church,” we mean, J believe in the fact 
that there is such a church. But Mr. Newman, with the Romanists, would 
have us mean, “J believe what the holy catholic church says.” Here is a 
wide and radical difference between the two expositors. Now who shall 
decide ? 
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and that we only need to learn what they say to know fully the 
mind of the Holy Spirit. But when we come to particulars, we 
find that these infallible guides have left many things upon record 
which we must not believe, and so great is the difficulty, after all, 
of settling the true catholic doctrine, by this means, that we stand 
in need of certain rules of judgment, by which we must be 
governed in our conclusions. We must have a rule of faith to 
judge of the application of the rule of faith. ‘The rule we are to 
carry with us in the study of tradition is embraced in these three 
words: ‘antiquity, universality, and consent.” This rule is 
itself quite ancient, being proposed by Vincentius Lirinensis, or 
Vincent of Lirin, a monk of the fifth century. It would seem that 
so early as this author (and indeed, as might be shown, much 
earlier) there were rival claims to the support of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The Arians, and other heretics, claimed the authority 
of the fathers and the tradition of the church. And those 
writings, then comparatively fresh from the hand of their authors, 
which are now considered as infallible guides to the right sense 
of Scripture, were appealed to by both heretics and Catholics. 
Hence it became necessary to fix upon some great principles, by 
the application of which the true doctrine could be certainly 
gathered from ecclesiastical records. We will now give the rule 
from the ‘“‘ Commonitory” of Vincent in the translation of Reeves, 
published in London, 1709 :— 


“Certain rules for the safe-conduct of a Christian in the choice of 
his opinions. 

*‘ And for us who are in the bosom of the Catholic Church, it ought 
to be our first and principal care to choose such doctrines as we find 
to have been believed in all places, at all times, and by all the faithful. 
For there is nothing truly and properly catholic, (as the word suffi- 
ciently declares,) but what truly and fully comprehends all these. And 
we are thus catholic, when we follow universality, antiquity, and 
unanimous consent; but we follow universality, when we profess that 
only to be the true faith, which is professed by the church all the 
world over. In like manner, we are followers of antiquity, when we 
religiously adhere to that sense of Scripture which manifestly obtained 
among the holy fathers, our predecessors. And, lastly, we follow 
consent, when we embrace the definitions and opinions of almost all, 
if not all, the bishops and teachers in the ancient church.”—Chap. 3. 


The translator tells us that, ‘in exact conformity to this rule, 
the Church of England professeth to defend and maintain no 
other doctrine than that which is truly catholic and apostolic; and 
for such warranted not only by the written word of God, but also 
by the concurrent téstimonies of the ancient fathers.” And in 
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“Tracts for the Times, No. 78,” we have a “ catena patrum” 
—chain of fathers, that is, of the old English divines, who are 
alledged to have maintained the principle of Vincent; and are 
told, in a note, that “this tract has just been republished, with a 
translation, at Oxford, and should be carefully studied by all who 
wish to understand in what sense the English Church upholds tra- 
dition.”—Tracts for the Times, vol. 11, p. 420. 

So we may understand this famous rule of Vincent as having 
been fully admitted by the old English divines, and unhesitatingly 
adopted by the Tractarians. All we have to do, then, when we 
would find what God would have us to believe or do, is to find 
out from the fathers: 1. What has the sanction of the universal 
church—or what has been received everywhere. This we shall 
learn as soon as we can become acquainted with the opinions of 
every branch of the Catholic Church from the days of the apostles 
down to thé time of Vincent, and collate and compare them, and 
gather out of them a common sentiment. And when this small 
task is performed, then we must find out, 2. What is most ancient. 
This will require no little attention, for some fathers and some 
doctrines are older than others. If, then, we find a doctrine or a 
usage to be older than its opposite, so far we are safe; but we 
must mind well our dates or we are at once far from the course. 
3. More than all this: all our doctrines and usages must have the 
sanction of consent. ‘They must be, as our oracle says, “ the 


definitions and opinions of almost all, if not all, the bishops and © 


teachers in the ancient church.” In finding out this we must, of 
course, consult with great care all that ‘‘ almost all the bishops and 
teachers” have said; a work which a monk, in the course of a 
long life of seclusion from society, might partially, and could but 
partially, accomplish. But we must go the whole course before 


we can be sure we are right. What a glorious way this! We 


may lay the Scriptures aside, and just find out what has been 
believed everywhere, at all times, and by all men, and then we 


understand the whole mystery of the faith ! 
Upon this famous rule Bishop Stillingfleet, as quoted by Mr. 
Goode, makes the following sensible remarks :— 


«« Wise men who have thoroughly considered of Vincentius his way, 
though in general they cannot but approve of it so far as to think it 
highly improbable that there should be antiquity, universality, and con- 
sent against the true and genuine sense of Scripture, yet when they 
consider this way of Vincentius, with all those cautious restrictions 
and limitations set down by him, they are apt to think that HE HATH 
PUT MEN TO A WILD GOOSE CHASE TO FIND OUT ANY THING ACCORD- 
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ING TO HIS RULE; and that St. Augustine spake a great deal more to 
the purpose when he spake concerning all the writers of the church, 
that although they had never so much learning and sanctity, he did not 
think it true because they thought so, but because they persuaded him to 
believe it true, either from the authority of Scripture or some probable 
reason.” —Divine Rule, vol. ii, p. 350. 


Let those who prefer this “wild goose chase” to a diligent 
examination of the Holy Scriptures, take their course; and let 
those who choose to employ others to take it for them, take theirs ; 
but let them know that serious consequences are reserved for 
them hereafter. If they voluntarily turn aside from the plain path 
into a trackless wilderness, with the hope of finding some more 
certain and safe way to the place of destination, and perish with 
famine or are devoured by wild beasts, the responsibility will rest 
upon their own souls. And when they shall be required to give a 
reason for ‘‘ making void the commandments of God by their tra- 
ditions,” what will they answer ? 


We come at last to the question, Whether there is any such 
consent in the writings of the early ages of the church as is 
assumed by the assertors of tradition; and whether the records 
we have of the primitive ages are entitled to paramount authority 
in controversies of faith and practice. 

Upon this point our materials are so voluminous that it is diffi- 
cult to determine what to select, for it is not possible within due 
limits to give even a digest of the whole. The work of Daille is 
divided into two books. In the first the learned author presents 
a multitude of facts which go to show that it is not possible to 
settle the existing controversies by the help of all the records of 
antiquity which remain, even were we to admit the authority 
claimed for them. And in the second, he shows that “the fathers 
are not of sufficient authority for deciding controversies in reli- 
gion.” Both branches of the argument are well sustained, and 
can scarcely be examined by a candid inquirier after truth without 
a deep conviction that the notion that the writings of the fathers 
imbody the unwritten word of God, and are of divine authority in 
religious matters, is the very acme of folly. We commend this 
work to the reader, though on a few points it must be read with 
caution. 

Mr. Goode handles this point most learnedly in his fifth chapter. 
And with all the affected contempt of the British Critic for the 
learned labors of the author, after carefully reading both the work 
and the criticism, we view the truly Protestant author occupying a 
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proud eminence, while the pseudo Catholic reviewer flounders in 
the mire. Mr. Goode has nothing to fear from such criticism. 
Indeed the reviewer, instead of assailing the strong points of his 
author with argument, contents himself with mere speculations 
and assumptions ; the whole showing more fully, if possible, than 
any former effort, the identity in the great fundamental features of 
the two systems of Roman and Anglican Catholicity. But we 
must gather from our authors a few specimens of the facts upon 
which they rely. 

1. It must be considered that in all the records of antiquity 
which remain, and are of undoubted authority, we have nothing like 
an expression from the whole primitive church. From the first 
three centuries we have only a few fragments, and most of them 
not only mutilated, but treating, in general, subjects entirely dif- 
ferent from those now in controversy. The following is Daille’s 
account of the writings which. remain from this period :— 


* All that we have left us of these times, which is certainly known 
to be theirs, and of which no man doubts, are some certain discourses 
of Justin, the philosopher and martyr, who wrote his Second Apology a 
hundred and fifty years after the nativity of our Saviour, Christ; the 
five books of Ireneus, who wrote not long after him; three excellent 
and learned pieces of Clemens Alexandrinus, who lived toward the end 
of the second century; divers books of Tertullian, who was famous 
about the same time; the epistles and other treatises of Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, who suffered martyrdom about the year of our 
Saviour 261; the writings of Arnobius, and of Lactantius his scholar, 
and some few others. As for Origen, Cyprian’s contemporary—who 
alone, had we but all his writings entire, would be able perhaps to 
give us more light and satisfaction in the business we are now engaged 
in than all the rest—we have but very little of him left, and the great- 
est part of that too most miserably abused and corrupted; the most 


learned and almost innumerable writings of this great and incomparable 


person not being able to withstand the ravages of time, nor the envy 
and malice of men, who have dealt much worse with him, than so 
many ages and centuries of years that have passed from his time down 
to us.”—P. 28. 


Besides these, Eusebius and Jerome notice the works of about 
thirty Christian authors who lived during this period, which are 
now lost. Had we these writings, and were those which remain 
in a state of perfection, we might appeal to them with more confi- 
dence for the sense of the primitive church. But the popes and 
their minions have not failed to use the power which they so 
amply enjoyed, of annihilating every record of purely primitive 
times which they could not so corrupt and garble as to make it 
serve the purposes of heresy and corruption. 
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2. The records of primitive times which have come down to us 
have been, both through ignorance and fraud, greatly corrupted and 
mutilated. Daille gives us numerous instances in proof of this, 
which make the matter perfectly clear. And what else could be 
reasonably expected? We receive these writings from the hands 
of priests and monks who acted upon the principle that the end 
sanctifies the means, and whose interest it was to make them 
speak in favor of the modern corruptions of the doctrines 
and institutions of Christianity. The Greeks and the Latins 
mutually accuse each other of corrupting even the most sacred 
records of the primitive church, upon points which were in 
question between them. Even the Nicene creed has not wholly 
escaped the touch of hands always ready to make the ancient 
records what they ought to be—or to adjust them to their purpose. 
To say nothing of de celis—from heaven ; secundum Scripturas— 
according to the Scriptures; and Deum de Deo—God of God; 
which Cardinal Julian declared at the Council of Florence to be 
found in some creeds, and in some others were not. It is now 
several ages since the Eastern Church accused the Western of 
having added Fultoque—and the Son, to the article on the pro- 
cession of the Holy Ghost; and the Western Church, in turn, 
accused the Eastern of having cut off this word from that article. 
We will now give a few specimens, from Daille, of the usage the 
fathers have met with from Romish editors and copyists :— 


“ We do not here write against these men ; it is sufficient for us to 
give a hint only of that which is as clear as the sun; namely, that they 
have altered and corrupted, by their additions in some places, and cur- 
tailing in others, very many of the evidences of the ancient belief. 
These are they, who in this part of the twelfth epistle of Cyprian, 
written to the people of Carthage—‘I desire that they would but 
patiently hear our council, &c., that our fellow bishops being assem- 
bled together with us, we may together examine the letters and desires 
of the blessed martyrs, according to the doctrine of our Lord, and in 
the presence of the confessors, et secundum vestram quoque sententiam, 
(and according as you also shall think convenient,’) have maliciously 
left out these words, et secundum vestram quoque sententiam: by which 
we may plainly understand, that these men would not by any means 
have us know, that the faithful people had ever any thing to do with, 
or had any vote in, the affairs of the church. These are the same, 
who, in his fortieth epistle, have changed Petram into Petrum ; (a rock 
into Peter ;) and who, following the steps of the ancient corrupters, 
have foisted into his tract De Unitate Ecclesie, wherever they thought 
fit, whole periods and sentences, against the faith of the best and most 
uncorrupted manuscripts : as, for example, in this place: ‘ He built his 
church on Him alone, (Peter,) and commanded him to feed his sheep ; 
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and in this: ‘ He established one sole chair; and this other: ‘ The 
primacy was given to Peter, to show that there was but one church, 
and one chair of Christ ;’ and this: ‘ Who left the chair to Peter, on 
which he had built his church.’ These being additions which every 
one may see the object of.” 

“These are the men, who, in Fulbertus, bishop of Chartres, (where 
he cites that remarkable passage of Augustine, ‘This then is a figure 
commanding us to communicate of the passion of the Lord,’) have in- 
serted these words, ‘ Figura ergo est, dicet hereticus: (It is a figure, 
then, will a heretic say :) cunningly making us believe this to be the 
saying of a heretic, which was indeed the true sense and meaning of 
Augustine himself, and so cited by Fulbertus.”—Pp. 76, 77, 79. 


It will be sufficient to say, that the frauds here spoken of 
have been in some instances detected by collating and com- 
paring copies, and in others have been confessed by Romanists 
themselves; even the Benedictine editors have contributed valuable 
information upon the subject. 

3. The fathers did not agree in many vital points. Some of the 
anti Nicene fathers express themselves dubiously as to the divinity 
of the Logos, or Word; and several explicitly teach that the 
Holy Ghost was created. Origen teaches that “the Holy Spirit 
was made by the Word.” Pierius, who succeeded Origen in the 
school of Alexandria, affirms that “the Spirit is inferior in glory 
to the Father and the Son.” Novatian says, ‘“‘ Every Spirit is a 
creature,” and says the Paraclete is ‘‘ inferior to Christ.” Jerome 
says that Lactantius “altogether denies the entity of the Spirit.” 
And Eusebius tells us that the Holy Spirit is “ one of those things 
which were made by the Son,” and adds, that this is the doctrine 
of ‘‘the Catholic Church.” In opposition to these, Cyprian, Basil, 
Jerome, and Augustine bore a decided testimony in favor of the 
doctrine of the personality and divinity of the Holy Spirit. Here 
are fathers against fathers upon a fundamental point. The same 
might be shown to be the fact in relation to other doctrines of 
like importance. And are writers who contradict each other upon 
the most essential points of Christian doctrine to be considered as 
infallible interpreters of God’s word ? 

4. It is a fact, that doctrines and usages maintained by primitive 
fathers as having come from the apostles, are rejected and opposed 
by other fathers. 

The millennium, or the personal reign of Christ on earth for a 
thousand years, after the resurrection of the just and the unjust, 
was maintained by the fathers of the first two and a half centuries, 
And Irenzus alledges that they had this doctrine from “the pres- 
byters who saw John,” and that they “related that they heard from 
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him, in accordance with what the Lord taught concerning those 
times.” ‘“‘ But after this period,” says Mr. Goode, “ we find most 
of the authors that remain to us opposing, and even ridiculing the 
doctrine,” and refers for proof to Eusebius, Jerome, and Theodoret. 

The same may be said with regard to the time of keeping Easter. 
The Eastern division of the church, as Eusebius tells us, ‘ ob- 
served the fourteenth day of the moon, being the day on which the 
Jews were.commanded to kill the lamb.” But in the West it was 
solemnly determined “that the mystery of our Lord’s resurrection 
should never be celebrated on any other day except Sunday.” 
Now the same authority informs us, that each custom was pro- 
fessedly founded upon “apostolical tradition.” And Irenzus 
thinks it probable that the difference might have arisen from the 
negligence of some bishops, “‘ allowing that to go down to posterity 
as a custom, which was introduced through simplicity and igno- 
rance.” .The following forcible remark upon this matter is given 
by Mr. Goode, from Dean Comber :— 


“ Though Biniers’s Notes brag of apostolical and universal tradition, 
the bishops of Asia produced a contrary tradition, and called it apos- 
tolical, for keeping Easter at a different time ; which shows how uncer- 
tain a ground tradition is for articles of faith, when it varied so much 
in delivering down a practical rite through little more than one 


century.” 


Conflicting traditions were also plead upon the subject of 
rebaptizing those who had been baptized by heretics. A con- 
troversy arose upon this subject in the middle of the third century 
between Cyprian and Stephen, bishop of Rome. Stephen main- 
tained, as a tradition, that “the apostles forbade that those who 
came over from any heresy should be baptized, and delivered this 
to posterity to be observed.” But Cyprian replies: “Nor let 
any one say, we follow that which we have received from the 
apostles, since the apostles delivered that there was only one 
church and one baptism.” 

There are other points in which it might be supposed that tra- 
dition would, at least for a while, have preserved the truth, upon 
which it entirely fails. The following is presented by Mr. 
Goode :— 


“ Thus, as to the duration of our Lord’s public ministry, we are told 
by Clement of Alexandria, that he preached only one year, and by 
Origen, that he preached a year and a few months. Irenzus, on the 
other hand, shows how contrary this notion is to the testimony of the 
Gospels themselves, but with equal error asserts that our Lord was 
forty or fifty years old at the time of his death, for which he refers to 
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Scripture and ¢radition, asserting that all the elders who had been 
acquainted with St. John in Asia, testified that he had delivered this 
to them; some of whom had seen other apostles, and heard the same 
account from them.” 


All going most conclusively to show that ‘‘the elders,” even in 
those primitive times, were often forgetful, and that the most 
learned fathers sometimes wrote carelessly and fell into mistakes. 
And yet, forsooth, they must be taken as infallible interpreters of 
Holy Scripture ! 

5. The testimony of the fathers is not always to be relied upon 
when they claim the authority of the church. 

Origen is charged by Jerome with ‘“ making his own fancies 
mysteries of the church.” And Jerome himself maintains it to 
be “a doctrine of the church, that the souls of infants are created 
by God, and transfused into them before their birth.” Augustine 
opposed this dogma as being subversive of the doctrine of original 
sin, which, with “the indubitable damnation of infants, unless they 
are regenerated in Christ,” that is, baptized, he asserted to be 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. Gennadius reckoned among 
the doctrines of the church, that ‘‘ every creature is corporeal, the 
angels and all the heavenly powers are corporeal, although not of a 
fleshly substance.” That this, however, was the doctrine of the 
church, may be fairly doubted from the fact that Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and Gregory Nyssen wholly and explicitly dissent 
from the notion. 

Gennadius also reckons it a doctrine of the church, that “the 
angels and all the heavenly powers were made when the darkness 
yet covered the waters. But Origen tells us, that when and how 
the angels were created is a point not clearly manifested in the 
teaching of the church.” 

6. There is the same want of consent in the decision of councils, 
even the largest and most general the church has ever seen col- 
lected. We give from Mr. Goode two specimens :— 


“Tn less than twenty-five years after the meeting of the first council 
which had any pretension to be called a general council—namely, the 
first Nicene—the orthodox creed there established was contradicted 
(as we have already observed) by a far more numerous assembly of 
bishops, which met for the.Western Church at Ariminum, and for the 
Eastern at Seleucia; and of which Bishop Stillingfleet says, ‘The 
Council of Arminum, together with that of Seleucia, which sat at the 
same time, make up the most general council we read of in church his- 
tory. For Bellarmine owns that there were six hundred bishops in 
the Western part of it. So that there were many more bishops assem- 
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bled than were in the Council of Nice ; there was no exception against 
the summons, or the bishops present.” | 

‘‘ Again, another proof of this is afforded us in the contradictory 
determinations of the second Council of Ephesus in 449 and the Council 
of Chalcedon (called the fourth general council) in 451. It is a well- 
known fact, that the great question upon which both these councils 
were assembled, that relating to the Eutychian error respecting the 
person of Christ, was determined by them in a precisely opposite 
manner ; and the leading advocate of each opinion punished and sent 
into exile by these councils respectively ; Flavianus by that of Ephesus, 
Dioscorus by that of Chalcedon.”—-Vol. i, pp. 276, 277. 


We see, then, that the vaunted consent of antiquity entirely 
fails even upon vital points of the Christian system. Had we 
room, it would be easy to show that the case is no better in 
relation to the particular points of doctrine, and the usages, for the 
proof of which tradition has been appended to the Scriptures: 
upon the “mode of consecration in the eucharist’—the necessity 
of ‘consecration by apostolical authority”—“ the separation of the 
clergy from the people as a distinct order’—“the threefold order 
of the priesthood”—“ the government of the church by bishops”— 
“the apostolical succession”—“ baptismal regeneration”—“ the 
virtue of the eucharist as a commemorative sacrifice,” and ‘that 
there is an intermediate state, in which the souls of the faithful 
are purified, and grow in grace; that they pray for us, and that 
our prayers benefit them.” Upon no one of these points can the 
consent of antiquity claimed be sustained ; and as to the majority 
of them, the weight of testimony is altogether on the other side. 

What then is the practical effect of the famous rule of Vincen- 
tius, “antiquity, universality, and consent?” Let Romanists and 
Tractarians apply it to their distinguishing dogmas, and they are 
‘“‘ weighed in the balance and found wanting.” We object not to 
this rule because we fear the result of a thorough examination of 
the records of the primitive church upon its principles; but because 
upon any principles of legitimate inquiry there is nothing in these 
records which is of divine authority, and can claim to have been 
handed down from the apostles as a rule of faith or practice. 
Indeed the Romanist and the Tractarian must both fail to esta- 
blish their leading positions by the records of antiquity which are 
handed down to us from the first three centuries, if they go upon 
their own principles of investigation. Their antiquity is later than 
these times, their universality is confined to some half a dozen 
mutilated authorities, which have not the least claim to the 
sanction of the universal church; and their boasted consent is 
plain contradiction and the very confusion of Babel ! 
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We need scarcely urge that the voice of the church, subsequent 
to the termination of the third century, were it ever so harmonious, 
would not be competent to authenticate apostolical traditions. 
Traditions indeed sprung up, and continued to multiply from the 
commencement of the fourth century down to the Council of 
Trent in the sixteenth. But who could tell that they came from 
the apostles? Apply Leslie’s rules, which he. uses with such 
effect in his Short Method with the Deist, and they all fail to 
sustain their claims to the high antiquity which only could give 
them authority. We can always tell where they originated, or at 
least can look back to a period which extends some hundred 
years from the apostolic age, when they had no existence. 

Who then can rationally give the authority of a divine revelation 
4o patristical tradition? Who can show that it is the divinely 
authorized exposition of Holy Scripture? What single claim has 
it to this high and awful character? Will rational men close their 
own eyes and ears, and give themselves up to the directions of so 
blind a guide? That they do this, facts abundantly confirm, and 
there seems something almost judicial in the blindness and folly 
by which they are actuated. When men become wiser than God; 
when they can see defects in his revelation which human devices 
must remedy; when they can take any thing for evidence of the 
truth and divine authority of favorite dogmas, they leave the great 


Christian foundation: and that they should put darkness for light, | 


and light for darkness, is nothing more than a legitimate result of 
the principles with which they commence. From all the vagaries 
of would-be Catholics we appeal to the truth, simplicity, and 
power of the Holy Scriptures. The Scriptures we take to be the 
only rule, and a sufficient rule both of faith and practice. If 


fathers agree with this rule, it is well. If any branch of the uni- 


versal church agrees with it, so far we are at agreement with them, 
and can call them brethren in Christ. If the decrees of councils 
or formularies of faith, ancient or modern, accord with God’s word, 
we respect them, and give them our assent; but if fathers, or 
bishops, or popes, or councils, or confessions of faith, or all Chris- 
tian communities together, “speak not according to this word, it 
is because there is no light in them.” And when we are in our 
conscience convinced that this is the case, we will renounce them 
all. We will no longer hold fellowship with them or “bid them 
God-speed.” We will close this article, then, in the admirable 
language of Chillingworth, which has been so often quoted: 
“THe Biste, I say, THE BIBLE ONLY, IS THE RELIGION OF 
PROTESTANTS.” 
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Art. V.—Polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Meruopism is a peculiarity. This peculiarity exists, to some 
extent, in connection with its doctrines. It is seen, too, in its 
modes and usages, in its ministers and its preaching. ‘There was 
a peculiarity in its origin. It sprang, an humble flame, into life 
amid the cold formalities and aristocratic splendors of old Oxford. 
No favoring breeze lit upon it there, and yet that flame lived and 
shone, as the fair sunbeam reposes amid mountains of ice ; or, as 
the solitary taper, at the hour of twilight, sends its faint yet certain 
rays along the cold aisles and crested walls of some ancient 
cathedral. In process of time this “ star of promise” leaped from 
its birth-place. Delicious was its radiance, even while its early 
beams were gleaming along those classic groves and avenues ; and 
happy had its light, even to the present day, been loved and che- 
rished there, to illuminate a spot around which gloomy shades of 
late are gathering, threatening the return of Papal darkness. 
Methodism, however, tarried not at Jerusalem. She went forth 
to bless the nations, and to bring many lost ones to heaven. The 
sequel needs not to be recited here. It is sufficient to say, that in 
its progress, its agents, and its means of operation, it was still 
peculiar. Its whole history, aspect, and developments are unique, 
and present to the thoughtful mind a theme of meditation as 
curious as it is instructive. 

We would glance at this one among the great Christian agencies 
now operating upon a wicked world. We design, however, but a 
partial view ; and, omitting to contemplate Methodism as a whole, 
and as existing in both hemispheres, we shall limit ourselves to @ 
few general remarks touching more particularly the polity of 
American Methodism. We write no new thing in remarking that 
the government of this church has, from time to time, and from 
various quarters, been liberally assailed. Strong minds have been 
enlisted in portraying its defects, and unfolding its injurious ten- 
dencies, while, within the pale of the church itself, disapprobation, 
and even opposition, have, at times, arisen with no ambiguous 
front. ‘These facts are stated as matters of history, rather than by 
way of reproach. Nor have we any disposition to deny that the 
polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church involves a system of 
means and measures which a man might disapprove and yet be 
innocent; for we grant that polity to be a peculiarity: it is an 
anomaly. Probably there is nothing corresponding to it in the 
whole Christian world besides. Nor shall we be careful to enter 
Voz. IiI.—18 
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into any labored defense of this peculiarity. We would take a 
simple, independent, and unprejudiced view, studiously avoiding 
all unpleasant collision with the government and usages of sister 
denominations. And what necessity of any such collision? In 
mechanics, there may be levers and wheels differing essentially in 
construction, yet equally good,.and equally useful. In architecture, 
there may be timbers, diversified in shape and purpose, yet equally 
beautiful and equally necessary. In education, various forms of 
discipline are brought to bear upon the youthful mind, yet all 
tending to one grand result. In war, the heavy armed infantry 
are deemed essential; yet a child may easily understand why 
cavalry are likewise indispensable to a complete army. In the 
human body, also, there are many members—useful members too 
—yet but one body; and the eye cannot say to the hand, I have 
no need of thee ; and, again, the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you. In the religious world, we are inclined to believe the 
polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church to be good; yet in 
writing it thus, wé speak not by way of comparison with other 
denominations. It would be quite unnecessary, as well as inju- 
dicious, to assert that the Methodist mode of church government 
is better than any other. Still less judicious would it be to pro- 
pose, or wish, that all Christians be conformed to that mode. 
True, the great principles of human nature are alike in all, and 
remain the same from age to age. It is equally true, however, 
that in subordinate respects there are constitutional and acquired 
differences, requiring modes of instruction and discipline in some 
degree diverse, in order to the utmost benefit and happiness. The 
precise extent to which all the several Christian denominations 
are necessary to the good of the world, and their comparative im- 
portance in respect to this great object, are questions which we 
shall forbear to discuss. That the several Christian sects have, 
each of them, a place in God’s great system of agencies, and that 
each is designed to exert a blissful influence upon the world, we 
think, should not be doubted. 

That grand feature by which the polity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is characterized; that feature to which the others 
are in a great degree subordinate ; and that feature which con- 
stitutes the main difference between ourselves and other evan- 
gelical denominations, is an itinerating ministry. From this 
arrangement flows the necessity of episcopacy, of conferences, of 
the office of presiding elders; and hence is perpetuated the unity 
of the church itself. 

The ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church are a body of 
18* 
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men, who, like other gospel ministers, have given themselves to 
the ministry ; but with this modification, or peculiarity, that, while 
other ministers, with the consent and approbation of their brethren, 
devote themselves to a particular parish, the Methodist minister 
gives himself to the church; to be placed, by the constituted 
authorities, wherever in their judgment may be best for the general 
good. It is a maxim in Methodism, that a genuine Methodist 
preacher is a man who holds himself ready to go to any part of the 
land or the world. He stands in a relation extremely similar to 
that of a missionary under the direction of some one of the great 
missionary associations. What, for example, does a young mis- 
sionary do? He offers himself up to the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions; or to the Baptist General Con- 
vention; or to the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church; or to the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church ; 
or, finally, to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. To one of these associations he addresses himself, 
saying, ‘‘Here am 1; send me to that part of the world, wherever 
it be, to which I may in your judgment be the most useful.” He 
resigns all ideas of home, or any settled place. For his home, he 
looks beyond this world, and anticipates his resting place in the 
skies. Now the case of every true Methodist minister is similar ; 
nay, almost identical. He comes forth, a young and strong man, 
perhaps of a good family, respectably connected, and in pleasant 
circumstances. He attaches himself to a Methodist conference, 
and, by that act, he resigns this world, and proclaims to the 
authorities of his church, ‘‘Send me wherever your pious judg- 
ment shall dictate.” The scheme, in its genius and practical 
bearings, is essentially missionary; and he takes an erroneous 
view of the Methodist Episcopal Church who does not contem- 
plate it in the light of a vast missionary organization—domestic, at 
present, for the most part; foreign, to some extent. And let no 
young man venture within the precincts of the Methodist ministry 
who fails to comprehend this view clearly. Having become asso- 
ciated there, let him remember that he has given himself away. 
He is now emphatically a servant of the church. ‘“ Adieu, father 
and mother! adieu, sweet home of my ehildhood! I have now no 
home but heaven. Native trees and shades, adieu! No rural 
spot awaits me more. I am but a sojourner. Over all this earth 
there is no paradise where I may linger, and to which I may wed 
my soul by loved and dear associations.” ‘That young man is now 
to go forth to be conversant with strangers. If he is faithful, he 
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shall do those strangers good. He shall bless them for a few days 
and months ; then bid them adieu to go to other strangers. Thus 
must he pass, a pilgrim, along this world, having no abiding dwell- 
ing place. He is an ttznerant minister, and the world is his parish. 
All ideas of wealth, ease, distinction, or fame, are given up. He 
has made a covenant with labor, trials, and privations, as his portion 
under the sun. Amid all this, however, one blissful hope lights up 
his heart. His eye rests with unutterable delight upon the scenes 
beyond the grave. He anticipates rising, by and by, to heaven, 
and bringing with him many sons and daughters to glory. To his 
believing eye that prospect is sufficient. All else is not worthy to 
be compared with the excellence and glory of saving a soul from 
death, and leading him up to endless life. 

And here let us not be understood as insinuating, in the smallest 
degree, that our ministerial brethren of other denominations are 
not soul-saving ministers. ‘They are so. Would that every 
Methodist minister might emulate the zeal and success of some 
of these godly men! All we mean to urge is, that to us it appears 
certain that a ministry, in part itinerant, is calculated to save, on 
the whole, a larger number of immortal souls than if all the 
ministers of the land were stationary. ‘The sacrifice is greater ; 
we think the results are to be more glorious. Otherwise, we 
would hasten to abandon the scheme. ‘Think not that the itinerant 
minister is blind to the comforts or the advantages of the settled 
pastor. O! would he not love to linger with that affectionate and 
dear people? Would he not delight to enjoy, for many a happy 
year, those pleasant associations? Would he not rejoice, for the 
good of that people, to strike large and comprehensive plans, 
reaching along many years for their full accomplishment? Would 
he not love to stay and see those dear children of his charge grow 
up around him to usefulness and honor? Would he not love to 
wait and see his field of labor grow more and more blooming, and 
fruitful, and fair, under long cultivation? Would he not love to 
grow old with that people, and, down amid the evening shades of 
life, would he not love to hear the winds whistle through the same 
old trees that used to wave above him in brighter days? In that 
old rural parsonage—the scene of many a remembered joy—with 
whose walks, and trees, and shrubbery, were wreathed full many 
a loved association—whose halls had been trodden by many a 
happy and beloved guest—and along which the voice of music and 
of prayer had attracted listening angels—in that old parsonage, 
would he not love to die? And would he not choose to sleep in 
the same grave-yard where repose many whom he used to instruct 
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and love on earth? And in the resurrection morning, would he 
not delight to rise with them and fly away in company to meet the 
coming Judge? ‘The writer mistakes if such have not been the 
sentiments of more than one Methodist minister. In that ministry 
there are men—men of generous and refined soul—who do not 
forego these privileges without a pang which is unutterable. But 
they hope and believe that thus more good will be accomplished— 
more souls will be saved. Without any reference to others, they 
believe that this is, for them, the more excellent way. 

Nor, it must be confessed, is this belief entirely without founda- 
tion. It is not for us to speak boastfully ; but how happens it that 
within the last sixty years there has arisen in this country a great 
Christian organization that, from a handful, has swelled to nearly 
a million of members? Yet these are but a part. By what instru- 
mentality were the many thousands converted that have died out 
of that church and gone to heaven? We do not mean to affirm 
that every one of all this multitude was truly converted ; yet no 
one doubts that very many of them were regenerated, and will 
dwell in heaven for ever. But by what agency, under God, were 
they saved? We answer, By the pious labors of an itinerant 
ministry. ‘This ministry has gone everywhere through this land, 
preaching the word of life. In countless instances they have 
occupied difficult fields of labor, where a settled ministry could 
not have operated with facility. They have accompanied the 
emigrant as he traveled toward the setting sun. They have gone 
down into the hamlets and hovels of the poor. ‘They have whispered 
peace into the ear of the poor slave, and taught him to hope for 
eternal freedom and eternal bliss when the toils of this world are 
past. ‘They have seated themselves in the gloomy wigwam of the 
Indian, and taught the savage how to worship the Great Spirit, and 
how to be happy for ever. They have done this in the midst of 
poverty, privations, and tribulation, such as are not known but by 
a Methodist minister. Hundreds of these men were strong, and 
talented, and respectable. ‘They would have shone amid the ele- 
vated and honorable circles of this world. They might have moved 
amid wealth and fame. ‘They might have graced a city pulpit, 
and, for many a sunny year, by their cloquence and zeal, have won 
golden opinions, and have attracted to- themselves a thousand and 
a thousand smiles of admiration and delight. Nor were these men 
unaware of all this. That attractive path opened beauteously 
before them, and invited them to enter and walk there. Before 
them, too, lay the rugged road of ztinerancy—presenting to a 
worldly eye absolutely nothing that was lovely or desirable—and 
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along which, even to the pious vision, nothing attractive arose save 
superior usefulness and a bright heaven beyond. These, however, 
were sufficient. The youthful herald of the cross tremblingly 
entered the toilsome pathway, and walked there. 

Whether the Methodist ministry might have been more useful, 
or otherwise, by adopting a different course, some may consider, if 
they please, a matter of opinion. One thing, however, is a matter 
of history. This ministry—this itinerant ministry—have been made 
instrumental of rallying a great multitude of souls for the service 
of Christ, most of whom will probably be saved. 

Having thus briefly noticed some of the bearings of the itinerant 
theory upon the ministry themselves, it may be proper to glance, 
for a moment, at its influence upon the laity. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, as the reader is aware, is 
made up of branches, familiarly called soczeties. These societies 
are scattered over the land, and correspond to the churches of 
sister denominations. They have their chapels, their public 
worship, and their means of grace generally, very similar to other 

“Christians. The ministers, however, who labor with these 
societies, are placed there in a manner entirely different from 
that of the settlement of ministers in other churches. The 
minister of a Methodist society, it is acknowledged, came not 
to that society by its direct invitation or call. He was placed 
there by the appointing powers of the church, it being carefully 
understood that those appointing powers, by means unnecessary to 
be explained here, were clearly advised of the circumstances and 
wants, as well as, oftentimes, of the wishes, of the society 
concerned. 

Here, if we mistake not, arises one of the grand objections urged 
against our economy by other denominations. ‘The point is 
pressed, that Methodism allows not the people to select their 
pastors. This, understood with the suitable limitations, must be 
acknowledged to be true. But together with the repulsive idea 
that, under this system, the people select not their own ministers, 
it ought always to be remembered that Methodism is inconsistent 
with such a mode of ministerial settlement. A superficial glance 
alone would be sufficient to convince us that the arrangement of 
each society selecting its own pastor would destroy itinerancy at a 
blow. Five years would not probably elapse before the entire 
scheme of a circulating ministry would be laid low, and Methodism 
would be at anend. But, in our preceding remarks, we have seen 
that an itinerating ministry is the grand characteristic of the 

Methodist Church. We have stated it as our deliberate sentiment 
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that by such a ministry we—(for we speak not of others)}—we 
shall bring more souls to eternal life; that though it is more self- 
sacrificing and painful, it will, however, result in more extensive 
good to the world, and for ever. 

It is indeed a self-sacrificing scheme. We have seen, to some 
extent, how it affects the ministry. We now see how that a 
similar sacrifice is demanded at the hands of the Methodist laity. 
The pastor selects not his people. The people select not their 
pastor. This dear privilege, on either hand, is resigned. But for 
what is it resigned? Why is the privilege of selection given up by 
ministry and people? In order that on the whole greater good may 
be done—more souls may escape from hell to heaven. This is 
Methodism. This is its theory. This is the grand principle 
running through its entire economy, uniting, as with a golden 
chain, its several characteristics and departments. Here the 
candid reader may, if he choose, charge us with error. He may 
say that we have mistaken the path to the greatest good of our 
fellow-men. Be it so. If any one possesses such an opinion, he 
has a right to it, and we respect his judgment. That judgment 
may be correct and true, and Methodism, in its more distinctive 
features, may, after all, be an error. But in view of the statements 
above made, we do ask one thing of a candid community. We 
ask that it will forbear to write the Methodist polity a system of 
aristocracy and oppression. We ask that it will not be too hasty 
in writing down the Methodist ministry as ambitious, and plotting 
to lord it over God’s heritage. We ask it to be not too hasty in 
ascribing to the Methodist community blindness and obtuseness ; 
ignorantly yielding their rights, and submitting to oppression. 
Most deliberately do we pronounce all this to be an error. ‘True, 
we have entered into a combination, and one requiring sacrifices. 
Yet we entered this combination freely ; we continue in it freely, 
and when we wish, we will, any of us, depart as freely, and attach 
ourselves to another church. Am I a Methodist minister? Then, 
being such, my excellent bishop (God bless him!) can send me to 
the Cape of Good Hope, or to China. But I will not call him an 
oppressor; for I can, in honor too, this very day, make my bow, 
and take my leave of him and of his authority for ever. Or, am I 
a Methodist layman? ‘Then, continuing such, I am bound, in 
honor, to receive and help sustain the minister whom the bishop 
may choose to send me. But, again I say, I will not call the 
bishop an oppressor; for when I fall out with such an arrangement, 
and would choose a different one, why I am at liberty to depart 
free as the mountain bird. 
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If the societies of other denominations are unwilling to make 
the sacrifices which we make, far be it from us to attach to them 
the smallest blame. We are aware, for example, that the privilege 
of selecting’ a pastor suited, to a great extent, to the wants and 
tastes of the church concerned, and the privilege of retaining that 
beloved man so long as he continues thus suitable, must be of 
great price. Let no one be reproached for coveting such a privi- 
lege. Were the writer.a layman, he would prize a boon like that. 
He avows it as the sentiment of his heart, that he would greatly 
love to select his minister. Nor would it be difficult to describe 
the one who should be placed over him as his spiritual instructor, 
counselor, and guide. And with what delight would he linger 
from sabbath to sabbath within the sacred sanctuary! With what 
pleasure would he listen to that preacher, and, as he listened, eat 
the food of angels! How would he bless that man of God under 
the influence of whose instructions and example he might grow 
wiser, and better, and happier ! 

That such are the actual sentiments of more than one pious and 
intelligent layman of the Methodist Church, cannot be doubted. 
That now and then, in the progress of the regular changes of 
ministers, a preacher presents himself who, in the mind of one of 
these laymen, would be the chosen minister, is equally certain. 
As the allotted term of two years hastens to be finished, that 
favorite minister and pastor becomes more and more interesting, 
valued, and dear. How shall he be given up? The supposed - 
member of his society sat down under his ministry from time to 
time with increasing gratification. His taste, his intellect, his 
heart, his whole character, were more or less molded and improved 
under the influence of the instructions of the sanctuary. How 
shall he be influenced to give up his beloved minister, and, for a 
time at least, accept one less capable, less eloquent and attractive? 
What consideration shall ever induce the afflictive sacrifice? 
None, save one—the greater good. For that single idea he con- 
sents to resign his minister. Though, as he contemplates that 
man of God, he still longs to have him linger; though a thousand 
sacred associations cluster around his person and his name ; though 
his presence is for ever welcome and pleasant, and his voice is as 
celestial music to the soul; though all these circumstances com- 
bine, yet the idea, in the mind of the layman, of the greater good, 
unclenches his grasp, and he bids his beloved pastor go. ‘True, the 
heart bleeds; the world grows dark around that weeping man. Ashis 
minister, his light retires, yet a mellow ray still plays along the cloud, 
while in the midst of his tears he says, The greater good will ensue. 
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And this, again, is Methodism. For the greater general good, 
the Methodist ministry submit to circulate: for the , greater 
general good, the Methodist societies consent to such an arrange- 
ment, foregoing, of their own free will and accord, the superior 
personal advantages which they might be supposed to realize 
under a different system. 

Call you this too refined a philanthropy? But is it more so than 
what is inculcated by that rule which teaches us to do to others as 
we would that they, under a change of circumstances, should do 
tous? Is it more so than what is inculcated in the command to 
love our neighbor as ourselves? Is it a more refined philanthropy 
than what is brought to view when we are taught to look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on the things 
of others ? 

Here, did our limits permit, we might linger around the bright, 
as well as the melancholy aspect of the itinerant arrangement in 
respect to its influence upon the laity, and demonstrate that, in 
favor of the Methodist community, there are some lights as well 
as shades along this picture. It might, for example, be inquired 
_ whether a change of ministers be not sometimes desirable ; whether 
this be not felt by other churches as well as by the societies of the 
Methodist Church? Nay, it might be inquired whether a change 
of pastors, of late years especially, be an event at all uncommon 
in any of the denominations? It might be inquired, moreover, 
whether, when in one of the other denominations a change of 
ministers becomes desirable, such a change be not full often a 
matter of extreme delicacy and difficulty? Are not great skill and 
prudence often requisite? Are not much time and expense fre- 
quently consumed? Is it uncommon that there are jarring views 
and discordant feelings to be harmonized? And after all has been 
done that is possible, will not some hearts mourn? Will not some 
bitterness be engendered ? some shock, more or less severe, agitate 
the society? But we forbear. It will be easily perceived that the 
Methodist system, severe as it is, yet, of necessity, precludes, to a 
very great extent, all such evils. In this system a change of 
pastors is a prominent and constitutional feature. ‘That change is 
stated and regular. It is anticipated by all parties, and is accom- 
plished, in ordinary cases, without difficulty. If the minister 
prove unacceptable, he will certainly retire at the appointed time, 
nor is that time far distant. He will go, and another will take 
his place without trouble, with little expense or delay. 

From the foregoing remarks one or two inferences naturally 
follow. 
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1. We infer, first, the impropriety of radicalism. 

Radicalism, as the term is here used, seems to signify a decided 
and freely expressed disapprobation of some one or more of the 
principles or usages of the church of which the individual con- 
cerned is a member. It is not meant to be insinuated that mere 
disapproval, however decided, should be set down as radicalism. 
It seems rather to be the free publication of such dislike, and so 
as to promote disturbance rather than peace and quietness. Having 
voluntarily become a member of a community, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, consistency, as well as religion, seems to require 
that we refrain from waging war with the principles or polity of 
that community. Has aman, of his own free accord, associated 
himself with the Methodist Episcopal Church? Then, sustaining 
the relation which he has assumed, he is bound, in honor, to with- 
hold his sympathies from any and all unconstitutional efforts to 
derange the usages of this church. Should it ever come to pass 
that he ceases to acquiesce in those usages or principles, such 
dissent may be perfectly innocent and honorable. And should 
this dissent become so decided as to induce him to retire to 
another communion, his exchange may be entirely righteous and 
irreproachable. If his change of views was the result of deliberate, 
thorough, and honest investigation, and his change of church 
relation was dictated by a stern and strong sense of duty, he 
should be approved rather than blared for the course he adopts. 
He simply goes to another branch of the great Christian family, to 
be there, as we may hope, more happy and useful than amid his 
former associations. But we should all be judicious and consistent. 
We should be “one thing or another.” We should not be asso- 
ciated with a community to accuse, criminate, or subvert, lest, like 
the fabled warriors of classic story, who grew suddenly from the 
earth ready armed, we wound and destroy each other. Grant, if 
you please, that the Methodist system is imperfect, and that in 
some of its features it might be improved. Yet it might better, a 
thousand times, exist as it is, than not exist at all. If you may 
prudently and constitutionally effect a reform, then do so; and 
may God speed you in the effort! But if this be impossible, then 
hush every reforming attempt of a different character. 

2. We infer, secondly, the importance of charitable and elevated 
views of the different classes of an evangelical ministry. 

An itinerant ministry is the settled policy of Methodism. To 
us this appears, and not without reason, to be more apostolical, 
efficient, and useful. It has confessedly proved a highly favored 
instrumentality, and blessed and glorious shall be its fruits as they 
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shall stand disclosed in the day of eternity. At the same time, 
there need be no quarreling with a settled ministry. Rather call 
it a great and rich blessing to the land and world. Let never a 
note be raised against such a ministry. Tell, rather, of the 
delicious fruits which, by this ministry, have been brought forth 
for the healing of the nations. Tell of the multitudes of souls 
that have thus been converted and saved. ‘Tell of the multi- 
tudes of laborers that have thus been introduced into the great 
harvest of the world. Tell of the powerful missionary organiza- 
tions that have been established by the agency of a settled 
ministry, and of the company of missionaries thus scattered over 
the four quarters of the earth. Tell of the zeal of this ministry in 
rearing up colleges and seminaries of various kinds for the pro- 
motion of education, and scientific and sacred learning. Tell of 
their zeal in defense of the great principles of truth, and for the 
detection and overthrow of pernicious errors. Tell of their readi- 
ness to defend and promote almost every noble and benevolent 
purpose. Fletcher, of Madeley, who might almost be mistaken for 
an angel incarnate, was a settled minister. So was his contem- 
porary of this country, that gigantic and holy man, Edwards of 
North Hampton. So was Payson, of Portland, who only a few 
years ago went to heaven as in a chariot of fire. So are many 
living names whose praise is in all the churches; whose piety, 
intelligence, and usefulness are worthy of universal imitation. 
We will not undertake to say that these men would not have been 
more useful had they circulated. One truth is clear. They have 
done the world great good as settled ministers. Then let that 
glorious institution stand. Palsied be the hand that would be 
uplifted to destroy or to tarnish it! Let it remain firm unto the 
end. Let the fair sun of millennial glory, as it shall rise one day 
on the world, beam upon the settled ministry of this land, and gild 
their churches with its heavenly radiance! But the traveling 
ministry are needful too. In addition to the settled ministry, the 
condition and genius of society demand, for the full supply of its 
spiritual necessities, that peculiar modification which we term 
itinerancy. Let, then, this noble system stand also. Let this too, 
in ever increasing strength, purity, and efficiency, travel on to 
meet the rising of the millennial’ morning. Let not a wheel be 
clogged. Let not a jarring string be drawn to grate harsh discord. 
In delightful harmony permit the vast machinery to operate— 
gathering immortal blessings for the race, and helping to elevate 
mankind to heaven and to God. 


Wilbraham, Mass., December, 1842. 
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Arr. VI.—Incidents of Travel in Yucatan. By Joun L. 
Srepuens, author of “Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia 
Petrea, and the Holy Land,” “Incidents of Travel in Central 
America, Chiapas, and Yucatan,” &c. [Illustrated by one hun- 
dred and twenty engravings. ‘Two vols., 8vo. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


Mr. StepPuens has had the great good fortune as a traveler to 
visit countries, both in the old and new worlds, almost unknown 
before, which imparts to his books of travels a charm of fresh- 
ness and novelty, that, combined with his peculiarly happy talent 
of description, renders them in the highest degree agreeable and 
interesting. ‘The publication of Waverley first brought to light 
that rich vein in Sir Walter Scott’s mind which he afterward 
wrought for years to his own great profit and honor, and the no 
less delight of mankind. A like favorable reception attended our 
author’s first appearance before the public as a writer of travels; 
and he has had the good sense to listen to the voice of the oracle, 
and go on with his mission. It happened most opportunely for 
him that just at the time his curiosity as a traveler, and his am- 
bition as a writer, were thus strongly excited, the antiquities of 
Central America were coming to the knowledge and attracting 
the attention of the learned; but no account of them was to be 
found except in recent works, and those too costly for general 
circulation here ; and the American public may be justly said to 
have been first apprised of their existence through the lectures of 
a clergyman of New-York, distinguished alike for his learning and 
his eloquence, delivered in that city in the winter of 1838, 1839. 
In the following autumn Mr. Stephens was sent out as our diplo- 
matic representative to the republic of Central America, and very 
judiciously took advantage of the privileges of his public character 
to facilitate him in prosecuting his researches among the ruins 
recently discovered in that part of the western continent. In 
these researches he found a most able coadjutor in Mr. Cather- 
wood, by the aid of whose pencil he was enabled to bring away 
accurate drawings of almost every thing seen. On their return to 
the United States, the result of their conjoined labors was given to 
the public in a popular form, which circulated everywhere, and 
soon spread far and wide the knowledge of these mighty monu- 
ments of a mysterious race. Buta single visit to these deserted 
monuments of the past did not satisfy the curiosity which it 
awakened; a second was made, for the purpose of renewing and 
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extending the researches in the peninsula of Yucatan, during 
which many ruins were explored that had never before been 
visited or known to exist, of which a minute and most satisfactory 
account is given in the interesting and instructive volumes here 
introduced to our readers. 

In the following brief notice of the work we do not propose to 
discuss the great question of the age and origin of the monuments 
of which it treats. Before such a discussion can be undertaken 
with any satisfactory results, a vast deal remains to be done with 
the materials Mr. Stephens has collected, an exact comparison 
must be made of the monuments with each other, and with the 
antiquities of the old world in all their details—their sculptured 
and pictured symbols, probably indicative of the uses to which 
they were applied, must be carefully studied, the traditions still 
extant among the remnants of the Indian tribes must be examined, 
and the affinities of their languages traced out and determined. 
Unfortunately the opportunity for making these investigations with 
the greatest chance of success has been suffered to pass away 
unimproved. Had they been undertaken at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, the deep veil of obscurity which now over- 
shadows them might probably have been raised. The edifices 
now in ruins, must have then been in such a state of preservation 
as would have shown to what uses they were applied, and living 
voices from within them might have told how long they had stood, 
and who were their builders. Their traditions, too, were then 
entire, their languages uncorrupted, and their spirit unsubdued ; 
but the Indians of the present day are as mere ruins of the proud 
races from which they descended, as the crumbling walls now are 
of the stupendous edifices to which they belonged, and the silence 
of both with respect to the past is alike profound. But on the 
other hand, archaiological learning has made great advances since 
that period: the ingenuity of Champollion and Rosellini has dis- 
covered the key of the hieroglyphics, ancient symbols are read 
and understood, craniology distinguishes the races of men, and 
comparative anatomy enables the savant to determine the species 
of an animal, from inspecting the small fragment of a bone. We 
may therefore hope that the darkness which has gathered by time, 
may still be dispelled by the new light derived from this immense 
increase of scientific knowledge, and that the mystery will at last 
be completely penetrated. Nothing can contribute more directly 
to the accomplishment of this great object than the impulse given 
by Mr. Stephens’s publications ; next to seeing them with one’s 
own eyes is seeing them through his, and next to a sight of the 
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buildings themselves is a sight of Mr. Catherwood’s exact delinea- 
tions of them ; if it is possible to rescue them from further oblivion, 
it will be done by such perseverance and fidelity as theirs. From 
these general observations, and the claims of Mr. Stephens re- 
lating to them, we now proceed to a more particular analysis of the 
work in hand. 

The peninsula of Yucatan, to which Mr. Stephens’s last journey- 
ings were confined, offers very little to interest the scholar or the 
general reader, so far as relates to the present, and but for the dis- 
covery of its memorials of the past, both its cities and its solitudes 
would probably have remained for centuries to come as safe from 
the searching eye of the traveler as they have done since Euro- 
pean first set foot in it. But notwithstanding the dearth of mate- 
rial, our author, with his wonted ingenuity, has contrived to gather 
‘“‘honey from the weed,” and enrich his volumes with a variety of 
pleasant information relative to this out-of-the-way region, and its 
half-civilized, half-savage inhabitants. And then, too, the relation 
of his personal adventures is given with a vivacity and humor that 
compensate for this deficiency: in this respect he has an art of 
his own, by which he carries his readers along with him as it 
were compagnons du voyage, and sympathizers in every occurrence, 
however trifling, whether it be the pleasure of a cooling draught 
or the pain of an attack of garrapatas. On all these topics, how- 
ever, we can touch but lightly, intending to confine our comments 
chiefly tothe monuments explored: we therefore pass over the first 
five chapters of the work, devoted to the incidents of his voyage, 
the city, society, and customs of Merida, the political state of 
Yucatan, and an abstract of its conquest and early history from 
Cogolludo—that we may come to our more specific object. 

The remains of forty-four ruined cities are described in these 
volumes, of which tie first in order are those of Mayapan. On 
this same site once stood the ancient capital of the country, now 
marked by no other vestiges than half-buried mounds, the edifices 
that formerly surmounted them having all disappeared except one : 
this is a circular building of small extent and of the usual construc- 
tion: near it, upon a terrace projecting from the mound, there are 
columns without capitals still erect and standing in a regular 
double row, but how they had been connected with the building 
there is nothing to show. Maya was the Indian name both for 
the whole peninsula and the language of its inhabitants. This 
language is particularly deserving of attention at this time, as it 
was the one through which the Spanish conquerors first held com- 
munication with the natives of the American continent. Happening 
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to make captive a Mexican female, called by them Marina, 
by whom it was understood, as she had been born and brought up 
on the confines of Tabasco, and who also knew something of 
Spanish, they availed themselves of her knowledge for the pur- 
poses of mutual interpretation. By referring to Adelung’s Mithri- 
dates, the general characteristics of this language may be learned, 
or more particularly from Bonaventura’s Grammar of it, published 
at Mexico in 1684: its vocabulary may be studied in the diction- 
aries of Beltran, Avendano, or Villalpando, and a specimen of it is 
given in the Appendix to our author’s second volume, purporting 
to be a concise history of the peninsula of Yucatan before the 
conquest. How much credit should be attached to this document 
we will not pretend to decide; but it is worthy of notice as a curious, 
original sutnmary of history; therefore we have introduced it as 
abridged by Mr. Stephens :— 


“Four epochs were expended by the Toltecos between their de- 
parture from their city under the direction of Tolonchante Peech, and 
their arrival at Chacnouitan. They arrived at this province of Chac- 
nouitan in the first year of the following epoch, and remained in the 
same place with their captain Ajmekat Tutul Xiu during the space of 
four epochs more. ‘They discovered Ziyancan, or Bacalar, and 
governed in it three epochs, until they came to Chichen Itza. They 
remained here until their departure to colonize Champoton, a period 
of six epochs. From the discovery of Champoton, where they settled 
and reigned until it was destroyed, and they lost it, thirteen epochs 


elapsed. ‘They were wanderers among the hills during two epochs, ' 


when they established themselves for the second time at Chichen Itza. 
In the following epoch, Ajcuitok Tutul Xiu colonized Uxmal, and 
reigned with the governor of Mayapan during ten epochs. After a 
further lapse of three epochs, and on the tenth year of the one follow- 
ing, Chacxibchac, governor of Chichen Itza, was defeated by Tunac- 
eel, governor of Mayapan, and his seven generals. In this same epoch 
of the defeat of the governor of Chichen, they marched to attack Ulmil, 
king of Chichen, because he had made war against Ulil, king of 
Yzamal, and the object was effected by Tunac-eel in the following 
epoch. After this epoch, Ulmil, king of Chichen, recovering from his 
defeat, invaded the territory of Mayapan in the following epoch, and, 
after the lapse of two more, and in the third year of the one following, 
Mayapan was destroyed by the strangers, inhabitants of the hills. 
After the lapse of three more epochs, the Spaniards arrived for the 
first time, and gave to this province the name of Yucatan. In the 
following epoch occurred the plague, which visited even the temples 
and castles; and in its sixth year Ajpula died, on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1493. In the eleventh epoch, and the last of this record, was 
the arrival of the conquerors ; this happened in 1527. In the follow- 
ing epoch the conquest was finished, and the first bishop reached the 
province: the first occurred in January, 1541, and the other in 1560.” 
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Merian, in his ‘ Principes de l’ Etude Comparative des Langues,” 
has a chapter on the comparison of the American languages with 
the idioms of the ancient continent, in which he gives a list of 
more than three hundred analogies discovered by him, remarking, 
at the same time, that Vater, by the aid even of Humboldt’s 
collections, had found not more than sixty Americo-European, 
Americo-Asiatic, and Americo-African analogies. Of Merian’s 
three hundred, the following nine are with the Maya:—White 
in Maya is zak, in Ostiak it is tchaga; the hair in Maya is tsots, 
in Turkish tsats ; heaven in Maya kaan, in Koriaik kayan ; neck 
in Maya kdl, in Latin coll-um; shoulder in Maya patch, in 
Armenian petch ; throat in Maya kal, in Calmuck khol, in Arme- 
nian koul, in German kehle; day in Maya kin, in Kasikoumuk 
kint ; house in Maya na, in Tonguin nha; fish in Maya kaz, in 
Tonguin ka. It will be observed that the affinities of the Maya 
are mostly with the languages of Asia. 

On visiting the ruins of Uxmal, after an absence of little more 
than a year, our author is at once struck with the change which so 
short a time had wrought in the aspect of things around them, 
indicating, we infer, an increasing rapidity in the progress of 
decay. ‘The wonder is, that these edifices should so long have 
resisted its power—situated as they are in a tropical region, where 
the giant force of vegetable nature tramples down every thing that 
is not protected by the guardian hand of man, and entirely deserted 
for centuries, they must ere this have become one mass of undis- - 
tinguishable ruins had they not been constructed with masterly 
skill, and of the most imperishable materials. ‘‘ Age shakes 
Athena’s tower,” and crumbles into dust the proud palaces of the 
Cesars upon the Palatine, but these nameless monuments are 
still standing, many of them almost in their original grandeur, and 
standing in defiance of such devastations as are described in the 
following passage from our author :— 


“The foundations, terraces, and tops of the buildings were over- 
grown with weeds, and vines were rioting and creeping on the facades, 
and mounds, terraces, and ruins were a mass of destroying verdure. 
A strong and vigorous nature was struggling for mastery over art, 
wrapping the city in its suffocating embraces, and burying it from 
sight. It seemed as if the grave was closing over a friend, and we 
had arrived barely in time to take our farewell. 

“‘ Amid the mass of desolation, grand and stately as when we left 
it, stood the Casa del Gobernador, but with all its terraces covered 
and separated from us by a mass of impenetrable verdure.”—Vol. 
1, p. 150. 
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The edifice just named is one of the grandest of the many 
described by Mr. Stephens; a few particulars taken from his 
account of it may suffice to give some slight idea of its extent 
and magnificence ; but to judge of it correctly, the description in 
the work itself must be read and compared with the fine drawing 
which ornaments the frontispiece of the first volume. It stands 
on an artificial elevation, formed of three successive terraces rising 
one above another, the lowest being five hundred and seventy-five 
feet in length, and the highest three hundred and sixty, all of which 
are supported by substantial walls of stone. The building itself is 
entirely of stone, and is three hundred and twenty-two feet in 
length. A cornice runs all the way round it, just above the door- 
ways, dividing the lower part, the surface of which is smooth, from 
the upper, that is covered with elaborately sculptured ornaments, 
repeated without variation, except over the principal doorway, where 
there is a huge figure representing a person seated on a kind of 
throne, with a lofty head-dress decorated with enormous plumes 
of feathers, and above it a peculiar kind of symbol often found on 
these ruins. Around the head of this figure there are rows of 
characters, which, on close inspection, were found to be hiero- 
glyphics ; and as accurate drawings of them were made by Mr. 
Catherwood, they may hereafter be deciphered, and help to lay 
open this hitherto mysterious volume. It is to be hoped that a 
like precaution was used to preserve the sculptured hieroglyphics 
on the wooden beam, which was removed from the building and 
brought to New-York, and deposited in the Rotunda for the Pano- 
ramas, where it was unfortunately burnt, with many other curious 
and valuable objects collected from these ruins. From a sepulchre 
found amid the ruins of San Francisco a human skull was dug up, 
which was afterward sent to Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, for 
examination, who discovered in it the “same type of physical 
conformation that has been bestowed with amazing uniformity 
upon all the tribes in our continent,” which fact Mr. Stephens 
regards as conclusive in support of his opinion, that ‘the builders 
of these ruined cities are of the same great race which still clings 
around these ruins.” Were this broad inference allowable, the 
great question might indeed soon be settled, as nothing would be 
easier than to open other sepulchres and collect from them any 
number of crania that might be requisite for a satisfactory com- 
parison. That these buildings have been used as temples of wor- 
ship, and for other similar purposes, by the progenitors of the 
living race of Indians, there can be no doubt; but this circum- 
stance, as a proof that they were built by them, is not more 
Vou. III.—19 
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conclusive than it would be to argue from the actual use of the 
Pantheon as a Christian church, that it was originally raised and 
dedicated to the one living and true God, or that the church of St. 
Sophia must have been built by the Turks since the conquest of 
Constantinople, because it is now a Mohammedan mosque. No 
question connected with the history of the human family is so un- 
certain as that of the origin of the primitive inhabitants of America, 
and upon none should conclusions be formed with greater caution ; 
one only fact in regard to it seems incontrovertibly established— 
the remnants of tribes still existing, with the exception of those 
near the polar circle, are descended of one and the same race— 
this is proved by conformation of skull, color of skin, defect of 
beard, and their smooth and shining hair. Humboldt, in the intro- 
duction to his ‘‘ Monumens des Peuples Indigénes de l’Amerique,” 
after stating the fact, goes on to say that ‘‘ recent observations have 
proved, that not only the inhabitants of Unalaska, but also many 
tribes of South America, show, by the osteological character of the 
head, the passage from the American to the Mongolian race,” and 
then adds, ‘‘ When a close examination shall have been made of 
the swarthy Africans, and of that swarm of people which inhabit 
the interior and north-east of Asia, called by travelers by the vague 
name of Tartars and Tschoudes, the Caucasian, Mongolian, 
American, Malay, and Negro races, will appear to differ less, and 
one sole type will be recognized in the great family of man, modi- 


fied by circumstances, which will probably remain for ever un- 


known to us.” In this concluding suggestion we fully agree with 
him, persuaded that the diversity of races, as well as of languages, 
is designed by our benevolent Creator for the wisest of purposes, 
but one which is too wonderful for man’s comprehension, and unto 
which he will never attain. 

The ruins of Uxmal are more numerous, greater in extent, and 
of a more imposing character, than any others explored by our 
travelers, and we should greatly regret that they had not received 
their undivided time and labors, if they had not been particularly 
described and elaborately drawn in the splendid work of Waldeck. 
His drawings, however, differ in many material points from those 
of Mr. Catherwood, owing, as Mr. Stephens suggests, to his not 
being an architectural draughtsman ; there is some difference also 
in regard to facts, but not more than may easily be accounted for, 
from the greater difficulty of access to the ruins at the time of 
Waldeck’s visit, they being then overgrown with trees, which were 
afterward cleared off to make room for a cornfield. In addition to 
the Casa del Gobernador, already spoken of, and the Casa de las 
19* 
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Tortugas, which stands on the second of the three terraces occu- 
pied by the former, there are four others, scarcely inferior to it in 
magnificence, in the immediate vicinity, one of which, the Casa de 
las Monjas, or House of the Nuns, particularly entitled to notice 
from several peculiarities in its construction, is thus described by 
our author :— 


“ This building is quadrangular, with a court-yard in the centre. It 
stands on the highest of three terraces. The lowest is three feet high 
and twenty feet wide ; the second, twelve feet high and forty-five feet 
wide ; and the third, four feet high and five feet wide, extending the 
whole length of the front of the building. 

“ The front is two hundred and seventy-nine feet long, and above 
the cornice, from one end to the other, it is ornamented with sculpture. 
In the centre is a gateway ten feet eight inches wide, spanned by the 
triangular arch, and leading to the court-yard. On each side of this 
gateway are four doorways with wooden lintels, opening to apart- 
ments averaging twenty-four feet long, ten feet wide, and seventeen 
feet high to the top of the arch, but having no communication with 
each other. 

“The building that forms the right or eastern side of the quadrangle 
is one hundred and fifty-eight feet long; that on the left is one hun- 
dred and seventy-three feet long, and the range opposite or at the end 
of the quadrangle measures two hundred and sixty-four feet. 

“These three ranges of buildings have no doorways outside, but the 
exterior of each is a dead wall, and above the cornice all are orna- 
mented with the same rich and elaborate sculpture. On the exterior 
of the range last mentioned, the designs are simple, and among them 
are two rude, naked figures, which have been considered as indicating 
the existence of that same Eastern worship before referred to among 
the people of Uxmal. 

“Such is the exterior of this building. Passing through the arched 
gateway, we enter a noble court-yard, with four great facades looking 
down upon it, each ornamented from one end to the other with the 
richest and most intricate carving known in the art of the builders of 
Uxmal; presenting a scene of strange magnificence, surpassing any 
that is now to be seen among its ruins. This court-yard is two hun- 
dred and fourteen feet wide, and two hundred and fifty-eight feet 
deep.” 

At the end of the court-yard, and fronting the gate of entrance, is 
the facade of a lofty building, two hundred and sixty-four feet long, 
standing on a terrace twenty feet high. The ascent is by a grand but 
ruined staircase, ninety-five feet wide, flanked on each side by a 
building with sculptured front, and having three doorways, each lead- 
ing to apartments within. 

“The height of this building to the upper cornice is twenty-five feet. 
It has thirteen doorways, over each of which rose a perpendicular wall 
ten feet wide and seventeen feet high above the cornice, making the 
whole height forty-two feet from the ground. These lofty structures 
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were no doubt erected to give grandeur and effect to the building, and 
at a distance they appear to be turrets, but only four of them now 
remain. The whole great facade, including the turrets, is crowded 
with complicated and elaborate sculpture, among which are human 
figures rudely executed: two are represented as playing on musical 
instruments, one being not unlike a small harp, and the other in the 
nature of a guitar; a third is in a sitting posture, with his hands across 
his breast, and tied by cords, the ends of which pass over his shoulders. 
Of the rest there is nothing which stands out distinct and intelligible 
like the serpent, and the whole, loaded as it is with ornament, con- 
veys the idea of vastness and magnificence rather than that of taste 
and refinement. 

“This building has one curious feature. It is erected over, and 


completely incloses, a smaller one of older date. The doorways, 


walls, and wooden lintels of the latter are all seen, and where the 
outer building is fallen, the ornamented cornice of the inner one is 
visible.” —-Vol. i, pp. 299-304. 


Another short extract and we have done with Uxmal: from it 
our readers will understand what an immense field for research 
was presented in this intensely interesting spot :— 


“At the north-east angle of this building is a vast range of high, 
ruined terraces, facing east and west, nearly eight hundred feet long 
at the base, and called the Campo Santo. On one of these is a build- 
ing of two stories, with some remains of sculpture, and in a deep and 
overgrown valley at the foot, the Indians say, was the burial-place of 


this ancient city; but, though searching for it ourselves, and offering. 


a reward to them for the discovery, we never found in it a sepulchre. 

“ Besides these there was the Casa de la Vieja, or the House of the 
Old Woman, standing in ruins. Once, when the wind was high, I 
saw the remains of the front wall bending before its force. It is four 
or five hundred feet from the Casa del Gobernador, and has its name 
from a mutilated statue of an old woman lying before it. 

“‘ Near by are other monuments lying on the ground, overgrown and 
half buried, (referred to in the Appendix,) which were pointed out to 
us by the Indians on our first visit. North of this there is a circular 
mound of ruins, probably of a circular building like that of Mayapan. 
A wall which was said to encompass the city is laid down on the plan 
so far as it can be traced; and beyond this, for a great distance in 
every direction, the ground is strewed with ruins ; but with this brief 
description I close. I might extend it indefinitely, but I have com- 
pressed it within the smallest possible limits. We made plans of 
every building and drawings of every sculptured stone, and this place 
alone might furnish materials for larger volumes than these ; but I have 
so many and such vast remains to present that I am obliged to avoid 
details as much as possible. These it is my hope at some future day 
to present with a minuteness that shall satisfy the most craving anti- 
quary, but I trust that what I have done will give the reader some 
definite idea of the ruins of Uxmal. Perhaps, as we did, he will ima- 
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gine the scene that must have been presented when all these buildings 
were entire, occupied by people in costumes strange and fanciful as 
the ornaments on their buildings, and possessing all those minor arts 
which must have been co-existent with architecture and sculpture, and 
which the imperishable stone has survived.”—Vol. i, pp. 320, 321. 


Mr. Stephens’s first volume closes with a minute and accurate 
account of the ruins of Kabah, which he thinks have never before 
been visited by any white man, except a Catholic priest, residing 
in the vicinity. ‘‘Since the hour their desolation came upon 
them,” says he, ‘these buildings had remained unknown. We 
were the first to throw open the portals of the grave, and they are 
now, for the first time, presented to the public.” They are similar 
in most respects to those of Uxmal, and, like them, stand upon 
lofty terraces, covered even more profusely with sculptured orna- 
ments, some of which were more elegant and tasteful than any 
observed elsewhere. Particular mention is made of a curiously 
carved lintel, covered with well-preserved hieroglyphics, and exe- 
cuted in a style that betokens great proficiency and skill in the art 
of carving on wood. This was separated from its place in the 
building with great labor, and brought to New-York, where it 
unfortunately shared the fate of the other relics deposited in the 
Panorama. Although there is but little peculiar in the construction 
of these edifices of Kabah, we judge from all that is here said of 
them that none are more deserving of study on account of their 
sculptured hieroglyphics, and it is from them the voice must come 
if they are ever made to speak forth their own story. But we 
must leave them, and pass on. 

We should not do much for the edification of our readers were 
we to follow our author in his researches among the many remain- 
ing ruins which he explored ; for we trust that none will rest satis- 
fied without reading the full and faithful descriptions contained in 
the work itself, and it is but an imperfect idea at best which can 
be conveyed of them without the aid of Mr. Catherwood’s delinea- 
tions. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that their general 
characteristics, as already given, continue throughout, the varia- 
tions being only in their magnitude, elevation, manner of orna- 
menting, and a few other particulars of less importance, and in 
nothing whatever that marks a different style of architecture. The 
rectangular, long, and narrow temple, raised upon a terrace, and 
sometimes disposed in a quadrangular form; the teocalli, or pyra- 
mid, and the regular circular edifice, are the predominant types, 
and are substantially the same in all the ruins. We would not be 
understood that every thing is uniform; we have already spoken 
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of some peculiarities, and others might be pointed out, but none 
indicating an essential difference in the style of building. 

The most remarkable of the ruins described in Mr. Stephens’s 
second volume are those of Labna and Chichen Itza; the latter 
are mostly in good preservation and of a very majestic character, 
with a greater variety of ornament and more numerous hiero- 
glyphics than the other edifices generally. In some, the walls of 
the apartments are covered with curious paintings, which are 
described by our author as “representing, in vivid colors, human 
figures, battles, houses, trees, and scenes of domestic life.” 
‘*‘ These,” he further remarks, “have a higher interest than any 
that attaches to them as mere specimens of art, for among them 
are seen designs of figures, which forcibly call to mind the well- 
known picture writings of the Mexicans, and if these analogies are 
sustained, this building attached to the walls of the Tennis Court 
stands an unimpeachable witness that the people who inhabited 
Mexico at the time of the conquest, belonged to the same great 
race which furnished the builders of the ruined cities in Yucatan.” 
Here, too, he observed a peculiar feature among the ruins of 
another kind: ‘‘Groups of small columns standing in rows of 
three, four, and five abreast, many rows continuing in the same 
direction, and then changing and pursuing another; these columns 
were low, many not more than three feet high, and the highest not 
above six, formed of several separate pieces like millstones; the — 
number counted was three hundred and eighty, but there were 
many more too much broken or too confused to be counted. They 
inclose an area nearly four hundred feet square, and although 
incomprehensible in their uses and object, add largely to the inte- 
rest and wonder connected with these ruins.” 

At Aké, a still more remarkable group of columns is described, 
which is spoken of by Mr. Stephens as a new and extraordinary 
feature, entirely different from any he had seen; and here it is 
that he concludes his researches among these wonderful ruins, and 
with what feelings and impressions we can best learn from himself, 
in his own words, which are as follows :— 


“T have now finished my journey among ruined cities. I know that 
it is impossible by any narrative to convey to the reader a true idea of 
the powerful and exciting interest of wandering among them, and I 
have avoided as much as possible all detailed descriptions, but I trust 
that these pages will serve to give some general idea of the appearance 
which this country once presented. In our long, irregular, and devious 
route, we have discovered the crumbling remains of forty-four ancient 
cities, most of them but a short distance apart, though, from the great 
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change that has taken place in the country, and the breaking up of the 
old roads, having no direct communication with each other ; with but 
few exceptions, all were lost, buried, and unknown, never before 
visited by a stranger, and some of them, perhaps, never looked upon 
by the eyes of a white man. Involuntarily we turn for a moment to 
the frightful scenes of which this now desolate region must have been 
the theatre ; the scenes of blood, agony, and wo which preceded the 
desolation or abandonment of these cities. But, leaving the boundless 
space in which imagination might rove, I confine myself to the con- 
sideration of facts. If I may be permitted to say so, in the whole his- 
tory of discoveries there is nothing to be compared with those here 
presented. They give an entirely new aspect to the great continent 
on which we live, and bring up with more force than ever the great 
question which I once, with some hesitation, undertook to consider: 
Who were the builders of these American cities ?”—Vol. ii, pp. 
444, 445. 


Having replied to the arguments in favor of the greater antiquity 
of these ruins than he has assigned to them, he repeats his own 
belief that they were the works of the same races who inhabited 
the country at the time of the conquest, and then presents the fol- 
lowing summary of his views on the whole subject :— 


‘Who these people were, whence they came, and who were their 
progenitors, are questions that involve too many considerations to be 
entered upon at the conclusion of these pages; but all the light that 
history sheds upon them is dim and faint, and may be summed up in 
few words. 

“ According to traditions, picture writings, and Mexican manuscripts 
written after the conquest, the Toltecs, or Toltecans, were the first 
inhabitants of the land of Anahuac, now known as New-Spain or 
Mexico, and they are the oldest nations on the continent of America 
of which we have any knowledge. Banished, according to their own 
history, from their native country, which was situated to the north-west 
of Mexico, in the year 596 of our era, they proceeded southward under 
the directions of their chiefs, and, after sojourning at various places on 
the way for the space of one hundred and twenty-four years, arrived 
at the banks of a river in the vale of Mexico, where they built the city 
of Tula, the capital of the Toltecan kingdom, near the site of the pre- 
sent city of Mexico. 

“Their monarchy lasted nearly four centuries, during which they 
multiplied, extended their population, and built numerous and large 
cities ; but direful calamities hung over them. For several years 
Heaven denied them rain; the earth refused them food; the air, in- 
fected with mortal contagion, filled the graves with dead; a great part 
of the nation perished of famine or sickness; the last king was among 
the number, and in the year 1052 the monarchy ended. The wretched 
remains of the nation took refuge, some in Yucatan and others in 
Guatimala, while some lingered around the graves of their kindred in 
the great vale where Mexico was afterward founded. For a century 
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the land of Anahuac lay waste and depopulated. The Chechemecas, 
following in the track of their ruined cities, reoccupied it, and after 
them the Acolhuans, the Tlastaltecs, and the Aztecs, which last were 
the subjects of Montezuma at the time of the invasion by the 
Spaniards. 

“The history of all these idee or nations is misty, confused, and 
indistinct. The Toltecans, represented to have been the most ancient, 
are said to have been also the most polished. Probably they were the 
originators of that peculiar style of architecture found in Guatimala and 
Yucatan, which was adopted by all the subsequent inhabitants; and 
as, according to their own annals, they did not set out on their emi- 
gration to those countries from the vale of Mexico until the year 1052 
of our era, the oldest cities erected by them in those countries could 
have been in existence but from four to five hundred years at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. This gives them a very modern date com- 
pared with the pyramids and temples of Egypt, and the other ruined 
monuments of the old world ; it gives them a much less antiquity than 
that claimed by the Maya manuscript, and, in fact, much less than I 
should ascribe to them myself. In identifying them as the works of 
the ancestors of the present Indians, the cloud which hung over their 
origin is not removed; the time when and the circumstances under 
which they were built, the rise, progress, and full development of the 
power, art, and skill required for their construction, are all mysteries 
which will not easily be unraveled. They rise like skeletons from 
the grave, wrapped in their burial shrouds ; claiming no affinity with 
the works of any known people, but a distinct, independent, and sepa- 
rate existence. ‘They stand alone, absolutely and entirely anomalous, 
perhaps the most interesting subject which at this day presents itself 
to the inquiring mind. [I leave them with all their mystery around 
them ; and in the feeble hope that these imperfect pages may in some 
way throw a glimmer of light upon the great and long vainly mooted 
question, Who were the peoplers of America? I will now bid farewell 
to ruins.”—Vol. ii, pp. 453-455. 


In reviewing these labors of Mr. Stephens we have been fully 
convinced that he has done more for the elucidation of the myste- 
rious history of the people who inhabited the western continent, 
prior to the Spanish conquest, than has been done by all the other 
travelers, with the exception of Humboldt, who have visited it 
since that time. He does not come before us as an original dis- 
coverer, ora philosophic historian—these are not his claims; but he 
has wrought deep into the mine which others barely opened, and 
brought out the ore, from which the genuine coin will one day be 
made. ‘The work he undertook to do he has done admirably, and 
with a fidelity that is beyond all praise, and to render his services 
to the public complete, he has placed the results of his investiga- 
tion within the reach of every man. Had a work so rich in mate- 
rials and in illustrations been brought out in Europe, a copy of it 
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would have cost at least ten times as much as the price of these 
volumes. This is a fact equally creditable to the author and to 
the publishers, and the mention of it reminds us to make our 
acknowledgments to the latter for the very fine style in which they 
have done their part of the work. It would be very unreasonable 
to expect more with respect either to type, paper, or engravings, 
for the low price at which it is offered. 

We have directed our attention to the great object proposed in 
Mr. Stephens’s work without stopping to comment upon his lan- 
guage and style as a writer: we may, however, observe that we 
have detected an occasional grammatical error, and the use of 
many words which he has coined for his own particular use, or 
adopted from among the provincialisms common in our country. 

In the course of our remarks we have had occasion to refer to 
the researches of Humboldt into the antiquities of this country, 
and it may not be out of place in concluding them to cite from one 
of his works the description there given of the principal ruins then 
known, or rather the only one of which an account had then been 
published. From this description, which is found in the second 
volume of his ““Monumens des Peuples Indigénes de l’Amerique,” it 
will be seen that his opinion as to the antiquity of the building is 
wholly in accordance with Mr. Stephens’s view; in fact, that he 
does not speak of it as a matter on which he has any doubt. We 
extract only such parts of the description as are applicable to our 
present purpose :— 

*‘ After having described in this work so many barbarous monu- 
ments, having only a purely historic interest, I take great satis- 
faction in making known an edifice constructed by the Tzapoteques 
and covered with ornaments of extraordinary elegance. This edi- 
fice is designated in the country by the name of the palace of 
Mitla. It is situated ten leagues to the south-west of the. city of 
Oaxaca, or Gnaxaca, upon the road to Tehuantepec in a granitic 
country.” 

‘¢ According to the traditions which are preserved, the principal 
object of these buildings was to mark out the spot in which the 
ashes of the Tzapotéque princes are deposited.—The plan of the 
palace, drawn by Don Louis Martin, a distinguished Mexican 
artist, shows that originally. there existed at Mitla five isolated 
edifices disposed with great regularity. A large gateway, of 
which some vestiges still remain, conducted to a spacious court, 
fifty metres (about one hundred and sixty-five English feet) square. 
Masses of earth, and remains of substructures, show that four 
small: edifices of an oblong form surrounded the court. That on 
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the right is still in good preservation, and near it portions of two 
columns are found. 

“Tn the principal edifice we find,— 

‘** A terrace, raised one or two metres above the level of the 
court. 

‘A niche—dug out in the wall, probably for an idol. 

‘“‘ A well or passage, down into a tomb. Broad steps lead down 
to an excavation in form of a cross, supported by columns. The 
walls are covered with arabesques. 

“‘Six columns intended to support the wooden beams, upon 
which large square stones rested to form the ceiling. Three of 
these beams were well preserved. The columns, either porphyry 
or granite, indicating the infancy of the art, and which, until then, 
were the only ones found in America, were without capitals, and 
were nearly six metres in height. In the interior of the apartments 
were found paintings, representing arms, trophies, and sacrifice. 

“The arabesques spoken of form a sort of mosaic, composed 
of small square stones, skillfully placed, one in conjunction with 
the other. The mosaic is attached to a mass of clay, as in the 
Peruvian buildings. ‘ 

‘In the vicinity of Mitla there are found the remains of a great 
pyramid and some other buildings, similar to that just described. 
More toward the south, near to Guatimala, in a place called Palen- 
que, the ruins of a whole city show the taste of the people of the 
Toltec and Astec races for architectural ornaments. We cannot 
decide positively as to the antiquity of these edifices; it does not 
probably go beyond the thirteenth or fourteenth century of 
our era. 

“‘The grecques of the palace of Mitla present without doubt a 
striking analogy with those of the vases of Magna Grecia, and of 
other ornaments which are found in other parts of the old continent; 
but I have already observed in another place, that analogies of this 
kind do not prove much for the intercommunications of nations, 
and that in every zone man has ever been pleased with a rhythmic 
repetition of the same forms; repetition which constitutes the 
principal character of what we call grecques, meanders, and 
arabesques. Moreover, the perfection of these ornaments does 
not indicate a very advanced civilization in the people employing 
them. The description of the interesting voyage of Krusenstern 
presents us with arabesques of uncommon elegance, tattooed upon 


the skin of the inhabitants of the most ferocious isles of the 
South Pacific Ocean.” 
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Art. VII.— Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. 
By Rev. Srernen Otin, D. D., President of the Wesleyan 
University. 2 vols.,12mo. New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
1843. 


Since the publication of Mr. Stephens’s Travels in the East, 
various works have appeared covering the same ground, of which 
the latest, and on many considerations the best, is now before us. 
It is the work of one who has been for many years a distinguished 
minister in the Methodist E. Church, and is now president of the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown. 

In the spring of 1837 Dr. Olin sailed for Havre, broken and 
exhausted by protracted illness, and with only the faintest prospect 
of ever returning to look again upon the land of his birth. He was 
accompanied by a beloved wife, in the vigor and bloom of health; 
and, to use his own words, “‘ every way fitted to be the minister of 
the richest earthly blessing which it had pleased God to confer 
upon him.” In the winter of 1838-9, while proceeding to the 
south of Italy, this wife was attacked by a wasting disease, which 
almost immediately proved fatal. Dr. Olin buried her in a small 
Protestant cemetery in the romantic environs of Naples, and it was 
“under the pressure of this overwhelming calamity that he first 
resolved on visiting the East; chiefly with the hope of finding, in 
the vicissitudes of travel, and in communing with scenes conse- 
crated by great events, some relief for painful reminiscences, which 
he felt would be rather aggravated than assuaged by an early return 
to the society of mourning friends.” 

Setting out with the author in this frame of mind, the reader 
will not expect any lively narrative of the incidents of his journey ; 
indeed, such a narrative would, under the circumstances, grate 
upon the chord of sympathy; and, as we should judge, be at 
variance with the seriousness of Dr. Olin’s character at all times. 

The work opens with the author’s embarkation from Greece for 
Egypt. ‘I sailed,” he says, ‘“ from the Pirceus, the beautiful har- 
bor of ancient as well as modern Greece, for Alexandria, on the 
19th day of September, 1839, on board the French steamship 
Lycurgus.” Here, in the first sentence, we find matter for curious 
reflection. Dr. Olin is not insensible to the interest attached to 
historic names, but Athens and the Pirceus, the city of Cleopatra and 
the Ptolemies, and a steamship, are all linked together, without even 
a passing comment upon the oddness of the association. But, in fact, 
such comment is not called for, and if introduced, it would be trite. 
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Steamers run regularly from the Pirceus to Alexandria; the tra- 
veler embarks, as matter of course, and, barring accidents, on the 
sixth day he dines in Egypt. 

On the 25th of December the steamer entered the harbor of 
Alexandria, where, with the palaces of Mohammed Ali and Pom- 
pey’s pillar rising before him, Dr. Olin’s attention is arrested by 
the grand spectacle of the Turkish and Egyptian fleets, sixty ves- 
sels of war, more than twenty of them line-of-battle ships, all 
moored together ; and possessing at the time an exciting interest, 
from the fact that the Turkish fleet had been just betrayed to the 
pacha of Egypt, as Dr. Olin expresses it, ‘‘ by the stupendous 
treachery of the Turkish admiral.” 

This “‘ stupendous treachery,” perhaps the greatest in the history 
of modern wars, which, but for the interference of the allied powers, 
would have opened the gates of Constantinople and the whole Otto- 
man empire to the ambitious pacha of Egypt, though an astound- 
ing item in the news of the day, was soon forgotten. No account 
of the circumstances was ever published, and it was generally sup- 
posed that, according to the course of events in the East, it had 
been brought about by the promises and bribes, or the ‘cunning 
and gold,” of the pacha. Such, on the spot, was Dr. Olin’s belief, 
and so it will perhaps be recorded in the history of the times ; but 
we have reason to believe, on authority which can hardly be ques- 
tioned, that it was the result of stranger and more deplorable cir- 
cumstances, and that when the Turkish fleet appeared off the har- | 
bor of Alexandria, the intention of the admiral to betray it was 
entirely unknown to the pacha. Our information comes through 
the medium of a young American, who received it from the lips of 
the traitor himself. 

Phis young American was well known to the Turkish admiral, 
having been in the habit, for a long time, of meeting him daily at 
the ship-yards of Constantinople. Shortly after the betrayal of the 
fleet, he sailed from Smyrna for Alexandria, and was on board the 
first vessel that arrived from Turkey after the event occurred. 
The admiral heard of his arrival, came immediately on board to see 
him, and, amid earnest and anxious inquiries as to the state of pub- 
lic feeling in regard to himself, unfolded the circumstances which 
led him, in a rash hour, to stamp with infamy a once honored 
name. 

This admiral, in his rise as in his irretrievable fall, is a striking 
instance of the mutability of human fortunes in the East. Origin- 
ally of the class known at Constantinople as caique men, he was 
selected as a rower for the sultan’s own caique, and transferred by 
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the sultan himself to the naval service. In this he distinguished 
himself during the whole of the Greek war, and at the battle of 
Navarino ; and gradually, by his own merits and the favor of the 
sultan, rose to the rank of pacha of three tails, and commander of 
the Turkish fleet. In the mean time the distinctions of birth were 
forgotten, and he became the counselor and adviser, friend and 
companion, of his master. Wealth was added to honor; his chil- 
dren were provided for; throughout the country no name stood 
higher than his, and there was no man on whom the sultan relied 
with more confidence. But this high position was attended by its 
invariable accompaniment at an Eastern court—powerful enemies, 
bent upon his destruction. 

Pending hostilities between Egypt and the Porte, the health of 
the sultan declined, and at length, worn down by anxiety and sus- 
pense, he determined to bring to a crisis the protracted and dan- 
gerous war waged against him by his rebellious vassal. ‘The fleet 
was lying in the Golden Horn. The sultan went on board the flag 
ship, attended by his principal ministers ; and, against their advice 
and wishes, and supported only by the pacha himself, gave the lat- 
ter peremptory and final orders to go out and fight the Egyptian 
fleet, commanding him never to return without an engagement, and 
to fight till one or the other should be destroyed. He was then 
lifted on board his caique, and the pacha made sail. Descending 
the Dardanelles, he stopped at Vourla to take in bread ; and while 
doing so, a messenger arrived with dispatches from the ministers, 
forbidding him to sail. Suspecting treachery, and a design to 
bring him into disgrace, he returned the dispatches, under cover, 
to the sultan, and, without regarding them, went on his way to 
engage the Egyptian fleet. Detained at the mouth of the Darda- 
nelles by contrary winds, he was overtaken by intelligence of the 
death of the sultan, and at the same time received private advices 
that the returned dispatches had fallen into the hands of the minis- 
ters. His enemies were triumphant ; his fate he considered sealed ; 
he had no mercy to expect. Disgrace and death awaited him if he 
returned ; and, after keeping at sea a few days, he proceeded to 
Alexandria, and surrendered the fleet. Such was the traitor’s own 
story; it is the only history of the transaction that has ever come 
to our knowledge, and we mention it not as excusing or palliating 
his treachery, but perhaps as relieving it of the darker and meaner 
shade of a barter of honor and honesty, and the reputation of an 
honorable life, for gold. The unhappy man was then drinking the 
cup of bitterness, already treated with neglect, and learning the 
hard lesson, that though the treason was loved, the traitor was 
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despised. But at the time this did not trouble him; all that he 
cared for was to know what people thought of him in Turkey: and 
again it is a relief to the dark picture to learn that, stripped of 
wealth and power, cut off for ever from kindred and country, with 
the brand of a traitor on his forehead, and the doom of a traitor im- 
pending over him, that which troubled him most, which gave him 
pangs so acute as to deaden the sense of every other ill, and bring 
tears into his eyes, was the thought that he was charged with ingra- 
titude to his master—with deserting the sultan in his hour of need, 
and on his death-bed. 

Entering Alexandria, we have at once an insight into the charac- 
ter of Dr. Olin’s work. It is singularly minute, and embraces every 
object of interest, ancient or modern, which the city now contains. 
At the same time, the scenes which fell under his eyes in his don- 
key rides are not forgotten. In returning from the Catacombs and 
Cleopatra’s Baths, he was present at an exhibition which he de- 
scribes as follows :— 


“ We were stopped by a large crowd, which quite filled the street, 
near one of the public warehouses. I heard heavy blows, followed by 
piercing cries, in the midst of the throng of rather shabby-looking peo- 
ple. Urging on my donkey to the spot, I saw an athletic man inflict- 
ing merciless blows upon a female with a heavy stick. She cried out 
piteously, but without any effect. The crowd looked on with interest 
and apparent satisfaction, and no one attempted to interfere. I inquired 
of the young Arab whom we had employed as a dragoman what was . 
the meaning of this outrage. He answered, with an air of great indif- 
ference, in his bad English, ‘It is an Arab man licking his woman.’ 
I asked him if this was a common practice. He answered, ‘ Yes; the 
wife do bad, and the Arab lick ’em.’ I afterward learned that this sort 
of domestic discipline is universal in this country. No one supposes 
it is wrong, or that the conjugal relation can exist on better terms. A 
European lady, resident in Alexandria, who happened to be with us at 
the time, informed us that she had lately inquired of a favorite servant 
after the health of his wife. Very well, he said—better than common 
the last two days, since he had given her a good flogging. She told 
him that Englishmen did not whip their wives. He replied, it was 
indispensable to whip Arab women, otherwise their husbands could not 
live with them; they were not like Frank women.” 


Mohammed Ali, with the fleet of the sultan in his hands, seemed 
at that time to have consummated the great end of his daring and 
desperate life. Dr. Olin was disappointed of a presentation ; but he 
had an opportunity of seeing him in his public reception room, con- 
versing with his prime minister, and describes him thus :— 


“ Mohammed Ali was dressed like his ministers and military officers. 
He wore a highred cap, without the turban. Several persons present 
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wore the turban around the cap, leaving the upper part only and the 
tassal in sight. His loose Turkish trowsers, of blue cloth, extended to 
the knee, below which they fitted close to the leg and ankle, and were 
ornamented with rows of buttons reaching about half way to the knee. 
His stockings were of white cotton, and his sharp-pointed slippers of 
red morocco. The outside dress was a gown or tunic of black silk, 
hanging below the knee, open before, and very loose. His enormous 
sleeves were open from the wrist nearly to the elbow, and swung 
loosely. Under this tunic was a close-sleeved jacket of splendid colors, 
and richly embroidered before. A sumptuous variegated girdle was 
wound several times about the body, just above the hips, and carelessly 
tied. He wore a cimiter, as did all the high personages present.” 


On the 28th of December, Dr. Olin and party (Mr. and Mrs. C., 
of New-York) set out for Cairo. The first step of this journey is 
on the canal of Mahmoudia; and we find here another step in the 
march of improvement. Dr. Olin tells us that he embarked on 
board “a packet-boat which plies between Alexandria and Atfeh 
three times a week, a very commodious conveyance, equal to the 
ordinary packets on our canals. Breakfast and dinner are sup- 
plied on board in the European style.” Among the passengers was 
Mr. Larkin, who advised Dr. Olin of a feature new to us in the 
late policy of the Egyptian government. The reader is aware that 
the greater part of the soil of Egypt belongs to the pacha. He uses 
it as an estate for life, controls the labor of the peasantry, takes 
the products into his own granaries, at his own price, and, toa great 
extent, he is the only proprietor, manufacturer, and merchant in 
Egypt. Besides his own exactions, the Fellahs or peasants are 
subject to the intermediate peculations and extortions of tax-gather- 
ers and other officers of the treasury, to such a degree that the germ 
of industry is crushed, and no Fellah cares to raise more than is 
indispensable for his own scanty subsistence. The pacha has seen 
these effects, and, it is said, with pain; perhaps, however, not so 
much from any feeling of commiseration for his subjects, as from 
the fact that his revenues are actually diminishing. As one means 
of remedying the evil, within a year or two he has made an expe- 
riment of leasing lands to Franks at a fixed rent. Mr. Larkin had 
received several grants, containing in the whole about five thousand 
acres, and embracing several villages, with their inhabitants, who 
are transferred with the soil. Beyond the annual land tax, the 
government has no claim; the peasantry are relieved from the end- 
less exactions and oppressions of the tax-gatherer, and accountable 
only to their new landlord. Mr. Larkin says that at first, in all 
his attempts at improvement, he was met by uniform distrust. 
When the Fellahs were urged to plough a larger field, they ob- 
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jected, saying that they could by no possibility secure more than a 
bare subsistence, and should only earn money to be robbed of it 
by the tax-gatherers and men in office; but these objections were 
gradually overcome, and a large proportion of waste land has been 
brought into cultivation. This new system, so far as it extends, 
cannot fail to meliorate the condition of the Fellahs ; and as there 
can be no doubt of an increase of productions by an assurance of 
the enjoyment of them, it may teach the pacha that lesson of poli- 
tical economy so hard for an Eastern despot to learn, that his own 
interest is identified with that of his subjects. 

The next day our party embarked on the Nile. ‘On the first 
of January,” says our author, “I first saw the Pyramids, still far to 
the south, and which so exactly answered to the views given in 
books of travels, that I seemed to have seen them often.” The 
same day he reached Cairo, and took lodgings in the Frank quar- 
ter at Munday’s hotel. Three weeks were busily employed in 
visiting the various objects interesting to a traveler; perhaps those 
which are most so are outside of the walls. Dr. Olin says,— 


“The environs of Cairo cannot be properly called grand, nor perhaps 
beautiful. The region is generally a perfect level, and the improve- 
ments are by no means tasteful. Still, every thing is picturesque and 
unique. From the city to the Nile, on the west, the rich alluvial plain 
is checkered with long avenues of evergreen Oriental trees, and the 
outline is filled up with luxuriant fields of wheat. and fruitful gardens, 
which furnish the teeming population of Cairo with a profusion of fine — 
vegetables. Spacious villas, imbowered among the verdant trees, and 
surrounded by high whitewashed walls ; the various contrivances for 
irrigation—canals and gutters formed upon the top of long earthen 
mounds or low walls of stone; the huge, clumsy wheels, turned by 
buffaloes, for drawing water ; and then the unwieldy camels, moving 
slowly along under their enormous loads; the multitudes of donkeys 
and horses, with their swarthy, almost naked drivers; and the gaudy, 
flowing dresses of their riders, swelling and waving in the incessant 
wind, form altogether a scene unlike all that is seen in the Western 
world, and full of interest and animation, though destitute of any very 
striking natural features, and certainly deficient in all that improved art 
and taste contribute to the decoration of nature. Pass out of the city 
on the opposite side, and you are in the desert. No trees, no culti- 
vated fields—not a shrub or a blade of grass is seen. As far as the eye 
can reach is a sea of sand. The hills and valleys, which were, per- 
haps, once verdant and cultivated, have been inundated from the 
desert, and doomed to irreclaimable sterility. There are no suburbs 
on this side of the town. The sand has extended its desolation to the 
gates. 

“This dreary region, which seems to abhor vegetation and life, has 
been appropriately devoted to the dead, and the tombs of more than a 
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thousand years cover the immense fields of sand that stretch from this 
side of the city into the desert. When seen at a distance, they have 
the appearance of a deserted town. The ground occupied by cemete- 
ries is hardly less in extent than one-third of the area of Cairo.” 


Dr. Olin’s account of his visit to the Pyramids is full and _parti- 
cular. Besides his own observation, it contains the results of the 
investigations of Mr. Wilkinson, perhaps the most thorough that 
have ever been made, of which but little is known in this country. 
Our author seems to have suffered the usual annoyances from the 
Arabs, who swarm around these great monuments, distracting the 
visitor, and clamoring for bucksheech ; but these are minor evils. 
Before the dominion of Mohammed Ali, the Pyramids were inac- 
cessible. In 1810, a French traveler was obliged to have an escort 
of five hundred horsemen, to enable him to visit them. Turks, 
Albanians, Mamelukes, and Arabs of the villages, were all at war 
with each other; the banks of the Nile, even in the neighborhood 
of Cairo, were infested with robbers and banditti, and all Egypt 
was a theatre of violence, rapine, and bloodshed. It is said by the 
admirers of the present pacha, that he has wrought a greater change 
in Egypt than has been effected by revolution or conquest since 
the days of Alexander the Great; and, whatever may be the 
opinion as to his character, it is due to him to say, that he has 
made that country as safe for the traveler as England or our own 
country. The streets of Alexandria and Cairo are as secure as 
those of London or New-York, and the stranger may stroll on the 
banks of the Nile as safely as by the Thames or the Hudson. In 
no country is the traveler treated with more respect; and it is a 
well-known and disgraceful fact, that, strong in the protection of 
the pacha’s firman, the Frank is often found beating the unresisting 
Arab in a way that in Italy would gain for him a stab with a sti- 
letto. 

On the 15th, after many annoyances and difficulties in procuring 
a boat, Dr. Olin and party embarked for the voyage up the Nile. 
Our limits will not permit us to enter into the particulars of this 
voyage. It terminated at the first cataract. On setting out to 
return, our author says, ‘“‘ By sunset we were floating with the cur- 
rent down the Nile. I confess,” he adds, “that my bosom was 
filled with strong emotions when I turned my back upon what I 
trust will prove the end of my protracted wanderings, and com- 
menced a voyage which I hope to prosecute with only brief detours 
and interruptions, till I once more find myself in the midst of scenes 
and associations made doubly dear by all I have seen and suffered 
abroad.” 

Vox. I1.—20 
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In descending, our traveler stopped at Thebes. His account 
of the great temples of Camac and Luxor is again enriched with 
the results of Mr. Wilkinson’s observations, and it is perhaps the 
most full and particular of any that has been published in this 
country ; indeed, we know of none that will give the general reader 
more accurate information in regard to the ruins of the great city 
which once extended over the whole valley of the Nile. 

Of the temple of Dendera the author says,— 


“‘T could not but recognize in some of its magnificent apartments a 
fitness, with but few alterations, for the purposes of Christian worship. 
We may hope that it will yet be devoted to this holy use; and surely 
a nobler cathedral was never consecrated, not even in Rome, to the 
service of Almighty God.” 


On the 21st of February our traveler again reached Cairo. He 
tells us that he went into Egypt with a settled purpose to resist the 
strong inducements which might prevail over his prudence, and 
tempt him to undertake the journey through the wilderness to the 
Holy Land. ‘This route,” he says, ‘is fast becoming a fashion- 
able trip, and ladies, no less than voyagers of the hardier sex, have 
learned to esteem a pilgrimage of some five or six weeks among 
the Bedouins as quite indispensable in a visit to the Levant.” We 
are not surprised that Dr. Olin’s resolution failed him, and that he 
found himself impelled toward the journey through the wilderness. 
It is one from which few would be able to turn away. It leads 
over the Isthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, the wilderness of Etham, 
and the Mountains of Sinai, Arabia, Edom, and Petra, all full of 
historic interest, and all teeming with the liveliest associations. 

On the second of March our traveler pitched his tent in the desert. 
His party consisted of the gentleman and lady who had accompa- 
nied him to Egypt, an English gentleman with whom he had be- 
come acquainted on the Nile, and three Germans and an English- 
man whom they found encamped on the ground three miles from 
Cairo. 

The next morning they commenced their march ; and here, in 
our judgment, the great interest of the work before us begins. He 
was about to pursue the path of the wandering Israelites, when 
they took up the bones of Joseph and fled before the anger of Pha- 
raoh, among the mountain-passes of Sinai, and through that great 
and terrible desert which shut them from the land of promise. 

The author says,— 

“Our caravan consists of about thirty camels, and nearly as many 
Bedouins, who guide and take care of them. Besides these there are 


eight or ten servants ; in all “= fifty persons—a motley group of 
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many nations and languages. We present, when fairly under way, a 
striking and picturesque appearance. The camels literally groan under 
huge and unsightly piles of baggage. Beds and bedding, tents, trunks, 
baskets, carpet-bags, large boxes of provisions, immense bags of pro- 
vender for the camels, barrels and skins of water, cooking utensils, and 
coops full of chickens, only begin the catalogue of our cumbrous outfit. 
One of the gentlemen and some of the attendants are dressed in gor- 
geous Turkish costume. With the exception of myself, all are armed, 
and present a bristling array of double-barreled guns, pistols, swords, 
and long knives. The Bedouins are also armed with short swords and 
muskets, and their black, fiery eyes, sable complexions, flowing dresses, 
and naked feet and legs, give a wild and at least semi-barbarous air to 
the whole scene.” 

Moving on, however, a new aspect is given to journeying in the 
desert. Signs of improvement are visible. An occasional heap of 
stones is seen, picked out of the caravan’s path. The East India 
Company is repairing the road, and our author tells us that “‘ houses 
or caravansaries have been erected at intervals of eight or ten miles 
all the way from Cairo to Suez. ‘These are provided with servants 
and refreshments sent from Cairo, whenever the steamboat is about 
to sail from Suez to Bombay.” Alas! we live in an unhappy age. 
For a long time Egypt, in the eyes of the civilized world, existed 
only as a memorial of the past. It was her great antiquity; the 
mystery that overhung her early history; the recollection of her 
Pharaohs and her Ptolemies, and the later glories of her caliphs, 
that filled the mind of the traveler as he wandered through her un- 
peopled deserts, and among her ruined temples. But these things 
are passing away. We have met parties of our own townsmen 
while walking the silent galleries of the Colosseum ; we have seen 
Americans feasting in an excavated dwelling of the ancient Pom- 
peii, and we have dined with Englishmen among the ruins of 
Thebes: all hallowed associations are passing away. We may 
regret it, we may mourn over it, but we cannot help it. The world 
is marching onward. Ours is a practical age :. an age of “facts, 
not fancy.” The route to India by Egypt and the Red Sea is 
fairly opened ; the desert in which the children of Israel wandered 
is a thoroughfare for travelers. British officers, persons connected 
with the East India Company’s service, clerks and directors, with 
their wives and children, are passing and repassing, and an adver- 
tisement is now going the rounds of the English newspapers, that 
post-coaches, with relays of horses, run from Cairo to meet the 
steamer on the Red Sea. What the end is to be no man can tell. 
England must put forth every effort to keep open and retain this 
rapid communication mith her Indian possessions ; every day she 
must draw closer the bonds of friendly intercourse with Egypt ; 
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the stream of travel must increase ; and, among the many changes 
of an ever-changing world, it would not be the least if a small island 
in the Western Ocean, whose very existence was unknown until 
invaded by Julius Cesar, and which was then inhabited by barba- 
rians, should repay the debt which the world owes to the mistress 
of science, and carry back the light of civilization into a land which 
was famed for her wise men, to whose schools Grecian and Ro- 
man sages resorted, and which was, in fact, the “ oracle of nations” 
centuries before Julius Cesar was born. Nevertheless, may our 
good genius save us from the bathos of crossing the desert in a 
post-coach ! 

But to return. On reaching Suez, our author found an English 
hotel, and saw a steamboat on the stocks. And this was on the 
shore of the Red Sea, the theatre of that stupendous miracle, where 
God divided the waters, and the Israelites passed over on dry 
ground, and Pharaoh and all his host were drowned. 

Dr. Olin enters into a full consideration of all the published opin- 
ions in regard to the precise spot at which the Israelites crossed, 
and, without being influenced by any theory, gives his own conclu- 
sions, founded upon attentive observation, and a careful compari- 
son of the localities with the account given by the sacred historian. 
He considers, too, in all its bearings, the opinion of Niebuhr and 
others, who ascribe the receding of the waters, and the dry bed of 
the sea, to the operation of natural causes, and, with all due respect, | 
expresses his firm conviction that the passage of the Red Sea 
should be regarded as a miracle in its fullest and broadest sense ; 
as a signal manifestation of Almighty power, not using the great 
natural agents according to their usual course, but making the 
winds and the sea obey. His argument is interesting, and, as we 
think, conclusive. He admits that at the narrow part of the gulf 
at which, it is contended, the passage was made, a strong wind 
acting with the tide might drive back the waters so as to leave the 
channel bare, and allow a passage for the Israelites; but he asks, 
‘What then becomes of the wall of waters on their right hand and 
on their left?” The mere driving back of the waters does not 
answer the terms of the Bible description; still less does it satisfy 
the strong language in the song of Moses: ‘“ With the blast of thy 
nostrils the waters were gathered together ; the floods stood upright 
as a heap, and the depths were congealed in the heart of the sea.” 
Besides, the gulf stretches from north to south, and none but a 
northerly wind could co-operate with the tide in clearing the chan- 
nel in the manner supposed, whereas we are expressly told that “a 
strong east wind” was the miraculous agent employed. 
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In our opinion the author has taken the only safe view on this 
subject. A miracle, he says, had been announced beforehand. It 
was intended to make the display of divine power more profitable 
to the disheartened Israelites, and more terrible to the Egyptians ; 
according to the declaration, ‘I will get me honor upon Pharaoh, 
and upon all his host, upon his chariots and upon his horsemen.” 
We are not for undervaluing the claims of science ; but we do not 
believe that it can answer any good purpose to attempt to bring 
this sublime miracle within the operation of the laws of nature ; for 
if successful, it throws distrust and doubt over others, which can- 
not by any possibility be so explained, and gives color to the skep- 
tical opinion of Hume, that it is more probable that the witnesses 
by whose testimony a miracle is supported deceived themselves, 
or intended to deceive others, than that an event happened in viola- 
tion of the laws of nature as established by firm and unalterable 
experience. We believe that on this subject, and on all connected 
with the mysteries of our religion, it is unwise to question or doubt. 
It is better to have faith than to seek after knowledge. The Bible 
as it is written, and as it is understood by ordinary intellects, is the 
best guide for man on earth: it teaches him his full duty to God, 
his neighbor, and himself. In the whole circle of religions there 
is none so pure, lofty, and certain. Why then put a sword into the 
hands of the skeptic? Why break the staff of the believer, when 
none better can be found to lean upon? 

Re-enforced at Suez by the addition of three Englishmen and an 
Italian, our party set out for Mount Sinai. Sending their camels 
around the head of the gulf, they crossed over in a boat, and en- 
camped at Ayoun Mousa, or the Fountains of Moses. Happily, on 
this side of the Red Sea we are beyond the reach of improvements ; 
the wilderness is the same as when the children of Israel passed 
over it; the road has not been repaired, and no coaches run to 
Mount Sinai. 

Journeying in the wilderness, our author says,— 


“No reflection forced itself upon me so often or so urgently, in pass- 
ing over the track of the Israelites, as the utter and universal inaptitude 
of this country for the sustenance of animal life. It really seems to 
possess no elements favorable to human existence besides a pure 
atmosphere, and no appearances favor the supposition that it was ever 
essentially better.—There is no corn-land or pasturage—no game nor 
roots—hardly any birds or insects, and the scanty supply of water is 
loathsome to the taste, provoking rather than appeasing thirst. What 
could the two millions of Israel have eaten without the miracles of the 
manna and the quails?’ How could they have escaped destruction by 
drought, but for the healing of the waters of Marah ?” 
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And again he says,— 


‘¢ One of the chief difficulties which I meet with in the narrative of 
Moses, is that of accounting for the subsistence of the numerous herds 
and flocks that belonged to the retreating host. We hear of no mira- 
culous provision for their support, and it seems incredible that they 
could have subsisted upon the scanty verdure afforded by the flinty 
soil of the desert, after making all possible allowance for its deteriora- 
tion by the physical changes of three thousand years.” 


The support of the Israelites, with their flocks and herds, in their 
long wandering in the wilderness, our author considers as great a 
miracle as the passage of the Red Sea. 

Our author’s description of the approach to Mount Sinai is strong 
and graphic. It is by a valley bounded by high, dark ranges of 
granite, cut by immense gorges almost to their base, and rising into 
lofty vertical peaks. The holy mountain towers in front, fifteen 
hundred feet high, in frowning perpendicular cliffs. It is nearly 
isolated, and separated by deep valleys, with a wild torrent running 
through them, from the immense dreary piles of granite, which 
rise in dark broad masses to the region of the clouds. Allowing 
for the influence which associations had upon his feelings, he says, 
‘“‘ But sure I am I never looked upon a scene of such awful, over- 
powering grandeur.” 

At the base of the mountain is a monastery of Greek monks, the 
only lodging place for the traveler in the desert, which perhaps, at 
some future day, will be converted into an English hotel. It is a : 
massive stone structure, built like a fortress; as a security against 
the Bedouins, it has no door, and the entrance is by a window 
under the eave of the roof, thirty feet from the ground. Travelers 
are drawn up by a windlass. Our party arrived during a shower 
of rain. Dr. Olin sent up a letter from the Greek patriarch at 
Cairo, and after waiting half an hour without receiving any answer, 
seated himself in the rope, and was drawn up to the window. The 
shelter was not so good as he had promised himself, after a fatigu- 
ing journey in the desert ; and what we are somewhat surprised at, 
he almost complains of a want of hospitality on the part of the 
monks, though he ascribes the ungraciousness of their reception to 
the largeness of his party, and the difficulty of making provision 
for the accommodation of so many. We are not able to follow him 
in his visits to all the interesting objects around Mount Sinai. 
Standing on its summit, he says, “I may reasonably despair of 
enjoying another view embracing such a range of grand and im- 
pressive objects.” Descending the mountain, he says, ‘‘ We were 
shown the place where Moses stood during the battle with the 
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Amalekites in the vale of Rephidim.” Of the rock shown as that 
of Horeb, from which water gushed forth when smitten by the rod 
of Moses, he says, “ Believing, as I do, that water was miracu- 
lously brought out of a rock belonging to this mountain, I can see 
nothing incredible in the opinion that this is the identical rock, and 
that these fissures and other appearances should be regarded as 
evidence of that fact.” 

Our author seems to have formed no very high opinion of the monks. 


*‘T visited the blacksmith’s shop, and had occasion, as had other gen- 
tlemen of the party, to put the skill of the shoemaker in requisition. 
His work was incomparably bad, a real curiosity in its way—worth 
preserving for exhibition in a museum. The labors of the blacksmith 
appeared to be on a similar scale of excellence. Even the simplest 
handicraft trades, that minister to the prime and pressing wants of 
mankind, deteriorate in solitude and the absence of wholesome compe- 
tition. Man out of society degenerates into a block or a brute, and 
every violation of the fundamental principles of our nature tends to evil 
and evil only. I cannot divest myself of the persuasion that the soli- 
tudes of Sinai are as little likely to improve the piety of these recluses 
as their mechanical skill. God has been pleased to make excellence 
in personal religion, no less than in learning and art, dependent upon 
means and circumstances which can only be enjoyed among the haunts 
of men, and in the performance of such duties, and the encountering of 
such evils, as grow out of the relations of society.” 


Our party was again re-enforced at the convent, and, on setting 
out for Petra and Jerusalem, consisted of fifteen travelers, to wit: 
six Englishmen, four Americans, three Austrians, one Scotchman, 
and a Venetian, with numerous servants and attendants, making 
the largest party of Franks that had ever crossed the desert, all 
except Dr. Olin armed with double-barreled guns, swords, pistols, 
and long knives. 

The first night they had rain, accompanied by a furious gale of 
wind, which drove the water through their tent clothes, and over- 
threw several of their tents. The valley, which they had all admired 
for its romantic situation in the deep bosom of the mountains, 
became the channel of several powerful torrents, and our author 
was roused from his bed, and found himself on an island of sand, 
with a furious stream on each side of his tent. He says,— 


“The dawning day disclosed to us a scene of such peculiar and im- 
posing magnificence as almost to compensate for the inconveniences of 
the night. The valley is hardly more than a quarter of a mile wide, 
and the almost perpendicular cliffs that form its sides cannot be less 
than fifteen hundred or two thousand feet in height. Each of these 
elevations is cut with a narrow, deep channel, formed by the displace- 
ment of some perpendicular strata, and running at right angles with the 
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plane of the slope, quite from the summit to the base. The rain, 
which so unexpectedly inundated the valley, filled these steep channels, 
and converted them into foaming, furious cataracts, throughout their 
entire course, from the top to the foot of the mountains. We gazed at 
once upon two cataracts ten times as high as Niagara, pouring an over- 
whelming flood for a transient hour into the thirsty vale where, on the 
previous evening, not a drop of water could be found.” 


On the 25th of March our travelers pitched their tents in a grove 
of palm-trees near the fortress of Akaba, at the eastern extremity 
of the Red Sea, the Ezion-geber of the Bible, where Solomon 
made a navy of ships, and now the last stopping place of the pil- 
grims to Mecca. Here they opened negotiations with the sheikh 
Hussein for prosecuting their journey to Petra and Hebron. This 
negotiation was attended with so many difficulties, and so many 
unreasonable demands were made by the grasping Bedouin, that 
our author says,— 

“Upon the whole, the interest and gratification of making the tour 
by Akaba and Petra are attended by very serious drawbacks. For 
myself, I can bear testimony to the irksomeness of our situation, ab- 
solutely in the power of a savage, who shows every disposition to im- 


pose upon us, and who has very significantly intimated to us that any 
attempt to get out of his clutches might be attended with danger.” 


Their next stopping place is at Petra, the long-lost capital of 
Edom, the record of whosé history goes back to the time of Esau; 
for more than a thousand years buried from the eyes of mankind, 
its place unknown, and its name almost forgotten ; containing the 
most curious and extraordinary remains existing in the world, all 
desolate in ruins,—‘ thorns coming up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof, a habitation for dragons, and a 
court for owls.” It is situated within a natural amphitheatre of 
two or three miles in circumference, encompassed on all sides by 
rugged mountains, five or six hundred feet in height. The whole 
of this area is now a waste of ruins, dwelling houses, palaces, 
temples, and triumphal arches, all prostrate together in undis- 
guishable confusion. The sides of the mountains are cut smooth 
in a perpendicular direction, and filled with long ranges of dwell- 
ing houses, temples, and tombs, excavated with vast labor out of 
the solid rock; and while their summits present nature in her 
wildest and most savage form, their bases are adorned with all the 
beauty of architecture and art, with column and porticoes, and 
pediments and ranges of corridors, enduring as the mountains out 
of which they are hewn. 

Our author gives a detailed account of the various monuments 
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of this extraordinary city ; but we have room for only one ex- 
tract. He says,— 


“The theatre is in good preservation, and nearly all of the seats, 
which are cut into the solid rock, still remaining almost entire. It is 
nearly in the form of a semicircle, fronting the valley, and overhung 
in the rear by the lofty cliffs, from which it was excavated with im- 
mense labor. It has thirty-three rows of seats. The highest and 
longest is one hundred and fifty-seven paces in length; the lowest, or 
shortest seat, fifty-seven paces. The chord of the last, measured be- 
tween the extremes of the semicircle, is forty-seven paces in length. 
There are remains of a row of columns which extended along the 
front, parallel with the street. High in the overhanging rock, imme- 
diately behind the theatre, are several excavations, which have been 
thought to be galleries where persons of distinction sat to listen to the 
performances. They were ill adapted to such a purpose, and were, 
more probably, tombs made before the theatre was constructed. This 
vast area was open to the heavens, like the theatres of Athens, and the 
audience looked full upon the tombs which occupy the opposite cliff. 
It was a strange taste which chose this gloomy spot, surrounded and 
overlooked by the dark habitations of death, as the arena of amusement 
and idle merriment.” 


On leaving Petra our travelers moved along the base of Mount 
Hor, the scene of one of the most memorable transactions recorded 
in sacred history: “‘ And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron 
in Mount Hor, by the coast of the land of Edom, saying, Take 
Aaron and Eleazar his son, and bring them up into Mount Hor; 
and strip Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his 
son: and Aaron shall be gathered unto his people, and shall die 
there. And Moses did as the Lord commanded; and they went 
up into Mount Hor in the sight of all the congregation, and stripped 
Aaron of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar his son; and 
Aaron died there in the top of the mount.” On the very “top of 
the mount,” reverenced alike by Mussulmen and Arabs, is the tomb 
of Aaron. 

Hence our travelers continued through the land of Idumea, 
given to Esau as of the fatness of the earth, but doomed and 
blasted, and now a barren waste, an eternal monument of the 
wrath of an offended God, and a fearful witness of the fulfillment 
of prophecies. ‘ For my sword shall be bathed in heaven ; behold 
it shall come down upon Idumea and the people of my curse to 
judgment. From generation to generation it shall lie waste ; 
none shall pass through it for ever and ever; but the cormo- 
rant and the bittern shall possess it: the owl also and the raven 
shall dwell in it, and he shall stretch out the lines of confusion 
and the stores of unfitness. They shall call the nobles thereof 
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to the kingdom, but none shall be there, and all her princes shall 
be nothing. And thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles 
and brambles in the palaces thereof; and it shall be a habitation 
for dragons and a court for owls. There shall the vultures also 
be gathered, every one with her mate.—Also Edom shall be a 
desolation ; every one that goeth by it shall be astonished, and 
shall hiss at all the plagues, the desolation thereof. As in the 
overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighboring cities 
thereof, no man shall abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell 
in it.” And again: ‘‘O Mount Seir, I am against thee. I will 
stretch out my hand against thee, and I will make thee most deso- 
late. I will make Mount Seir most desolate, and cut off him that 
passeth out and him that returneth. I will make thee perpetual 
desolations, and thy cities shall not return.” Our author considers 
that the attempt to interpret these prophecies literally, and to show 
that every traveler who has attempted to pass through Edom has 
been cut off, is unwise and unprofitable; he believes that their 
import is abundantly satisfied by the breaking up of the great cara- 
van route, and the immense trade which connected India with 
Egypt, Syria, and the cities of the Mediterranean. 

On the 7th of April the travelers arrived safely at Hebron, the 
frontier town of Palestine, where they got rid of their Bedouin 
guides. Our author dismisses them with no very handsome com- 
pliments ; and in taking leave of this route, but a few years ago 
entirely untraveled, and now, as he says, a “‘ fashionable trip,” we - 
cannot help expressing some misgiving for its future safety. We 
have conversed with a young American who passed through Petra 
in 1841, ’2, two years later. He set out with a party of English- 
men from Akaba, under the questionable protection of the sheikh 
Hussein, after a long wrangle with a horde of Bedouins, who 
claimed to form part of their escort, and who were clamorous and 
threatening at not being permitted to do so. Nothing occurred 
until after the party left Petra, when Hussein, apprehensive of 
being waylaid and interrupted, led them a circuitous route for two 
days among the passes in the mountains. On the third day, as 
they were returning to the caravan track, they saw about two 
hundred Bedouins coming down upon them. The Bedouins on 
both sides made immediate demonstrations for a fight, running up 
the sides of the hills, and pointing their matchlocks; but after 
great clamor and confusion, they came to a parley, and the new 
comers demanded that the travelers should be delivered up to 
them, to be escorted to Hebron. This was furiously opposed by 
Hussein and his party, as it would have involved the necessity of 
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paying over to them part of the money received from the travelers. 
Fortunately, two of the travelers spoke Arabic, and it was at 
length arranged that Hussein should pay over a certain portion, 
and all together the two parties, in a tumultuous body, escorted 
the travelers to Hebron. The scene, while it lasted, amid the 
noise and clamor of Arab negotiation, was by no means pleasant in 
the desert, and the rest of the journey was attended with such 
anxiety and apprehension, that the travelers were all extremely 
happy to find themselves within the gates of Hebron. One 
Englishman was so excited and unnerved, that he became crazy, 
and on his arrival at Jerusalem blew out his brains with a pistol. 
It is evident that the Bedouins are roused by the traveling through 
the desert, and as their rapacity and greediness of money know no 
bounds, it is to be feared that in some wrangle among themselves 
the traveler may become involved, and blood may be shed, and if 
it is once shed by a traveler, we believe that he will never escape 
from the desert, and that the route through Idumea will again be 
broken up, and the doors of Petra be closed. 

But to return. On arriving at Jerusalem, our travelers, who 
had clung together for security in the desert, separated, and Dr. 
Olin went to the house of the American missionaries, where un- 
expectedly he found Mr. Lanneau, who had attended on his 
ministry in Charleston, S. C., fifteen years before, and by whom 
he was received as a friend and Christian brother. Our author 
says, ‘God had thus unexpectedly prepared me a resting-place 
within the walls of his Holy City, and I contemplated his merciful 
protection extended to me with emotions so strong as to make me 
forget for a while my bodily sufferings.” 

And here, on our very entrance into the Holy City, we are 
obliged to take our leave of the work before us. We have already 
exceeded the limits allowed us, and unfortunately must part with 
our author on ground which forms perhaps the most important part 
of his work, which seems to have been most interesting to him- 
self, and which from professional studies and religious feeling he 
was perhaps best calculated to make interesting and profitable to 
the reader. We would fain follow him to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, the Hill of Calvary, and Mount Zion; in his visits to 
the Garden of Gethsemane, Bethany, and the Mount of Olives; 
we would accompany him to Bethesda and the Pool of Siloam, the 
Hill of Evil Council, and Aceldama, or the Field of Blood; we 
would descend with him to the Brook of Kedron, the Valley of the 
Son of Hinnom, and the Vale of Jehoshaphat, the great gathering 
place, where, three thousand years ago, the Jew buried his dead 
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under the shadow of the Temple of Solomon, and where, even at 
this. day, in every country where his race is known, it is the dear- 
est wish of his heart that his bones may be buried. These, and 
all the other localities identified with the birth of Christianity, which 
make Jerusalem holy in the eyes of the Christian, we are obliged 
to leave untouched. Our author’s journey extended to Jericho and 
the Dead Sea, Nablous, the ancient Seychem, Sebaste, Samaria, 
the Plain of Esdraelon, Mount Tabor, Tiberias and the Sea of 
Galilee, Tyre and Sidon, and Beyroot, at which last place the 
record of it is brought to a close. 

In conclusion we have but one general remark to make in regard 
to the work before us, which is, that a tone of amiable, gentlemanly, 
and Christian feeling pervades it. Throughout, it bears the un- 
mistakeable stamp of a good man and a true Christian, and while 
giving valuable information in regard to the countries visited, it 
elevates the affections and purifies the heart. Our author speaks 
in commendation of the works of Mr. Stephens and Dr. Robinson, 
and almost apologizes for throwing on the burdened market another 
book of travels; but we have no hesitation in saying that his own, 
regarded in the only light in which it ought to be viewed, as a 
means of doing good, is better than either. It is certainly better 
than the former, for the tone appropriate to the consecrated places 
visited is preserved throughout, and the comments and reflections 
are such as address themselves to every well-disposed mind; and 
it is perhaps better than the latter, for it is destitute of all preten- - 
sions to critical, philological, and antiquarian learning, which can 
be profitable only to the few. In our opinion it is eminently cal- 
culated to answer the precise end which its author had in view, 
and we may add, that this end, while it is far higher than that of 
mere literary distinction, is one which would satisfy the ambition 
of none but an humble-minded man, acting under a deep sense of 
the obligations of his station. He says, that “having been for a 
number of years devoted to the Christian ministry and to the in- 
struction of youth in different states, he is induced to believe that 
this journal of his Eastern tour may be favorably received by many 
to whom he has become known in those interesting relations, and 
hopes that, recommended by such recollections, it may perhaps be 
made welcome in libraries of Bible classes and sabbath schools.” 
We think that the precise channel of its usefulness could not be 
better indicated. ‘To use his own words, “It would quite satisfy 
my highest ambition if the scanty fruits of a season of weakness 
and affliction might thus be consecrated to interests dear above 
all others to my heart.” 
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Art. VIII—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. A Treatise on Self-Knowledge. By Joun Mason, A.M. To which 
is prefixed a brief Memoir of the Author. 18mo., pp. 254. New- 
York: G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1843. 


WE consider Mason on Self-Knowledge one of the best books which 
we have ever read. It was our good fortune to fall in with an old 
copy of this work early in our ministerial course, and the impressions 
which its perusal left upon the tablet. of our heart are not yet erased. 
We have uniformly recommended it, especially to the young, as emi- 
nently adapted to prepare the mind for efforts in the pursuit of various 
knowledge. If we are ignorant of ourselves, what else can we know 
to any good purpose? And in our efforts to acquire this knowledge, 
we are persuaded, no book, except the Bible, will render us more 
effective aid. Its great practical principles should be deeply impressed 
upon the mind of the Christian, the scholar, and the man of business. 
The teacher of religion especially should become perfectly familiar 
with them. The republication of this work is timely, and we have no 
doubt will be acceptable. 





2. Memorials of Miss Mary Fishwick, of Springfield, near Garstang. 
Containing Selections from her Correspondence. With an Intro- 
duction. By Rev. Peter M’Owan. 18mo., pp. 187. New-York: 
G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1843. 


Wuar a spectacle for men and angels to gaze upon is that of a 
mind matured in the Christian graces and ready to meet the Lord, 
while subject to all the fleeting visions of youthful imagination! And 
how sublime to see youthful piety triumph over the king of terrors! 
It is pious to exhibit such examples to the admiration of the world, and 
to transmit them to posterity for their instruction. ‘The work now 
before us is a choice specimen of juvenile biography. It presents “a 
sketch of the character of a highly gifted and deeply lamented young 
lady, whose sun went down ere it was yet noon; but of whom it 
might be said, She lived long in a short time.” The fugitive pieces 
—letters, poetry, &c.,—are the breathings of a soul of no ordinary 
grade of intellectual and moral power. We most cordially recom- 
mend this manual to all, but especially to the young. 





3. A Letter to the Rev. Edward B. Pusey, D. D., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford; being a Vindication of the 
Tenets and Character of the Wesleyan Methodists, against his Mis- 


representations and Censures. By Tuomas Jackson, D.D. 18mo., 
pp. 208. New-York: G. Lane & P. P, Sandford. 1843. 


Ir could not be expected that the Oxford divines, in their efforts to 
bring back the English Church to primitive catholicity, would alto- 
gether lose sight of the Wesleyan Methodists. ‘They, being more 
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hopelessly entangled in the meshes of the ultra Protestant net than 
any class of regular Churchmen, must, of course, be pointed at as 
beacons to warn all of the danger of “degenerating into developed 
heresy.” Dr. Pusey has accordingly, in his Letter to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, presented in no dubious terms what he considers the 
radical heresy of the Wesleyans. The grand error with which he 
charges them is, that of holding to “ justification by feelings.” This 
fundamental error, with several others of minor importance, together 
with Dr. Coke’s Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, constitutes the foundation 
of the grave charge of heresy against the Wesleyans. Dr. Jackson, 
in the work placed at the head of this notice, has ably and conclusively 
shown the Oxford divine in gross error. In short, this little volume is 
a triumphant vindication of Wesleyanism from the false charges of 
Dr. Pusey’s Letter, and those often made against Methodists both 
in England and America. It constitutes an important addition to 
Methodist literature, and we hope it will be extensively read. 





4. Dialogues on Popery. By Jacop Staniey. 18mo., pp.269. New- 
York: G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1843. 


Tuis is a pleasant, and, withal, a cogent and a caustic little book. 
In the form of dialogues, it presents the arguments for and against 
Popery ; bringing them within the grasp of common minds, and 
making the whole attractive, as well as instructive. For those who 
wish to see the argument in a popular form, the present work is aptly 
adjusted. And for such as have not means to procure, nor time to 
read, the large work of Dr. Elliott, or others of that class, the Dialogues . 
on Popery will be most acceptable. At the present time it becomes 
all to possess themselves of the argument against that great corruption 
of Christianity, which falsely claims the attributes of infallible truth 
and spotless purity, but which is, in fact and truth, “the mystery of 
iniquity.” We have seen no work of the size which presents so full 
and comprehensive a view of the whole subject as the one now upon 
our table. 





5. The Life of Thomas Wa!sh, composed in great Part from his own 
Accounts. By James Morean. 18mo., pp. 214. New-York: 
G. Lane & P. P. Sandford. 1843. 


Tue subject of this memoir was one of the most extraordinary men 
of modern times. Converted from Romanism at nineteen years of age, 
he engaged, with great ability and success, in the study of the Bible, 
and was soon employed by Mr. Wesley as one of his preachers. He 
made such progress in the study of the original Scriptures that he was 
pronounced by Mr. Wesley to be one of the best Biblical scholars in 
England. But distinguished as he was for his attainments in that 
learning which eminently qualified him for a workman that needed 
not to be ashamed, he was still more so for the fervor of his piety and 
his intimate communion with God. 
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6. Elements of Algebra, embracing also the Theory and Application of 
Logarithms, and an Appendix, containing the general Theory of Equa- 
tions, and several of the most approved Methods of solving the Higher 
Equations. By Rev. D. W. Crarx, A. M., Principal of Amenia 
Seminary. Harper and Brothers. 1843. 


THE above is the title of a book just published by the Harpers. The 
author has had several years of very successful experience as a teacher 
of mathematics, during most of which time the present work has been 
in course of preparation. Algebra has become one of the most com- 
mon, as it is one of the most important and interesting, studies, in our 
schools of learning. The author, in this work, has evidently had one 
object steadily in view, viz., the preparation of a text book in the 
science. The arrangement of the work throughout is systematic. 
We are glad also to see that the practical predominates over the symbo- 
lical and theoretical ; for however elegant and interesting, to the expert 
mathematician, may be intricate analytic processes, they are illy 
adapted to beginners in the study. The general nature of algebraic 
symbols is not, however, overlooked ; for in section 5 quite a variety 
of such applications are introduced and so arranged as to render the 
student apt and skillful in algebraic generalizations. Logarithms, their 
general theory, and the methods of making and applying them, are 
given in a very simple and satisfactory manner, so that the student, 
well versed in the elementary processes of algebra, can, with little 
effort, acquire the mastery over this most mysterious and perplexing 
class of numbers. The general theory of equations, and other analytic 
processes, have been very judiciously reserved for the Appendix. On 
the whole, the work is well adapted to schools and colleges ; and we 
commend it to the attention of teachers of mathematics, with whom it 
cannot fail to find favor. 





7. Irenicum, or Pacificator: being a Reconciler as to Church Differ- 
ences: a Weapon Salve for the Church’s Wounds; or, the Divine 
Right of Particular Forms of Church Government discussed and 
examined. By Epwarp STILLINGFLEET. With an Appendix con- 
cerning the Power of Excommunication in a Christian Church. 
Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball. 


Tuis volume was written by a prelate of the English hierarchy ; 
the American edition is a very acceptable and seasonable reprint. The 
author proves incontrovertibly, “that no certain unalterable form of church 
government was delivered to the apostles,” and that “ordination by pres- 
byters” is valid. He evinces, also, that the reformers of the sixteenth 
century, with their brethren, the confessors and martyrs of that period, 
were unanimous in their decision, that “any one form of church 
government is not necessary.” We urgently recommend this unan- 
swerable treatise to all ministers of the gospel and students of divinity, 
as furnishing ample armor with which to withstand and overcome all 
the wiles of the Papal prelatists. Our friend Sorin has conferred a pub- 
lic benefit upon the reformed churches by this well-timed publication. 
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8. History of the Great Reformation of the Sixteenth Century in Germany, Swit- 
cotliiad. gc. By J. H. Merte D’Avsiene, President of the Theological School 
of Geneva, and Member of the “ Societe Evangelique.” In three volumes, 12mo. 
New-York: Robert Carter. 1843. 


Tuts work has been so extensively circulated in the country, and received so 
much attention from the public press, that it would scarcely be necessary, had we 
space, to attempt a full exhibition of its character and claims. We have here a 
history of the Reformation in its religious aspects—its relations to the revival of true 
Christianity, and the extension of the kingdom of Christ. The writer is of the 
evangelical church of Geneva, and is, of course, a moderate Calvinist. A slight 
leaning to the peculiarities of his theological views would be a natural consequence, . 
and what few will be disposed to complain of, however they may differ from him 
upon some speculative points. The work, on the whole, is one of great interest, 
and must be a standard book upon the Reformation for a long time to come. We 
particularly applaud the publisher for meeting the means of a vast mass of readers 
in the cheapness of his last edition. The whole is furnished, in by no means a 
bad style, for one dollar. 





9. Puseyism Examined. By J. H. Mertz D’Avsiene, author of the “ History of the 
Reformation in the Sixteenth Century.” With an Introductory Notice of the 
Author. By Rosert Barrp. 18mo., pp. 79. New-York: John S. Taylor & 
Co. 1843. 


Tuis little work is composed of an address delivered before the young gentle- 
men who belong to the institution of which the gifted author is in charge. The 
Introduction by Dr. Baird gives a brief history of the author’s parentage, life, 
and character. The work is a spirited and very just assault upon that cor- 
ruption in the English Church called Puseyism. The doctrines of the work are 
embraced in these three sentences: “The word of God only—the grace of Christ 
only—the work of the Spirit only.” These propositions are arrayed against the 
Tractarian doctrines of tradition—baptismal regeneration—the real presence in the 
eucharist—justification by works, &c. We heartily recommend this work to our 
readers. It is cheap, and easily read through, and no liberal mind can peruse it 


without profit. 





10. A Review of Edwards’s “ Inquiry into the Freedom of the Will.” By Henry 
Pamir Tarran. 12mo., pp. 300. New-York: John S. Taylor. 1839. 

The Doctrine of the Will, determined by an Appeal to Consciousness. By HENRY 
P. Tarran. 12mo., pp. 318. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 1840. 

The Doctrine of the Will, applied to Moral Agency and Responsibility. By 
Henry P. Tarran. 12mo., pp. 348. New-York: Wiley & Putnam. 1841. 


Tue series of volumes issued by Professor Tappan upon the great and knotty 
subject of the will has doubtless aided in awaking the spirit of original investigation 
upon the subject. We cannot at present speak particularly of the character of his 
works ; the simple title-pages will help the reader to a clew, at least, to the general 
ground occupied by the author. A review of these works may be expected on a 
future occasion. 





11. Bibliotheca Sacra: or, Tracts and Essays on Topics connected with Biblical 
Literature and Theology. Editor: Epwarp Rozinson, D.D. No.1: February. 
New-York & London: Wiley & Putnam. 1843. 


WE most cordially welcome this new and promising periodical. The learned 
editor has already brought the lovers of Biblical criticism under great obligations for 
his contributions to the amount of their resources for acquiring a knowledge of the 
Bible. This work will doubtless occupy the highest rank among the periodicals of 
the class. We have not space to enter into a detailed account of the contents of 
the present number. The topics are few, but well chosen, and most ably treated. 
We hope the undertaking may meet with ample encouragement. 
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